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imes have changed 
id comes to us in different ways. 
aped from the page to the screen, 
nds to be seen as well as heard, 
computers have jumbled our relationship to 
information, surveillance and money, 
and television has merely changed everything. 
Now, things feel like they’re moving really fast, 
leaving us with the attention spans of kitties 
riveted by mouse-like movements. 
Within the blink of a blind eye, 
we are soaked in sales pitches and infotainments 
that make history when they do business. 


Running in place at the speed of light, 
we defensively cling to our unexamined notions of categories, 
our dilapidated signposts in a bleak landscape. 
They make things simple again. 
Reflections of control, 
they reassure us that there’s a time and a place for everything. 
Declaring what’s right and what’s wrong, 
they strengthen sterectypes and 
murmur the false humilities of ““common sense.” 
Glowing with a veneer of studied connoisseurship, 
they can grow nostalgic for times that never were. 
They are easy systems. 
Use them, but doubt them. 
They are the rules of the game, 
but perhaps no longer the one being played. 


—Barbara Kruger 
Remote Control 
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The Scum Also Rises * Anonymous 


A midshipman considers the Honor Code in light of the 
current cheating scandal. A case of innocence evolving into experience. 


Digital Dark Horse * George Gilder 
Gilder unveils an alternate information superstructure. 

Resonant Complexity * Brian Eno 
The ambient musician/composer explores a new theory of music. 

How Buildings Learn (an excerpt) ¢ Stewart Brand 
This new book praises evolutionary design over intentional structure. 

Slow-Motion Explosion David Schneider 10] 
The author of Street Zen returns to his roots. 


Waking Up the Monkey * Tom Ness and Sophia Spark......................... 106 


For balance, people invading the treetops as sport. 


Eudora 
The Lonely Thrill of Self-Encryption 


How a Book Gets Published 


Cover Random Art 
“Old Man and Ape” by james Balog. 


This issue’s cover art is a reprint from the beautiful 
and disturbing Anima (reviewed on p. 20). James Balog’s 
photography appears here through his generosity and 
that of his publishing company, Alternative Arts Press 
of Boulder, Colorado. 


At the beginning of each domain, 
an experimental attempt to provide 
the visual relief of advertising 
without the commercial intent. 

Tell us what you think. 
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WHOLE SYSTEMS 


Complex interactions 


The Scum Also Rises by Anonymous 
13 A Chorus of Stones by Susan Griffin 


LIVELIHOOD 


23 Digital Dark Horse by George Gilder 

33 Twenty-five Ways to Spot an Expert by William Rifkin 

34 The Lonely Thrill of Self-Encryption by Bruce Dunnington 
35 How to Get a Job as a Software Designer by Alex Funk 


LEARNING 


Challenging assumptions 


37 My Life in the Golden Age of Epistemology by Eliot Fintushel 
42 Resonant Complexity by Brian Eno 
44 How Buildings Learn by Stewart Brand 


COMMUNITY 


The neighborhood 


55 MacMagic by Digger 
66 Random Kindness & Senseless Acts of Beauty 
by Anne Herbert 


NOMADICS 


75 What to Do if You’re Homeless by Rick Namey 
76 Travel Gear 
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USING TECHNOLOGY 


72 Four-Wheel Jive by J. Baldwin 
82 Box Beam Sourcebook by J. Baldwin 


MEDIA 


Evolving literacy 


89 Elvis Sighted in Ancient Rome by Patrizia DiLucchio 
94 Making the Price of Technology Visible by Howard Rheingold 


ORGANISM 


10! Slow-Motion Explosion by David Schneider 
104 Weed Vandalism by Tom Ness 
106 Waking Up the Monkey by Tom Ness and Sophia Sparks 
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Eat the children 


| read the words of John Sumser (#81) 
and must remind him that as fascinating 
as his children may be and as joyous 
their laughter, our planet is awash with 
children. Look at the deteriorating 
condition of the bay area, the central 
valley, the LA basin, the entire east 
coast to observe that fact. Every nook 
and cranny of the earth is becoming 
overloaded with humankind. 


Persons producing broods larger than 
two children are ecologically irrespon- 
sible. They are creating a world where 
their children when grown could be 
denied the pleasure and wonderment 
of having children of their own. 


Overbreeding, the flood of immigrants 
and a wildly unsustainable consumerism 
have produced this lose-lose situation 
and the children become the victims 

of thoughtlessness. 


Look at the Chinese government’s 
policies to rein in their glut of humans. 
See what solutions can be imposed 

on those darling Sumser children’s 
generation. It cannot happen here? 
Get your tubes tied Sumser! 


And while John Sumser sees himself as 
the miracle to “undo the damage of years 
of misperceptions” at Point I'll add that 
his giddy newfound self-awareness is 
more than a bit condescending and 
overwrought; And very eastern. 


Bill Evans 


Talk the talk, walk the plank | 


| am a second generation “Whole 
Earthie.” My first memories of the WEC 
are of sneaking away with my father’s 
copy to oogle, in pre-pubescent wonder, 
the review of The Joy of Sex (probably in 
much the same way that others before 
me had thumbed the pages of National 
Geographic or Sears Roebuck in search of 
“nasty” thrills). As time passed, | became 
more appreciative of the other topics & 
information contained within. When | left 
my father’s house for the last time, | 
carried his old “dog eared” copy with 
me. Though often consulted & browsed, 
it was only years later while living & 
working in Canada’s Northlands that | 
came to fully appreciate the emphasis on 
the word “access” and it was 4 years ago 
that | “formally” re-entered the Whole 
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Earth Community by subscribing to WER. 
| don’t think | can over estimate the Im- 
pact that “Whole Earth” has had on my 
development as a person, and this, in 
turn, has touched many others. If or 
when | eventually have child(ren), the 
WEC will always sit open, and be the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica around which 

their home schooling will be built! 


One of the things, maybe the thing that 
has impressed me most about WEC is 
that it always “talked the talk.” Cultural, 
spiritual, intellectual diversity, ecological 
responsibility, respect! It all made sense 
and seemed to inspire and even stimulate 
me towards cooperation and empower- 
ment through increased awareness. The 
recent call for Millennium Whole Earth 
Catalysts, then, was something | could 
not ignore. If there is one topic/issue that 
can affect the coming millennium most 
profoundly, it is that of the hemp plant 
(#80). Its long proven history of useful- 
ness, and Its potential for positive impact 
on medical, ecological, economic, and 
socio-political aspects of our society, and 
planet at large, are too important to ig- 
nore. The technology and materials now 
exist to produce the first “tree-free” 
Whole Earth Catalog using hemp paper. If 
POINT retains editorial control over the 
content of the MWEC, and if, as Marshall 
McLuhan pointed out, “the medium is the 
message,” then there is no excuse for 
not making the editorial “statement” 

of a MWEC tree-free Catalog. 


Yes, POINT has always talked the talk, 
now we shall see if POINT walks the 
walk as well... Well? . . . the Whole 
Earth Community is watching. 


Mark Reynolds 
Schefferville, Quebec, Canada 


Useless to the pragmatist © 


| have been a subscriber for many years. 


In the past | have found your magazine 
valuable as a house of useful books and 
tools; | would regularly find half a dozen 
useful items in each issue requiring a 
follow up. 


For the past year your magazine has been 
virtually useless, going off on spiritual and 
psychological tangents having no immedi- 
ate application in the real world. 


Unless you come back to earth — as 
epitomised by the Whole Earth catalogue 


— | shall not repeat my subscription. 
This would be a pity as you formerly 
fulfilled a useful purpose; you seem 
to have lost your way. 


Dan E. Mayers 
Wadhurst, Sussex, England 


The evergreen view 


Firstly | would like to congratulate 
John Sumser for turning his back on 
the “defense” industry, and for using 
his varied talents to revitalize 
“Whole Earth Review.” 


As a member of the New Zealand 

Green Party, and someone who believes 
passionately in a sustainable economic 
system, | must applaud Joseph Rowe’s 
article entitled “Pas de Pays Sans Paysans” 
(#81), and the comments therein on 
GATT, and the need for sustainability in 
all farming practices. 


For me personally Gaia, Deep Ecology, 
Permaculture, Bioregions, Creation Spiri- 
tuality, and “Green” Politics are all part of 
the same philosophy! The above are old 
ideas re-born upon which we must build 
a more holistic world view, that is 

if humankind is to survive on the whole 
of Planet Earth. 


It is the job of “Green” thinkers, activists 
and journals such as “Whole Earth” to 
debate and collectively develop an 
ecological world view. 


My Celtic ancestors from the west 
country of Britain and Ireland believed 
that this current Age of Iron and Silver 
started at the Second Battle of Mag 
Tuireadh in Ireland (BC 1871) ends after 
3888 years in AD20!7. So | live in 

hope that the next Age is one of 
“Sustainability” and Gaia Fellowship. 


Philip Chubb 
Tairua, New Zealand 


Drain it All? 


Any school boy knows that there is a 
ball of volcanic fire at the center of the 
earth’s core. Yet, for over a hundred 
years the large oil companies have been 
draining an insulating layer of oil out 
from under the earth’s surface, and 
making no effort to replace it. 


The results are that not only are we 
having “global warming” everywhere, 
but seismic disturbances all over the 
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world, such as St. Helens in Washington, 
Mt. Unzen in Japan, Mt. Pinatubo in the 
Philippines — as well as earthquakes in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles — as this 
volcanic fire rises to the surface due to 
the loss of that protective layer of oil. 


Of course, alternative fuels have been 
perfected over the years, but any 
attempt to establish them as an 
industry has been successfully beaten 
back by the big oil companies. 


So not only will these people create 
false energy shortages, or international 
conflicts like the Gulf War, but they will 
destroy the very planet we live on 

— and for no other reason than to 

add to their obscene profits. 


Chris Aasgard 
Aspen, Colorado 


Um... oink, oink 


How could you do this to us? you've 
Oprah-ized WER! Issue No. 81 was 
only the 757th cover story on child 


sexual abuse to hit the stands this month. 


My point isn’t that sexual abuse doesn’t 
happen, nor that it isn’t tragic, but rather 
that your devoting a cover and 23 pages 
to this fad topic betrays your mission 
and your market. 


The delightful distinctive of WER used to 
be that you refused to slurp from the 
trough that feeds most other print and 
electronic media. Every possible angle 
and detail of child sexual abuse has been 
pounded into the national consciousness 
by People, Newsweek, Time, MS, 
Redbook, Geraldo, Hard Copy, Phil 
Donahue, etc., etc. Even your tone 

of righteous voyeurism mirrored the 
national media’s ad nauseum coverage 

of this issue. 


WER’s independence from, and occa- 
sional disdain for, the media herd is 
what we readers pay you for. Freed from 
the need to satisfy the twin demons of 
advertisers and the mass audience (with 
its insatiable appetite for sex, violence, 
and celebrity gossip) you’ve done an 
insightful job of exploring the under- 
covered, the obscure but intellectually, 
politically, scientifically, sociologically or 
environmentally important, the new top- 
ics or new angles that will become 

big news, written by the thoughtful 
unknowns who may never become big 
names. Please think twice before aban- 


doning these crucial aspects of your iden- 
tity, for in doing so you may lose many of 
us who've been with you all these years. 


Rick Cowan 
Washington, DC 


Meccano consciousness 


| compute therefore | am. With their 
claims for the supposedly imminent 
arrival of machine intelligence, William 
Calvin and Vernon Vinge (#81) appear 
to be trapped in an | 8th century philo- 
sophical time warp. The epistemological 
implications of modern science suggest 
that there is no justification for simply 
assuming that consciousness could arise 
from the internal workings of a brain 
or a computer. 


Those of us brought up with modern 
technology are inclined to smile gently 
at the stereotype of naive tribesmen, 
who upon first encountering a radio, 
believe that there must be little people 
inside. Given the work of scientists such 
as David Bohm, Karl Pribram and 
Gregory Bateson, it is quite possible that 
the advocates of machine intelligence 
are equally naive when it comes to 
understanding consciousness. Moreover, 
if Calvin and Vinge were to share their 
thoughts with a tribal shaman, it is 
unlikely that he or she would let them 
so blandly gloss over their attempts 

to equate the mind with 

algorithmic intelligence. 


For Descartes at least, the explanatory 
reach of mechanism extended only to 
physical existence; God was necessary 
to explain consciousness. Calvin and 
Vinge have put their faith in emergent 
properties. Experience tells us that 
their faith may be misplaced. Unplanned 
interactions between parts of complex 
computer systems have invariably 
resulted in a big mess rather than a 
breakthrough in machine intelligence. 


| wouldn’t be particularly concerned 
about this matter if the search for 
machine intelligence was likely to lead 

to nothing more than a waste of time 
and money. Unfortunately, despite its 
claim to objectivity, rationalist thinking 
has invariably been tied to social agendas. 
Many of the basic elements of our society 
including the bureaucracy, the factory 
and the modern army all have direct 
antecedents in |8th Century mechanistic 
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thinking and the social classes with which 
it was associated. The resulting social and 
ecological damage is well known, to say 
the least. | fear that a search for machine 
intelligence, especially one driven by 
economic competition, is likely to lead 
to results even more bizarre than those 
we have seen already. | do agree with 
Calvin and Vinge on two points: we may 
very well be approaching a singularity and 
the results are likely to be unpleasant. 


Jeffrey Kaplan 
San Francisco, California 


Geoffrey N. Calvert 


The enclosed contribution to the Millen- 
nium Whole Earth Catalog is in memory 
of my father, who died last week. Al- 
though our politics did not often coin- 
cide, his lifelong work in the fields of 
alternative energy, sustainable develop- 
ment and the environment gave me the 
global perspective and sense of social 
responsibility that Point exemplifies. 


Please enter Geoffrey N. Calvert as an 
MWEC Catalyst. I'll work on the back 
page line. probably one of the quotes 
my dad loved. 


Thanks, and keep up the good work! 


Pamela Calvert 
Brooklyn, New York 
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~ Rheingold Bows Out, Pranks Worldwide Community | 


Photo by Gaetano Kazuo Maida 


_ want to read about, see about. 


Dateline: Sausalito 


, ae | was telling a friend about 
my dreams for Whole Earth in 2000 a.p. 
John Sumser added: “I know that I’m 
succeeding when Howard Rheingold uses 
the words ‘My dream is...’ ” 


These are words that Sumser uses often: 
“dream,” “passionate,” “create,” 
“rethink,” “bullshit!,” and especially, 
“challenge.” Ever since he materialized 


_ from cyberspace, jumped ina car with his 


family and pets, drove cross- 
country to California, camped out 
in the kitchen, started hiring and 
firing and fiddling with everything 
and selling us on his Dream for 4 
Point Foundation, he’s been using : 
those words around Gate Five Road. § 
That’s one of the reasons I’ve turned 
over editorial responsibility for 4 
Whole Earth Review to John Sumser. ‘ 
This is his first issue. 


John Sumser is our new editor-in- 

chief, as well as director of the Point 
Foundation. All power has been 
consolidated in the hands of a guy © 
who dreams so big he must be +4 
partially crazy. |am very happy with 
this decision. | look forward to 
reading the issues of the Sumser 
era. This is the kind of guy | want out 
there, sweeping the intellectual # 
horizon for those tools and ideas | 4 


When John Sumser volunteered to 
guest-edit the summer issue while | turned 
my attention to the Millennium Whole 
Earth Catalog, it was intended as a strictly 
temporary deal. But then it occurred to 
me and to John that | was at a point 
where | was ready to leave the editorship 
in his hands, and he was crazy enough to 
believe he can do the job. 


Transmitting the odd but potent dharma 
of Whole Earth editorhood to someone 
who could nourish, challenge, foresee, 
inspire, orchestrate, and envision 
practical utopia building for all of us 
Whole Earth readers and writers and 
editors, who could allow the network to 
speak to itself through him, has been a 
challenge for me. I’ve looked around for 


candidates for years. It’s a strange feeling 
to have a job where nobody can fire you 
and you can’t even quit until you can find 
someone you can leave in your place. 


For a long time, | was inspired. Now | 
want WER to inspire me. It’s time for big, 
positive, experimental, unexpected, 
exciting changes at Whole Earth Review 
and | can promise unequivocally that 
John Sumser is going to deliver that. He 


has wanted to direct the whole darn 
show and has over the past ten months 
sold me on the idea. He’s the kind of 
Whole Earth Review editor | want to leave 
in my place. That means the outcome 
must be uncertain: John Sumser is a 
gamble on my part. | bet he surprises us. 


John Sumser reads more than | do, and 
he’s smarter than | am about a lot of 
things. He’s a big guy. He has a big laugh. 
He has big visions, big blind spots. 
He’s from the alien culture of the 
military-industrial-technological complex, 
which | think is good: we’ve been 
drinking our own counterculture 
kool-aid too extensively for too long. As 
Whole Earth readers, we want our 
tolerance for ambiguity stretched 
beyond the breaking point. 


This dialogue between the Whole Earth 
community and the new guy in the editor’s 
chair will be a radical change for him and 
for us. John Sumser is also one of those 
people who has been personally 
nourished and guided by us since the 
early Whole Earth Catalogs and CoEvolution 
Quarterlies. He’s not as nice as | am. He 
cares less about what other people think. 
But he'll respond to you. Give him a 
break. Give him your advice. Hold 
his feet to the fire, but give him some 
slack to try new things. 
Remember, a lot of this is new to 
him, and he’s doing two jobs. 


I’m not going away. John and | think 
| will begin to grow my next, even 
more grandiose Whole Earth 
fantasy long after MWEC is launched. 
John has helped me to see that Gate 
Five Road has been an unrecognized 
B think tank behind its bohemian facade 
' for the past decades, and that we 
can make it more consciously a think 

tank and think-community in future 

years. I'll be contributing regularly 

with my own technology criticism, 
- media marmalade, and extraterres- 
E trial anthropology, and | will be 
: steering to John all the new talents | 
continue to find out there around 
the world. So Rheingold will still be 


around, in freer, less predictable, always 


grander ways. And | will be able to 
pursue some other projects that you will 
be hearing about soon. 


You can see that John has encouraged me 
to indulge my fantasies. Nobody who en- 
counters him can deny that he is a man 
who is living his own fantasy all the way to 
the outer limits of possibility. John has a 
bigger fantasy than mine, and the rest of 
you deserve the chance to get in ona 
bigger idea of what we're all about. | don’t 
have to say farewell to my teammates at 
Gate Five Road, because I’m not going 
away. | don’t have to say farewell to my 
readers, because you'll be hearing 
from me. —HLR 
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e “What is the Internet? It’s like a cat 
... but more useful.” 
—overheard by Tiffany Brown 


¢ Every person takes the limits of 
their own field of vision for the limits 
of the world. —Arthur Schopenhauer 


¢ We live in a society where the 
guarantee of not starving to death 
is purchased at the price of dying 
of boredom. —Raoul Vaneigem 


e “Tam perplexed.” 
—Aleister Crowley's last words 


¢ Names are the consequence of 
things. —Dante Alighieri 


¢ David Chadwick's Thank You 

and OK: An American Zen Failure in 
Japan, due from Penguin in August, 
reads like Jack Kerouac becomes 
Thomas Merton while broke in a 
Japanese Zen monastery. Chadwick’s 
unpretentious prose underlines the 
importance of gentleness. He makes 
Japan a good deal less foreign, pro- 
viding a great appendix with one-line 
definitions of Buddhist terms. —/S 


e “Tf the Earth is really one organism, 
how does it reproduce?” 
—Rusty Schweickart 


¢ Not all computer bulletin boards 
are mere nooks of contention. Check 
out Drinking Water Information 
Exchange (800/624-8301) and 

Water Treatment Information Exchange 
(800/544-1936; telnet fedworld.gov, 
use the gateway and choose #37). 


e “The human being is the brain of 
the material, scientific, and technical 
body of the world.” —T. Cleary 


¢ | do not know what I may appear 
to the world, but to myself I seem 
to have been only like a little boy 
playing on the seashore, and diverting 
myself, now and then finding a 
prettier shell, or a smoother pebble 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered 

before me. —Sir Isaac Newton 


¢ Twelve things to remember: 1. The 
value of time. 2. The success of 
perseverance. 3. The pleasure of 
working. 4. The dignity of simplicity. 
5. The worth of character. 6. The 
power of kindness. 7. The influence of 
example. 8. The obligation of duty. 

9. The wisdom of economy. 10. The 
value of patience. 11. The improve- 
ment of talent. 12. The joy of originating. 
—Marshall Field 


¢ “How do I work? I grope.” 
—Albert Einstein 


¢ On his deathbed he had asked, still 
insatiable, to be lifted up in order that 
he could catch through the window 

a glimpse of one more spring. 
—Loren Eiseley (on Thoreau) 


e Here I am, up Shit Creek just like 
they told me I'd be. And without 

a paddle, just like they said. I’d 
expected that, though, since I’d heard 
it so many times, so I brought along 
an extra paddle, but I lost it at Shit 
Falls. What's worse, I lost the canoe 
there too. Never thought Shit Creek’d 
be this deep. Hell, I’d be happy with 
a snorkel. All I can do is wade 
upstream, up to my neck all the way. 
Stumbled a few times, went in over 
my head. Now I’m here, though, I 
figure I might as well discover the 
source of Shit Creek, maybe make 
somethin’ out of this. Get famous, like 
that guy who found the source of the 
Nile. Only this’d be a lot more impor- 
tant, seein’ as how it affects a helluva 
lot more people; ‘cause the farther up 
Shit Creek I go, the higher the 
population. —Robert Brady, Kyoto Journal 


¢ State of the World 1994 is out, and 
it’s good (as we have come to expect 
from Worldwatch publications). 
ISBN 0-393-31117-1. $11.95 postpaid 
from W.W. Norton & Co./Order 
Dept., 800 Keystone Industrial Park, 
Scranton, PA 18512; 800/233-4830. 


¢ The University of Michigan’s 
Paul Southworth runs an electronic 
archive of texts on nearly every 
subject you can name. Paul accepts 
submissions from anybody who 
wants their material — newsletters, 


zines, books, essays, fiction, poetry 
— made available to the whole world 
via the Internet. —Matisse Enzer 


For information on submitting files, 
contact Paul Southworth, Archivist: 
535 W. William Street, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48103; pauls@umich.edu 


e Information technology has gone 
through a hyping/bashing cycle. 
First, the runaway hype phase built up 
into an absurd excess, and a chasm 
appeared between appearance and 
reality — between the hot, visionary 
technologies that everyone was talk- 
ing about, and the actual current level 
of power, usefulness, and price. 

Steve Jobs’ field-of-dreams reality- 
distortion-field approach to marketing 
turned out to be a group hallucination: 
the NeXT revolutionary computer 
platform was “real” — while the 
hallucination lasted. In the history of 
outdated futures, 1989 was the year 
that hypertext, NeXT, Mondo 2000, 
and pen computing caught on and 
proliferated like wildfire, causing 
an overnight techno-renaissance. 


But here, in 1994, the advertised, 

full cyberspace is not really built yet, 
no matter how many articles and 
postings we write and read about it; 
there has been no revolution, and 

the cardboard false front of the 1989 
hype machine now lies bashed and 
crumpled, after the bashing phase 
(Whole Earth Review's “Questioning Tech- 
nology” issue and The NeXT Big Thing). 


Now, in the reconciliation phase, we 
have a grounded vision and do not 
expect instant and automatic revolu- 
tion. We have outgrown the attitudes 
of both fanaticism and cynicism, and 
the work of actually designing and 
implementing the revolution is upon 
us. It is chaotic and challenging to get 
from here to the networked multime- 
dia future in a viable, profitable way. 
—Cybermonk 


“T can’t believe I kissed the butt of 
that bimbo for six weeks and she still 
sold out to ‘Inside Edition.” 

—Connie Chung on Tonya Harding, 
“Late Show With David Letterman.” @ 
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Photograph by Ralph Chubb 
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The Scum Also Rises 


My classmates and | knew that members of our class had stared the honor 


board in the eye and lied. There was nothing we could directly do. It fell 


upon the administration to remove them from our ranks. The Navy officers 


chose to do nothing. It made me numb with anger. My peers and | had 


discussions about resigning rather than being a part of a class of cheaters. 


A Midshipman’s 
Sad Look at 

Cheating at the 
Naval Academy 


The dormitories of military acad- 
emies smell like starch, shaved 
heads and soap. This piece has that 
same blunt feel. It's about the loss, 
through corruption, of an important 
specialized tool. If the author were 
my son, | wouldn't know how to an- 
swer the question he asks here. Let 
me know if you can. —J$ 


IDSHIPMEN ARE PERSONS OF INTEGRITY. They do not lie, cheat, or 
steal.” This simple statement is the Honor Concept of the Brigade of 
Midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy in Annapolis, MD. It’s 
very simple and it was one of the first things introduced to me after I raised 
my right hand in July 1990 to become a member of the Naval Academy’s 
class of 1994. My school is not like most undergraduate schools in the 
nation. We must meet higher standards than other college students, and 
for good reason. As commissioned officers, the nation will entrust us with 
defending our country. As an officer, I will be directly responsible for 
powerful weapons of destruction and, more importantly, for the lives of 
the men and women in my charge. This awesome responsibility is not for 


any individual who has shown serious character flaws. 


On December 14, 1992, as a second-class midshipman (a junior) I, along 
with seven hundred others, took the final exam in Electrical Engineering 
311. While I studied the night before, stolen copies of the exam were 
circulating through our dormitory, Bancroft Hall. I don’t know if this is a 
common occurrence at most schools, and I really don’t care. I don’t know 
how the exam got there, and I don’t care to know. What I do know is that 
the widespread cheating by midshipmen and the apparent cover-up by 
the naval officers who are my school’s administrators was a shameful 
violation of everything I believed in when I chose to attend the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 


Soon after the exam, word spread through the brigade rumor mill that 
cheating had occurred. Any time four thousand people live and work in 
the same building, secrets are hard to keep, especially when there are 
many involved. Most of us in the brigade expected that the officers would 
pursue these rumors aggressively. That did not happen. The superinten- 
dent of the Naval Academy asked for anyone with knowledge to come 
forward and appear before the midshipmen who run the honor boards. 
Although a few who were forced by classmates did come forward, most 
of the midshipmen who had cheated shut their mouths and went on with 
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their lives with what appeared to 
be an absolute lack of remorse. As 
the investigation wore on through 
the month of January, rumors 
started circulating through Bancroft 
Hall of the involvement of as many 
as 150 mids. This had the potential 
of resulting in the dismissal of more 
than 10 percent of our class. After 
all, these mids had violated all three 
tenets of the honor code: they stole 
the exam, then cheated, then lied 
under oath. 


When the investigation was done, 
the administration accused only 
twenty-eight midshipmen of cheat- 
ing. Officers withheld information 
from midshipmen honor boards 
hearing the cases. The superinten- 
dent dismissed only six of my class- 
mates from the brigade. This de- 
stroyed morale in the brigade. There 
were upwards of 120 cheaters 
among us, and it was obvious that 
the administration was content to 
let them stay in our ranks. It be- 
came a shared belief that they 
wanted to avoid a public scandal 
due to the large number of cheat- 
ers. My classmates and I knew that 
members of our class had stared 
the honor board in the eye and lied. 
There was nothing we could di- 
rectly do. It fell upon the adminis- 
tration to remove them from our 
ranks. The Navy officers chose to 
do nothing. It made me numb with 
anger. My peers and I had discus- 
sions about resigning rather than 
being a part of a class of cheaters. It 
would have meanta three-year tour 
of duty as an enlisted man. This 
was preferable to graduating in a 
class known throughout the fleet as 
full of cheaters. Eventually, after 
reports of a cover-up ran in a local 
newspaper, and midshipmen com- 
plained about the poor handling of 
the investigation, the chief of Naval 
Operations called on the Navy’s 
inspector general (IG) to conduct 
an administrative investigation into 
what went on. When the IG’s re- 
port was complete, 133 of my class- 
mates stood accused of cheating 
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and the Naval Academy’s superin- 
tendent, a rear admiral, was on 
Capitol Hill trying to explain what 
went wrong on his watch at the 
Academy. 


The question of what went wrong 
at my school and with so many of 
my classmates’ integrity is difficult 
to answer. Part of the answer lies in 
changes in what’s acceptable in 
today’s society and changing pri- 
orities in the last thirty years in the 
Navy and the Academy. We now 
live in a world where instant grati- 
fication is the norm. It is not un- 
common for us to read in the news- 
paper of politicians cheating and of 
widespread drug abuse, and to see 
numerous advertisements for 
things that promise a “quick fix.” 
Werecently elected a president who 
we knew had avoided the draft, 
who didn’t deny cheating on his 
wife, and who, with a wink of the 
eye, told us he didn’t inhale. The 
members of the Brigade of Mid- 
shipmen are a relatively accurate 
cross section of American values. 
An unfortunate characteristic of 
theirs is that they will do whatever 
it takes to get ahead in a stressful, 
competitive environment no mat- 
ter how their character suffers. 
(Ironically, some of the cheaters had 
an A in the class until then. They 
didn’t need to cheat to pass. They 
took a short cut because it was 
easier.) Over the past few decades, 
America as a whole has started to 
reward and endorse these short 
cuts. While society may accept this, 
it cannot exist in the military. This 
“end justifies the means” way of 
thinking has no place in an 
environment where so many lives 
are at stake. 


The Navy has changed. The ships, 
aircraft, and weapons are complex 
electronic systems. It is a highly 
technical force with intelligent sail- 
ors and different leadership chal- 
lenges than even ten or twenty years 
ago. The academic emphasis at the 
Academy has changed to reflect the 
perceived needs of the Navy. The 


technically focused program allows 
even an English major the opportu- 
nity to go to nuclear power school 
and to serve on a nuclear subma- 
rine. The Navy has tried to fit a five- 
year technical curriculum into four 
years. Many of the bedrock stan- 
dards of the past have slipped too 
low on our list of priorities. [ have 
taken many four-credit-hour 
courses in chemistry, physics, elec- 
trical engineering, and weapons 
and systems engineering. But I’ve 
taken only two two-credit-hour 
courses on ethics and leadership. 
The few lectures that I’ve had on 
honor and the Honor Concept at 
the Academy have usually been up- 
per-class midshipmen reading a 
memorandum verbatim to a group 
of either sleeping or snickering 
underclass mids. 


Honor was not the most important 
thing at the Academy. While the 
need for people with technical 
knowledge and skills is great in 
today’s Navy, the need for menand 
women of integrity is greater. (My 
father proudly points out that the 
superintendent of West Point said, 
“My job is character development. 
Period.” Sadly, I have never heard 
that type of statement from my own 
superintendent.) 


I lock my valuables up when I leave 
since I know it’s likely that another 
mid will steal my watch, ring, or 
wallet. Some midshipmen lie so 
regularly that everything they say 
inan official status must be checked. 
One retired officer told me that 
when he was a midshipman he 
would not have thought twice about 
leaving money on his desk and his 
door propped open when he went 
away for a weekend. He said that 
he could have guaranteed that it 
would be there when he got back. I 
told him that I was all but certain 
that my valuables would be gone 
before my car left the parking lot. It 
is shocking to the officers who 
graduated from the Academy 
twenty or thirty years ago that the 
Honor Concept is no longer sacred. 
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Most of the graduates I’ve talked to 
are stunned by the number of mids 
involved in this scandal. 


The questions I now need to an- 
swer are these: What are the impli- 
cations of this scandal and why are 
they important? A service acad- 
emy is unlike any other school. We 
get a technical degree and a com- 
mission in the armed forces. We 
also have to obey the rules of the 
Academy or be subject to dismissal. 
We pay nothing toward the cost of 
more than $200,000 to educate and 
commission one midshipman. But, 
we have a contract with the nation. 
In exchange for the commission we 
serve a minimum of five years after 
graduation in the navalservice. The 
taxpayer wants the best product for 
the money. I don’t know anyone 
who is willing to pay $200,000 to 
commission a lying or cheating 
Navy officer to lead men and 
women into combat. The Navy is 
cheating the taxpayer by commis- 
sioning someone who lacks the in- 
tegrity to lead America’s young men 
and women into harm’s way. 


On thesurface, cheating on the elec- 
trical engineering exam may not 
seem like a big deal. How could this 
compromise the integrity of a ship 
or destroy the combat readiness of 
a unit? The problem is the prece- 
dent it sets. There was no remorse. 
There were no consequences. Trans- 
lating this into the real world, it 
becomes easy to sign off that one of 
your enlisted sailors has performed 
a maintenance check on the ship’s 
missile system even if you are un- 
sure. It becomes a crisis if the mis- 
sile system doesn’t work and can’t 
defend the ship under attack. 


The reason the Honor Concept at 
the Academy exists is to touch on 
the concept that integrity is the most 
important attribute that a combat 
leader can have. Men and women 
will not willingly lay down their 
lives in defense of their nation and 
her freedom if the leader asking 
them to do that is not honorable. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior is not 
one who goes 
to war or kills 
people, but 
rather one who 
is dedicated to 
the creation of 
a more vivid 
peace. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior 
honors the 
traditional 
warrior vir- 
tues: loyalty, 
integrity, dig- 
nity, courtesy, 
courage, pru- 
dence, and be- 
nevolence. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior pur- 
sues self-mas- 
tery through 


will, patience, 
and diligent 
practice. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior works 
to perfect him- 
self or herself 
not so much as 
a means to 
achieving some 
external goal 
as for its own 
sake. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior is will- 
ing to take cal- 
culated risks to 
realize his or 
her potential 
and to further 
the general 
good. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior is fully 
accountable 
for his or her 
actions. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior seeks 
the inner free- 
dom that 
comes from 
the study of es- 
thetics, cul- 
ture, and the 
wisdom of the 
ages. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior re- 
spects and val- 
ues the human 
individual and 
all life on the 
planet. To 
serve others is 
of the highest 
good. To freely 
give and accept 
nourishment 
from life is the 
warrior’s chal- 
lenge. 


she is able to 
view all com- 
plaints, re- 
grets, and 
moods of mel- 
ancholy as in- 
dulgences. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior aims 
to achieve con- 
trol and to act 
with abandon. 


¢ The Modern 
Warrior real- 
izes that being 
a warrior 
doesn’t mean 
winning or 
even succeed- 
ing. It means 
putting your 
life on the line. 
It means risk- 
ing and failing 


I’m lucky in that I grew up ina 
home where I learned by daily ex- 
ample to do the right thing because 
it was the right thing to do. Too 
many of my classmates did not get 
that valuable lesson at home and 
missed it somewhere along the way 
at the Naval Academy. The Acad- 
emy needs to rekindle that pride 
that comes with doing the right 
thing. They need to rekindle the 
pride in going to the premiere com- 
missioning source in the military. 
The task ahead of the Naval Acad- 
emy is not an easy one. Only 
through daily example can the 
Academy leaders demonstrate and 
instill the values represented by the 
Honor Concept. @ 


and risking 
¢ The Modern again, as long 
Warrior re- as you live. 
veres the spiri- 
tual realm that When the 
lies beyond ap- samurai 
petites and Kikushi was 
appearances. ordained a 
bodhisattva 
¢ The Modern (one devoted 


to lifelong ser- 
vice), his mas- 
ter told him, 
“You must 
concentrate 
upon and con- 
secrate your- 
self wholly to 
each day, as 
though a fire 
were raging in 
your hair.” 


Warrior cher- 
ishes life and 
thus conducts 
his or her af- 
fairs in sucha 
manner as to 
be prepared at 
every moment 
for death. In 
this light, he or 


© George Leonard 
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Sun-T zu: 
The Art 
of Warfare 


Almost every early 
Chinese thinker saw “aga 
warfare as a domain of philosophical 
inquiry, and an intimate connection 
between philosopher and warrior. Roger 
Ames explains ho, a model of harmony 
that gives equal importance to the quest 
for wisdom and the struggle for victory. 
Understanding how Sun-tzu's philosophy 
was applied, we see the possibility of 
grounding his wisdom in practice. 
—Richard Strozzi Heckler 


At first be like a modest maiden, 

And the enemy will open the door; 
Afterward be as swift as a scurrying rabbit, 
And the enemy will be too late to resist you. 


The Art of Warfare 

Sun-Tzu. Ballantine Books, 1993; 319 pp. 
ISBN 0-345-36239-X 

$25 ($27 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


The Globalization of 
Arms Production 
¢ The Bottom-Up Review 


The downsizing of America’s defense 
industry is happening without a plan. 
The technical communities involved in 
complex projects are rapidly being 
converted into intellectual ghost towns. 
The companies charged with nurturing 
these information refineries are behaving 
predictably and seeking to preserve their 
fragile ecosystems. 


The net result is increased propagation of 
weapons. Very strange peace dividend! 
These two reports are a good tutorial on 
cause and unintended consequence. —jS 


The Globalization 

of Arms Production 
(Defense Markets in Transition) 

_ Richard A. Bitzinger. 1993; 52 pp. 


The Bottom-Up 
Review 

Andrew F. Krepinevich. 
1994; 63 pp. 


Both $10 ($12.50 postpaid) 
from Defense Budget 
Project, 777 N. Capitol 
Street NE, Suite 710, 
Washington, DC 20002; 
202/408-1517 


Leading the Way 


This is an inside perspective of the 
reform of America’s military over the 
past thirty years. It chronicles the 
struggles of men and women who 
stayed true to their warrior ideals 
despite great odds. This book helps 
mend some of the pain and outrage of 
the Vietnam era. —Richard Strozzi Heckler 


The other thing that bothered me was how 
regimented the teaching was: “This is what 
we want you to say, Major.” A monkey 
could’ve taught the lesson plan. It was 
geared for the latter part of the Korean 
War, with static trench warfare. That was 
the origin of the ill-conceived tactics we 
took with us to Vietnam... . 


| made a personal decision: “I don’t care if | 
ever get promoted again or not. I’m going 
to do this right. I’m not going to puppet the 
lesson plan. I’m going to teach whatever | 
think is best, because the Marine corps is 
not going to give me a better way to do it. 
They can fire me, they can court-martial me. 
But I’m not going to teach it wrong again.” 


lf a marine tells me that he is never afraid, 
there is something wrong with him. That’s 
the type of person you want to stay away 
from. Yes, | was scared. ... 


Something else that | felt important to keep 
in check was that a lot of troops wanted to 
open fire. The Ist sergeant and | talked to a 


velerans 
seit the 
ja Ora History 


Leading the Way 

(How Vietnam Veterans 

Rebuilt the U.S. Military) 

Al Santoli. Ballantine Books, 

1993; 448 pp. ISBN 0-345-37498-3 

$23 ($25 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, 
Westminster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


lot of them. We said, “Y’all don’t under- 
stand. The minute you pull that trigger and 
kill somebody, your life is changed forever. 
That's a feeling you'll never get rid of.” 


They said, “Hell, Top, he’s the enemy.” 
| said, “That's right. But you've got to 
realize that “enemy” should be treated 
humanely. You are an American fighter. 
You are not a paid killer.” 


We developed a value system. We said, 
“We don’t care what society is doing. We 
aren't going to accept a drug problem, we 
will have urinalysis testing. And if people 
fail it, they’re out. We know what type 

of people we need in here.” And we 
developed an unstated belief or credo, 

“It ain’t going to happen again on my watch.” 


The West Point Way of Leadership 


The chore of a military leader is motivat- 
ing normal human beings to perform 
unspeakable tasks under unthinkable 
conditions. Since conscription was 
abolished in the United States, this skill 
has had limited usage in the culture. 
Curiously, the general level of confidence 
in our cultural leaders has also declined. 


Maintaining personal and organizational 
integrity requires constant vigilance. The 
honor code is a set of unreachable 
standards that. when practiced well, give 
a leader the basis for personal discipline 
in the midst of chaos. Though it seems 
counterintuitive, military training tactics 
are fundamentally rooted in a deep 
respect for the individual. 


This book is a good place to stop and 
ponder the costs and benefits of our 
current leadership models. —JS 


a 

The first major lesson leaders must learn 

is to follow. The next is to trust and be 
trustworthy. Contradictory as it may seem, 
the third lesson is independence of mind. 


= 


The West Point 

Way of Leadership 

Larry R. Donnithorne. 

Doubleday & Co., 1993; 179 pp. 

ISBN 0-385-41 703-9 

$20 ($22.50 postpaid) from 

Bantam, Doubleday, Dell/Fulfillment Dept., 
2451 S. Wolf Road, Des Plaines, IL 

60018; 800/223-6834 


Why does the Academy think it a good 
idea to elevate the cadet’s sensitivity to 
moral issues of going to war and fighting 
wars? Why should leaders think about the 
basic morality of their situations? It’s crucial 
because leadership entails having a mind 
broad enough to sense when the organiza- 
tion is wrong and a heart courageous 
enough to do something to fix it. 
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As SS another winter, two years 
before I met Israel, that I was 
approached by a woman who wanted 
to tell me how she had reluctantly 
participated in a series of anonymous 
falsehoods. She had been working for 
the Department of Energy. It was soon 
after the accident at Three Mile Island. 
Congress had mandated that the safety 
of nuclear power plants be studied. 
The department put her in charge of 
determining what kind of training the 
operators at plants were receiving. 


Like a runner from the battle of Troy, 
she told me her story in great gulps of 
speech. Yet, despite her urgency, her 
approach was careful. I listened care- 
fully too, sensing she might be struck 
dumb at any instant, not from any out- 
side force so much as her own fear. 


She had written not one but two reports, 
she told me. The first report showed 
serious, even dangerous inadequacies in 
training programs for those who daily 
operate the control boards of nuclear 
power plants. But Congress never re- 
ceived this report. It was buried from the 
public eye. It was only the second report, 
done at the request of her supervisors, 
and omitting several revealing questions, 
that Congress ever saw. 


After she did the second study, she quit 
herjob. Now she wanted to give the first 
report to someone. Would I take it? She 
did not have it with her. We met in 
Kentucky, but the report was in Tennes- 
see where she still lived. | would have to 
return to the South and visit her there. 


It was over a year before I could come 
again, and circumstances had changed. 
She had searched for work for several 
months, until the money she saved was 
almost gone. Her old job was still there, 
and she took it. She could not give me 
the report now. At least not for publica- 
tion. Did I understand? It would mean 
the loss of her livelihood. But still she 
wanted me to visit her. She would tell 
me her story in greater detail, and show 
me the inner workings of the place. 


The ground was cold and the grass 
turned brown, the way it does in winter 
east of the Rockies. I had been to Appa- 
lachia before, but never in this season. 
Still there was a beauty that surprised 
me. The doe-brown hills were soft like 
the soft speech of the region. Lee’s rented 
house, though it was in a working class 
neighborhood in Knoxville, was sur- 
rounded with an expanse of grass and 
trees. It was made of wood, white, with 
a sitting porch all along the front. 


It was because she loved the Appala- 
chia that she first accepted the offer of a 
job at Oak Ridge. The research facility 
that produced fissionable material for 
the first atomic bomb is situated just 
outside Knoxville in what was once farm 
country. It is not too far from the moun- 
tains and it shares the culture of the 
whole region, a culture laid close to the 
land, familiar with poverty, rebelling 
against authority yet submitting to 
seemingly anonymous powers, a cul- 
ture rich unto itself, with its own vo- 
cabulary, its own style of guitar play- 


ing, woodcarving, dance, storytelling 
and wit. 


Now writing, I find some irony in this, that 
her desire to work in the nuclear industry 
came from a sense of integrity, the wish to 
live and work in the place where she was 
born. Though she knew weapons were 
made there, the original purpose for which 
she was hired was innocent enough. A 
private contractor for the Department of 
Energy was studying the effects of weath- 
erizing the houses of the poor, and she 
would assist in that study. 


few days after I arrived she drove 

me into and around this commu- 
nity. Before she moved to Knoxville she 
had settled in Oak Ridge itself, the com- 
munity that was planned around vari- 
ous nuclear plants and research facili- 
ties. The first sign to her that something 
was wrong here was the absence of that 
soft, musical Appalachian speech so fa- 
miliar to her. 


I recognized a look to the place; it was 
the same look that had come over the 
San Fernando Valley where! grew upin 
the middle fifties. Old farms, orchards, 
fields, replaced by low concrete build- 
ings, thrown up almost overnight, shop- 
ping malls housing chains, witha manu- 
factured look, as if life itself were the 
prefabricated product of an assembly 
line and lacking any history, or at least 
missing all memory of the past. 
How did it happen? There was some 
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planning. It took place quickly, in the 
heat of war, under the aegis of the mili- 
tary. Iris, who lived with Lee and was 
her lover, had seen some of the plans. 
Her father wasa machinist at Oak Ridge 
and she had grown up there. She de- 
scribed these plans as we sat in their 
kitchen one night. A separate sector for 
African-Americans was engineered into 
the ground plans. And another sector 
for plant workers, machinists, secretar- 
ies, support people, in undistinguished 
rectangular buildings with thin walls 
fronted by asphalt parking lots. This 
was where Iris’s parents still lived and 
it was where Lee lived before she moved 


ture of terrible weapons. But this pla- 
cidity was like the calm of someone 
given to hysteria or violence who has 
been tranquilized. There is a dull calm- 
ness that is too still, and then the stories 
that every once ina while migrate to the 
surface. The animal laboratory, a non- 
descript building surrounded by green, 
looking for all the world like a dentist's 
office, housing, according to Lee, strange 
creatures such as six-legged pigs who 
still survived after years of experiments 
to determine the genetic effects of radia- 
tion. The results of those experiments 
were labeled top secret. And no one was 
allowed into that building without a 


imagined then a new 


employee, perhaps just licensed, sitting at a 
control board. As his or perhaps her hand 
reaches for a particular lever, does she know 
what process she sets in motion, or does 

she make this motion through a fog of 
reassuring language, any sense of danger or 
her own ignorance dulled by the seeming 


normalcy of hersurroundings? 


to Knoxville. The nicest sector, wooded 
and comfortable, with front lawns and 
back yards, and shaded drives ending 
in circles, was reserved for the scientists 
and the administrators. 


Yet, though there was a hierarchy from 
the beginning, the look of the place 
pointed to no seat of power. There was 
no domed capitol, no ceremonial arch, 
no wide boulevard leading to an impres- 
sive set of marble steps. One sensed in- 
stead a hidden power, inaccessible both 
to the eye and, in some cases, even to 
reason. There were the omnipresent yet 
never declared plans, unassailable for 
reasons of national security, dictating 
that chain link should be thrown around 
a field, or that access to an old country 
road be suddenly forbidden. Who or- 
dered this and why was never known. 


The place looked amazingly peaceful, 
even placid, for the site of the manufac- 
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permit. But for what purpose did they 
still keep the animals? 


And then there was the story Lee told 
me about a truck carrying spent fuel 
rods that had turned over on the pike. 
The Department of Energy sent a friend 
of hers, a photographer, out to docu- 
ment the accident, but in the middle of 
taking pictures he found himself pinned 
down by two guards, a pistol pointing 
at his head. They tore the film from his 
camera and threatened to arrest him. 
When finally he convinced them to look 
at his credentials, they said he did not 
have the right authorization. 


he village belongs to the castle, Kafka 

wrote earlier in the century, and 
whoever lives here or passes the night does 
so, in a manner of speaking, in the castle 
itself. Nobody may do that without the 
Count's permission. 


But who is the Count? And how does 
one get to the castle? Who gives the 
proper authorization? Who can tell us 
why things are the way they are? There 
was in Oak Ridge no single Count, no 
single castle, but instead many shad- 
owy Counts, like strange magnets act- 
ing at a distance, known only by the 
indecipherable patterns of what lay 
within their purview. 


A s if she were describing this 

vacuum of identifiable power, 
pointing out an enclosed piece of the 
landscape to me, Lee said, These are 
called orphan lands. The phrase had origi- 
nated among local people to name those 
parts of what had been local ground, 
now mysteriously sealed off by some 
agency at Oak Ridge. The sense of hu- 
mor is not new. There is a history of 
absent power in this part of the country. 
Near the end of the nineteenth century 
British and Northern capital combined 
to buy up tracts of land in Kentucky and 
Tennessee for mineral rights. Hence 
came the big mines and company towns, 
and governments within governments 
whose real power issued from far away. 


There were of course small rebellions as 
well as sly remarks, and for this too the 
region had a history. It was settled by 
mountain people, menand women who 
had forged their way farther and far- 
ther into lands ungoverned by white 
men, people who preferred as little gov- 
ernance as possible. Now there were 
the burials, for instance, headstones you 
might encounter anywhere along the 
turnpike. According to an old Tennes- 
see law, all public lands can be used for 
private burial, and Lee took these buri- 
als to be a mute protest against the 
seizing of public ground. Of course I 
read another irony into this image of the 
dead lying all about these offices from 
which issued instruments of death. 


ee was born in the coal mining 

mountains of Tennessee and she 
had an aching love of the region. Her 
family was poor but her father had had 
some education. He was a preacher. 
One summer she told me she had had to 
spend every night, seven days a week, 
sitting ina tent hearing another preacher 
deliver his sermons, with that unremit- 
ting harshness of purpose and predict- 
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able repetition which characterize evan- 
gelical rhetoric. 


The world of fundamental religion does 
not recognize even the slightest varia- 
tion in meaning should this meaning 
fall outside its own definition of truth. It 
is only now that I write that I wonder if 
such a tightly circumscribed structure 
of thought makes up for early, painful 
and unaccountable losses. Even the loss, 
for instance, of all the daylight hours, of 
one’s life force, taken year after year by 
an obscure and distant ownership, the 
loss of dignity which comes from pov- 
erty and need, by which one is reduced 
to fear, or begging, or doing what does 
not seem entirely right, the loss of 
selfhood when nameless others have so 
much power over one’s life. Just like 
silence, this loss is repeated from one 
generation to the next so that its occur- 
rence too seems inevitable. 


But all systems of thought, especially if 
they are rigid, are bound to fail at one 
moment or another. This happened to 
Lee’s father just after the Second World 
War. Every explanation for existence he 
had memorized stood mute before what 
he witnessed. He had been sent to the 
South Pacific. And then, six months af- 
ter the bomb was dropped, he found 
himself in the ruins of Hiroshima. He 
would describe it to his children, the 
spectacular dimensions of the damage. 
But the crumbling of something inside 
him could hardly be described. Lee’s 
mother said it more simply, Nothing 
before or since had so destroyed him, she 
said. He returned shattered. 


Was it then, shaken and stunned, in the 
paucity of anything else that might help 
him survive or even understand what 
he had seen, that, though all he believed 
in before had failed this test, still he 
drew the old beliefs more tightly around 
him, the same way an abused child 
clings more desperately to the abusing 
parent? Certainly it was that way with 
his idea of manhood. And his sons suf- 
fered from this. The boys were smacked 
down, Lee said, for not being men, on the 
one hand, and then for being too much men. 


Both sons ended up in various kinds of 
trouble. The older one started to pull 
himself together after the younger son 
was found dead ina drainage ditch. He 
had been taking drugs and then walked 
home through anicy countryside injust 
his shirtsleeves. When he fell asleep he 


must have tried to warm himself by 
lying in this cradle in the earth. 


he requirements of gender are like 

the omnipresent yet partly hidden 
plans of asecret bureaucracy. lam think- 
ing of Franz Kafka, how he was a small 
man, in some way unmanned by the 
terrifying figure of his father, whose 
standards he could never achieve. It 
was the critic Walter Benjamin who 
noticed that the last sentence of The Trial 
speaks of shame: It was as if the shame of 
it must outlive him. Certainly a soldier, 


That Lee was a lesbian was a fact only 
half disclosed where she worked. 
Though there were those who knew, 
the truth of her life was never openly 
discussed. We are all, even the most 
orthodox among us, used to such litle 
lies of being. We make subtle changes in 
posture, or dress or speech, to match an 
occasion at which convention is re- 
quired, becoming more manly, more 
lady-like for a period, until, returning 
home, we feel more ourselves. Moving 
from home to work, Lee suffered a daily 
transformation. Was this part of what 
allowed her to continue to participate in 
what she did not condone? 


Lik€a runner from the battle 


of Troy, she told me her story in great gulps of 


speech. H listened carefully, sensing she might be 


struck dumb at any instant, not from 
outside force so much aS her OWN 


judged on the battlefield by his man- 
hood, is compelled by a fear of shame 
and the desire for a glory that will sur- 
vive him. Does the shadow ofa soldier’s 
life fall over every man? 


Andis therenotshameatthe core of allone 
learns as one learns propriety? The body a 
terrain of forbidden acts. Hungers, expres- 
sions, evidences of flesh permeating an 
atmosphere of denial. Shamecommingling 
with skin, cells, bone, even breath. 


If the shame is intense enough it out- 
lives anyone it touches, whether man or 
woman. I am still thinking of gender. 
How shame drives this unbending struc- 
ture to which we must mold ourselves. 
In the true logic of this system, if one 
does not conform, one ceases to exist at 
all. And any continued evidence of ex- 
istence is the subject of shame. It is this 
feeling, that one ought to be invisible, 
hardly heard, barely making any im- 
pression on the whole, that wraps itself 
inconspicuously through every para- 
doxical turning, transforming even an- 
ger over compromise and loss and dis- 
comfort into an energy that sustains the 
monolithic judgment. 


fear. 


She told me this story. One of her col- 
leagues was a gay man. She was the 
only one where they worked who knew. 
Was it the need to keep his private life 
hidden that made him seem so closed? 
It is an effective way to keep a secret, to 
reveal nothing at all of oneself. This 
strategy need not be planned. Silence 
over any subject tends to grow. One 
thought, one moment multiplies until 
everything is buried and not speaking 
is a habit. But one day he opened up to 
her. He had been sent across the coun- 
try to speak before assemblies of high 
school students and tell them that the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear power was entirely safe. He 
knew this was not the truth. But he did 
it. How do you live with something like 
that? he asked her, and then sank back 
into his habitual silence. 


W: sat in the kitchen together eat 
ing food familiar to me from my 
grandmother’s southern Illinois child- 
hood, while Lee and Iris spoke of the 
discomfort they had with this work. Iris 
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had been in love with science and par- 
ticularly the subatomic world of nuclear 
physics ever since she could remember. 
Physicists and engineers had been the 
heroes of the world she knew. They 
were the heroes of my world too, grow- 
ing up in the decades after the war. One 
felt as if these scientists held a key to an 
arcane world of meaning once open 
only to mystics or the most sensitive of 
theologians. In Iris’s world they must 
have seemed to have the power of God 
to make and destroy worlds. 


But in order to enter the world of mean- 
ing, Iris would have to work at cross- 
purposes with her sense of what was 
right. The only available employment 
in the field of nuclear engineering was 
in the weapons industry. Would she 
then, over time, sink like Lee’s friend 
at work into a silence that erases all 
meaning? 


The process is like a kind of erosion, 
diminishing the capacity to see as well 
as speak. Iris knew now that she had 
been swimming as a child in polluted 
waters. Had it affected her health? I 
asked her. No, she told me. But later I 
learned she had serious arthritis in her 
hip, requiring surgery, causing her con- 
tinual pain. A coworker of Lee’s, an 
industrial safety engineer, had also 
never made the connection between her 
own breast cancer and her frequent pres- 
ence at the Y-Plant until Lee interviewed 
her for me. 


Lee never intended to work in the 
nuclear industry. After a while the 
weatherizing contract was completed. 
And then she found herself presented 


with contracts of another kind. The tran- 
sition was smooth, barely perceptible. 
When she did leave, her resume showed 
that she had the greatest experience in 
the nuclear field. The sense of wrong- 
doing she felt simply leadered her 
speech, her gait. She felt as trapped as 
the orphan lands, enclosed in an exclu- 
sive world, with its own ethics, its own 
standards, even its own language. 


It is language of disguises that has 
evolved over four decades, so that it is 
no longer so strange to speak of a nuclear 
accident as an event, or the explosion at 
Three Mile Island as a normal aberration. 
All bureaucracies contain such obfus- 
cating terms. It was part of Kafka’s bril- 
liance to capture whathe called officialese, 
the language of the military and the 
government that was introduced to Cen- 
tral Europe by Frederick the Great in an 
attempt to make his armies uniform 
and obedient. It is an impersonal lan- 
guage, purged of feeling, disembodied, 
uttered as if by no one with an earthly 
existence. 


One must lie low, Kafka wrote in The 
Trial, no matter how much it went against 
the grain, and try to understand that this 
great organization remained, so to speak, in 
a state of delicate balance, and that if some- 
one took it upon himself to alter the disposi- 
tion of things around him, he ran the risk of 
losing his footing and falling to destruction, 
while the organization would simply right 
itself by some compensating reaction in 
another part of its machinery — since ev- 
erything interlocked — and remain un- 
changed, unless, indeed, which was very 
probable, it became still more rigid, more 


It WAS chilling now to think of the 


power plant near my home in Diablo Canyon. 
Never mind that it is built on an earthquake 
fault. Was that the plant in the study that of- 


fered only four hours’ training in radiological 


protection and control: 
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vigilant, severer and more ruthless. 


As she spread the two reports she had 
written before us on the kitchen table, 
Lee warned me again not to reveal her 
name or the contents of the first report. 
Not unless she succeeded in leaving, 
one day, and in finding other work. 
Together we read the figures and graphs, 
Lee translating them into the actual cir- 
cumstances they represented until 
gradually I began to see that the bound- 
ary separating her world from mine 
was illusory, asI too, and alll loved, was 
swept toward the same catastrophe. 


When nothing is going wrong, she told 
me, it is a very easy task to run the 
control board for a power plant. But if a 
crisis is brewing, as many as twenty- 
seven gauges might need te be read, 
while the same number of lights are 
flashing, together with buzzers sound- 
ing. The effect is pandemonium. The 
wrong decision can make matters much 
worse. A crisis can accelerate rapidly, 
even in a matter of minutes or seconds, 
becoming irreversible. But the right 
decision cannot be reached without a 
thorough knowledge of how nuclear 
plants function, both theoretically and 
practically. 


The board is shaped in a horseshoe and 
contains literally dozens of gauges, 
meters, knobs and switches, many of 
which look alike. To make matters 
worse, new technology has required 
additional gauges and switches, but in- 
stead of redesigning existing boards, 
manufacturers have simply made pan- 
els to be added. Often these are placed 
in back of the operator and in some 
cases across the room. Even for a well- 
educated operator the task is difficult. 


But at the time she did her study, not 
even the senior licensed operators who 
supervised other operators were re- 
quired to have an undergraduate de- 
gree in any field of science. The 
nonlicensed operators were not even 
required to havea high school diploma. 
This placed a heavy burden on the train- 
ing programs. 


By far the most neglected area of train- 
ing wasin general knowledge. Few train- 
ing programs taught their future opera- 
tors the principles of thermodynamics. 
Few of those who operated the boards 
daily would be required to know what 
really causes an explosion and why, or 
even how nuclear energy is generated. 
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One would hope that at least the future 
operators, lacking the education they 
needed to make intelligent decisions in 
a crisis, would be called upon to repeat 
certain procedures until they became 
habit. But very few of the training pro- 
grams provided drills or simulated tri- 
als even for emergency procedures. 
Most practical experience was acquired 
on thejob while using an activated board 
with all the attendant risks of failure. 


What then was being taught and how? 
Answers to specific questions, those the 
industry knew would be on the licens- 
ing examination, were fed to the candi- 
dates in classrooms or on the job. Cer- 
tain procedures were memorized but 
never practiced. Further, the examina- 
tions were half oral and that half was 
graded subjectively by the examiner, 
who was hardly qualified tojudge. (This 
particular job was not popular, and so 
examiners had to be chosen from those 
who had been rejected for other jobs.) 
Finally, the industry was self-regulat- 
ing, meaning that the examiners were 
hired by the industry, and the industry, 
always short of operators, wanted can- 
didates to pass the test. 


imagined then a new employee, per- 

haps just licensed, sitting at a control 
board. As his or perhaps her hand 
reaches for a particular lever, does she 
know what process she sets in motion, 
can she follow the consequences of what 
she does all the way down the line, or 
does she make this motion through a 
fog of reassuring language, any sense of 
danger or her own ignorance dulled by 
the seeming normalcy of her surround- 
ings? 


Perhaps this is why in one planta worker 
could decide to use a microwave oven, 
which was provided for employees to 
heat their lunches, to dry out a piece of 
radioactive equipment. Or why, in an- 
other plant, workers attempted to mend 
a hole in a pipe with a basketball. 


It was chilling now to think of the power 
plant near my home in Diablo Canyon. 
Never mind that it is built on an earth- 
quake fault. Was that the plant in the 
study that offered only four hours’ train- 
ing in radiological protection and con- 
trol? Or wasit one of the twenty-one out 
of forty-seven plants that offered no 
training in this field? Was it among the 
sixteen plants that did put their opera- 


tors through drills? Was it among the 
seventeen plants that did not train se- 
nior licensed operators in systems de- 
sign features and operating responsi- 
bilities? Was it the plant that offered its 
supervisors less than an hour of instruc- 
tion in fuel handling? Or was it among 
the eighteen that did not train their 
supervisors how to handle fuel at all? 


To protect the city against siege a high wall 
is built around it. 


One likes to believe that somehow there 
is someone or something safe and infal- 
lible standing between oneself and cata- 
clysm. I remember watching a public 
service film at my grammar school that 
showed firemen being trained to put 
out fires. Was that my father standing in 
the tower? He wore a blue uniform just 
like my father and jumped as my father 
was taught to jump from a high place 
into a net. Even as children, we under- 
stood the purpose of this, just as we 
understood our own fire drills. In case 
of emergency, you need to be ready. 
And practice makes perfect. 


How then could those who made these 
decisions fail to provide drills for the 
operators of nuclear power plants when 
the flames there would be so much 
fiercer, so much more difficult to put 
out, spreading toxic fumes over an un- 
imaginable expanse of space and time? 
And how could anyone, once the evi- 
dence was clear, choose to bury the 
document that sounded the alarm? 


Yet perhaps itis the very extremity of the 
danger, bordering as it does on the con- 
tinuity of life itself, the desire for safety 
as an ultimate state that seals away all 
fear as if into a foreign country, the wish 
for a miraculous, mysterious security 
won not so much by practical effort, or 
even through theoretical understanding, 
but by the determination to keep on in 
one direction despite every indication of 
trouble, hence vanquishing not only this 
danger but all catastrophe and every 
mortal mistake by a sheer act of will, a 
terrible fear of danger that causes this 
denial of danger. 


But illusion has its own costs. There is 
also the fear that the unspoken will be 
spoken. I was intimate once with a 
woman who told small lies as a matter 
of habit. She would forget the telling of 
them, but still they seemed to accumu- 
late, encircling her inner world with a 
hostile environment. Many old friends 


and acquaintances were shunned and 
feared, as if their very presence might 
endanger an existence based on false- 
hood. Knowledge that is denied at the 
core is often pushed to the periphery. Is 
it not then predictable that one day the 
periphery will be observed making an 
assault on even the most carefully built 
fortifications? 


Before the development of the first cell it is 
speculated that by accident a protein spiroid 
engulfed nucleic acids and enzymes. 


Is it in defense of illusion that violence 
has come to surround the nuclear in- 
dustry. The death of Karen Silkwood is 
one of several mysterious deaths that 
have occurred in many different loca- 
tions. Who were the murderers? Noone 
knows exactly. This contributes to the 
strangeness of the events. Lee and I 
talked to a doctor whose life had been 
threatened after he began organizing 
protests in his community. Many of his 
patients worked in the plants, and they 
continually told him about small acci- 
dents, emissions of radioactivity into 
the air, and so he was concerned about 
the health of his children. But the dan- 
ger to his family became greater when 
bullets were fired into his home. He quit 
his practice and moved to another town. 


Lee and I speculated about the report. 
The data were old. The industry could 
claim that everything had changed in 
the years since the study, though Lee 
doubted that it had. There was the scan- 
dal of the burial. The fact that the report 
never reached Congress. The lies impli- 
cated in this concealment. But was this 
enough to inspire violence? We assured 
ourselves it was not. Still, when I left, I 
wrapped the two reports in green shiny 
paper tied with a red ribbon to make 
them look like a Christmas present. 


The Aurelian wall built around Rome in the 
third century is nineteen kilometers long 
and strengthened at thirty-meter intervals 
with 381 square towers. 


What was I to do with what Lee had told 
me? Evenif I never mentioned hername, 
she would be easily traced. I had prom- 
ised to keep silent. And I did. What we 
both knew existed for a while in a kind 
of limbo, a borderland of disquiet and 
irresolution, thatsame silence into which 
so much had already fallen. 


While I was visiting her in Oak Ridge, 
Lee told me one other story in passing. 
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Oak Ridge Associated Universities had 
participated in radiation experiments 
in the late sixties. They used terminally 
ill cancer patients. Lee thought some of 
them were the children of military per- 
sonnel. The story stayed with me. It 
reminded me of what Israel Torres had 
seen, the men in the compound. And, of 
course, I could not help but think of the 
medical experiments performed in con- 
centration camps that occurred ina dis- 
tant geography during the first years of 
my life. 

It is probable that the next great advance 
took place when larger cells engulfed smaller 
cells. 


It was only several years later that I was 
able to verify Lee’s story about the ex- 
periments. Neither the patients nor, in 
the case of children, their parents, were 
fully informed about the nature of the 
treatments offered. The study was 
funded by NASA. They wanted to know 
precisely what amount of radiation 
would produce nausea. Men were soon 
to be sent to the moon. If an astronaut, 
breathing through an oxygen mask, 
were to vomit, he would not survive. 


I am thinking now of the mother of one 
of the irradiated children. When she 
looked on her son’s small body, strug- 
gling to live, she was thinking neither of 
astronauts nor of the moon. He weighed 
less than thirty pounds now. There was 
so much that he had endured in his six 
years of life. When was it that she 
grasped that something more than a 
simple process of dying was taking 
place? Was there a slow widening arc to 
her discomfort, a sense that would not 
be still, of wrongness? Or was the injus- 
tice of it revealed to her suddenly, even 
if unnamed and obscure in its reasons, 
in a stunning moment of clarity? 


In the 13th century changes in classical 
Roman fortification are imported from the 
East by Crusaders. At Carcassonne, a sec- 
ond fortification encircles the first. A large 
round barbican joins the flank. The towers 
are hollow from the base, and galleries pro- 
jecting outward are built of stone. 


This knowledge of course does not quiet 
the mind. One wonders then how such 
a thing came to pass, a child suffering in 
this way to bring men to the moon. The 
mind travels backward in time, tracing 
first this thread and then that, hoping to 
unwind the tangle and reach some clear 
place of origin. 
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B ut of course a solitary understand- 
ing is not enough. One wants 
others to know. How grateful was Israel 
Torres that I heard his story and be- 
lieved him. And Nelle’s story too sought 
a listener. Or a land of listeners, where 
all that had happened might come to 
rest, in the intelligent and curious mind 
of a shared grief. 


Foreach solitary story belongs toa larger 
story. Now what took place cannot be 
told by the witnesses alone. So many of 
those who might remember — Von 
Braun, Truman, MacArthur — have 
died. Yet the story is still told if only as 
a mute legacy of deeds endured and 
enacted by the living. 


All plants and animals are made 
from cells. 


Lee finally left Oak Ridge in the summer 
of 1985. We are talking about/leaving where 
we aren't seen/to go where we are more 
visible, she had written in a poem. It was 
just nine months before the explosion at 
Chernobyl. History repeated itself. Once 
again there was denial. The evacuations 
were too slow. Many children suffered. 
Many are still ill and will fall ill in the 
future, unto many generations. 


The ideal city of the Renaissance is 
conceived as radial in plan since this 
connects the defensive resources at the 
center of the city to the protective outer 
walls at the periphery. 


Nowhere is there a record of all that has 
happened in human history, except in 
living consciousness. And does the truth 
each of us knows die along with us 
unless we speak it? This we cannot 
know. Only we know that the conse- 
quences of every act continue and them- 
selves cause other consequences until a 
later generation will accept the circum- 
stances created of these acts as inevi- 
table. Unless instead this generation tries 
to unravel the mystery. And if they 
penetrate the secret whose scent per- 
sists in all eventualities, will they say, 
finally, this death, this wound, this suf- 
fering, was not necessary? 


The cells of the human body are differenti- 
ated according to function. There are cells 
which make up bone, muscle, blood. Cells 
which create immunity, send messages from 
one part of the body to another, cells which 
remember, understand, see. 


The last part of the story Nelle told me 
is not as dramatic as the vision of Israel 


Torres. Yetit has weight as consequence 
and cause. The nuclear power industry 
and the factories that produce parts of 
nuclear bombs are situated not too far 
from the coal mining area of the Appa- 
lachia near the Kentucky-Virginia bor- 
der. Thus it is not uncommon for the 
unskilled children of coal miners to 
migrate sixty miles and take up jobs in 
which, like their fathers, they are ex- 
posed to substances dangerous to their 
health. Nelle wears her protective cloth- 
ing. She is mindful of the regulations. 
And yet accidents happen. This is one 
she told me about that did not get re- 
ported in the newspapers. The water 
from the cooling system of the plant 
where she works got mixed in some- 
how with the water provided for the 
workers to take showers. The men and 
women who work with plutonium are 
supposed to shower so that they can be 
decontaminated. But that day this mix- 
ture was not detected until after they 
took their showers. Every one of them 
set off an alarm as they attempted to 
leave the building because the showers 
had made them radioactive. 


Because of the introduction of firearms the 
radial plan is no longer essential, and forti- 
fications which become more important in 
the Baroque period, are now hexagonal. 


This story doesn’t have an ending yet. 
Except an old ending we’ve seen and 
known before, and learned to accept as 
if the gods had made it so. There are 
memories that perhaps we’ve buried 
together. And, as the song goes, . . . the 
faces of my friends and kin are scattered just 
like straw in the wind. @ 
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800/223-6834 
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Gunfighter Nation 


The Getting of Wisdom 


Frontier: a magical word. Romanticized 
frontier-tamers define the character- 
forming mythos of most nations. Itinerant 
swagmen in Australia; fur trappers in 
French Canadq; pistol-packing cowboys 
in the US. That courageous cowpoke is 
still with us in advertising, politics and 
the pointy-toed boots on urban feet, 
including mine. With scholarly devotion 
to detail, Gunfighter Nation traces the 
pervasive development of America’s 
frontier mythos through pulp fiction, 
movies and television, and shows how 
cowboy consciousness continues to 
form our collective psyche and deeply 
influence our politics. —Digger 

? 

For Kennedy and his advisers, the choice 
of the Frontier as a symbol was not simply 
a device for trade-marking the candidate. 
lt was an authentic metaphor, descriptive 
of the way in which they hoped to use 
political power and the kinds of struggle 
in which they wished to engage. The 
“Frontier” was for them a complexly 


Gunfighter Nation 

(The Myth of the Frontier 

in Twentieth-Century America) 

Richard Slotkin. 1993; 850 pp. 

ISBN 0-06-097575-X 

$20 ($22.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


resonant symbol, a vivid and memorable 
set of hero-tales — each a model of 
successful and morally justifying action 
on the stage of historical conflict. 


* 

A good deal of the creative energy of the 
intellectual establishment goes into the 
criticism and demystification of old myths. 
This critical mood both reflects and adds 
to the public skepticism that is the product 
of hard experience. But the history of 
humanity gives us no reason to suppose 
that we will ever cease to mythologize and 


mystify the origin and history of our societies. 


Women in Praise of the Sacred 


Each set of poems is paired with a con- 
cise biography that shows how boldly 
these women pursued their spiritual 
destinies. Many had to choose between 
a sexual, householder life and a life of 
the spirit. In medieval Europe, they 
flourished best when they lived as nuns 
in supportive, all-women communities. 
Whatever their paths, they came to 
know God and their own enlightenment 
on the authority of their own experience. 
They often describe the quiet, intimate 
presence of a God who inheres in the 
body and in the particular — in a 
mustard seed, a lake, a begging bowl, a 
sapphire, a lamp, the bee's foot daubed 
with honey. Even the nuns have a 
sensual spirit. —Katy Butler 


* 

It’s True | Went to the Market 

My friend, | went to the market and bought 
the Dark One. 

You claim by night, | claim by day. 

Actually | was beating a drum all the time | 
was buying him. 

You say | gave too much; | say too little. 
Actually, | put him on a scale before | 
bought him. 

What | paid was my social body, my town 
body, my family body, and all my inherited 
jewels. 

Mirabai says: The Dark One is my husband 
now. 

Be with me when | lie down; you promised 
me this in an earlier life. 

—Mirabai 


Of all that God has shown me 

| can speak just the smallest word, 
Not more than a honey bee 
Takes on his foot 

From an overspilling jar. 
—Mechtild of Magdeburg 


This world, 
compared to You — 


a lake so tiny 
even a mustard seed 
is too large for it to hold. 


Yet from that lake all Beings drink. 


And into it deer, jackals, 
rhinoceri, sea-elephants falling. 


From the earliest moment of birth, 
falling and falling 
in You. 

—tLal Ded 


From the mind 

of a single, long vine, 

one hundred opening lives. 
—Chiyo-Ni 


Women in Praise of the Sacred 
Jane Hirshfield, editor. 1994; 224 pp. 

ISBN 0-06-016987-7 

$22.50 ($25.25 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Publishers/Direct Mail, 

PO Box 588, Dunmore, PA 18512; 
800/331-3761 


This work is a joy. An American 
publisher has sensitively restored a 
great coming-of-age novel to its original 
1910 glory in a gift edition with period 
Impressionist paintings. 


Laura Rambotham’s physical and hor- 
monal journey from a secure home 

that she dominates to a frequently over- 
whelming boarding school is contempo- 
rary in all but setting. Australian women 
love this story; no wonder. Laura's 
struggle with sexual, physical and 
intellectual identity is a universal tale 
told in direct, simple, human terms. 


(H. H. Richardson = Ethel Richardson. 
Bruce Beresford's 1977 film of this story 
is on video and good.) —Digger 


Torn thus, between mutinous sentiments 
on the one hand, a longing for restitution 
on the other, Laura grew very sly —a 
regular little tactician. In these days, she 
was forever considering what she ought 
to do, what to leave undone. She learnt 

to weigh her words before uttering them, 
instead of blurting out her thoughts in the 
childish fashion that had exposed her to 
ridicule; she learnt, too, at last, to keep her 
real opinions to herself, and to make those 
she expressed tally with her hearers’. And 
she was quick to discover that this was a 
short-cut towards regaining her lost place: 
to conceal what she truly felt — particu- 
larly if her feelings ran counter to those of 
the majority. — For, the longer she was at 
school, the more insistently the truth was 
driven home to her, that the majority is 
always in the right. 


e 
She began to return the liking, and with 
interest, after the manner of a lonely, 
bottled-up child. And everything about 
Evelyn made it easy to grow fond of her. 
To begin with, Laura loved pretty things 
and pretty people; and her new friend was 
out and away the prettiest girl in the 
school. Then, too, she was clever, and that 
counted; you did not make a friend of a 
fool. ... whatever its origin, the good- 
nature was there, everlastingly; and Laura 
soon learnt that she could cuddle in under 
it, and be screened by it, 
as a lamb is screened 

by its mother’s 

woolly coat. 


The Getting 
of Wisdom 
Henry H. Richardson. 1993; 2 
ISBN 1-56279-042-0 

$25 ($27 postpaid) from Mercury House, 
201 Filbert Street, Suite 400, 

San Francisco, CA 94133; 800/998-9129 
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Radical Honesty 


The Roots of the Self 


A Washington, DC shrink, talking like a 
samurai or a zen master, cuts through 
the bullshit of “normal everyday life.” 
Honesty is the most rad policy of all! 
—Stuart Chapman 


People buy immeasurable loads of bullshit 
for the illusion of security. We believe se- 
curity comes from principles and from 
controlling other people, but security 
doesn’t exist. The only security we have is 
in our ability to fly by the seat of our pants. 
The being within which the mind resides 
yearns for freedom. The mind resists free- 
dom. Freedom is antithetical to mind. The 
mind exists for survival. The mind was built 
to provide security, certainty, prediction, 
and control. The mind has surpassed its 
function of physical survival to ensure 

the survival of the “sea of suggestions” 

it long ago decided it was. The mind is 

a bullshit machine. 


The main thing that can free a person from 
his or her own mind is telling the truth. 
Telling the truth is always interpreted by 
the mind as a threat to its security. When 
people think that who they are is their 
mind, they feel like they are committing 


suicide when they start telling the truth. It 
scares the shit out of them and they wish 

it would hurry up and get over with. And 
they are committing suicide, in a way. What 
dies in telling the truth is the false self, the 
image projection we have presented to the 
world. All real suicides, where people really 
died, were the result of a battle between being 
and mind. In those cases, the mind won. 


ral 


Radical Honesty 

(How to Transform Your Life 

By Telling the Truth) 

Brad Blanton. 1994; 292 pp. 

ISBN 0-9630921-2-X 

$15 ($17.50 postpaid) from Sparrowhawk 
Publications, Route |, Box 291, Stanley, 
Virginia 22851; 800/358-7884 =... 


Anima 


James Balog moves us to consider our 
common primate ancestry at the mythic, 
archetypal — rather than taxonomic — 
level. We share with the chimpanzee 
98.4 percent of the genetic material of 
which we are made; Balog provokes us 
through the poetics of image and word 
to feel the ties that bind. Evolution 
never appeared quite so sensual. 
—Mira Zussman 


The passage from life to death reveals 
the basic lie of anthropocentrism: 
Atom by Atom, the human and the 
natural are unmistakably Fused. 
Does the self then, at last, 

accept the nature it has 
been conditioned : 
to fear? 


anima 

James Balog. 1993; 65 pp. 

ISBN 0-9636266-0-4 

$24 ($27.50 postpaid) from Arts Alternative 
Press, 3200 Valmont Road, Suite 7, Boulder, 
CO 80301; 303/444-5432 


What is fixed genetically about behavior? 
What is not? What influence do race, sex, 
eye color, family order, or handedness 
have? Why can’t | be just like her? Why is 
Eeyore a grump while Winnie-the-Pooh is 
ever blissful? Could they change? Could 
we change? 


Human beings spend lots of time trying 
to figure themselves out, but our com- 
plexity makes self-understanding a diffi- 
cult venture. While this book is not a 
formula for finding yourself, it offers an 
interesting functional theory to apply 

to that project. 


It's physiology, but it's good reading. 
—Carol Sumser 


The basics of individuality are laid down early: 
whether we're quick or slow, easily angered 
or not, sunny or sullen, active or idle. The 
high-level parts of the brain develop diversely 
in different individuals, depending on experi- 
ences and a myriad of factors. Simply put, 
three primitive systems that evolved long 
before human beings ever were a glimmer 

in God’s eye are the primitive main roots 

of individuality. Each person lies at a point 

on the dimension of the system. 


The first of these systems has the task of 
alerting the cortex, sending a stream of 
arousal messages to the higher parts of 
the brain. Many of these messages travel 
through the limbic system in the mid brain, 
where emotions are controlled. The limbic 
system sends out its own stream of mes- 
sages to “wake up” the person to an event, 
such as “large object approaching fast!” 


The second system involves the interplay 

between the ancient lower brain centers, 

which have precise preprogrammed plans 

for action, and the more recently evolved 
higher brain centers, which try to regulate 
these spontaneous actions and make plans 
of their own. 


The third system governs the overall 
feeling tone of the person — 
whether one is 
sweet or sour, 
warm or cold; 
whether one 
characteristically 
approaches the 
world or withdraws 
from it. 


ORNSTEIN 


The Roots of the Self 

Robert Ornstein. HarperSanFrancisco, 
1993; 240 pp. ISBN 0-06-250788-5 

$25 ($27.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 
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Journal of Scientific Exploration 


For years, the study of strange phenom- 
ena has been the province of tabloid 
journalists of the “strange-but-true”’ ilk, 
but lately more scientists have become 
interested in such things. The first thing 
they did, of course, was to christen their 
interest with the five-dollar name 
“anomalistics.” The second thing was to 
begin publishing the Journal of Scientific 
Exploration. —Ted Schultz 


6 

|) Phenomena outside the current para- 
digms of one or more of the sciences such 
as the physical, psychological, biological, or 
earth sciences. 

2) Phenomena within scientific paradigms 
but at variance with current scientific 
knowledge. 

3) The scientific methods used to study 
anomalous phenomena. 

4) The study of the impact of anomalous phe- 
nomena on science and society in general. 


Concerning UFOs, we are not sure 
whether they are hoaxes, illusions, or real. 
If real, we do not know whether the reality 


is of a psychological and sociological nature, 
or one that belongs in the realm of physics. 
if the phenomenon has physical reality, we 
do not know whether it can be understood 
in terms of present-day physics, or whether 
it may present us with an example of 2/st 
century (or 30th century) physics in action. 
If one is, indeed, facing a problem of this 
magnitude, it is necessary to devote the 
utmost care to the scientific methodology 
involved in the project. 


RNAL OF 
EXPLORATION 


4 


The Journal of 
Scientific Exploration 

Bernhard Haisch, Editor. 

$45/year (4 issues) from The Society for 
Scientific Exploration, ERL 306, Stanford 
University, Stanford, CA 94305-4055; 
phone 415/593-8581, fax 415/595-4466 


Don’t Know Much About Geography 


It's fun. It’s engaging. It's Geography? 
Hard to believe, but yes. 


Did an asteroid actually kill the dinosaurs? 
Is the world round or pear-shaped? 

What about Atlantis, and what the heck 
is geography anyway? Every reader will 
become geographically literate — an 
unavoidable byproduct of a journey 
through these pages. But more impor- 
tantly, the book teases us with the fun 
of this knowledge, rekindling a wonder 
at our world and the exploits of humans 
who sought to understand it. 

—Sharon G. Johnson 


Are There Amazons on the Amazon River? 


How did a race of legendary warrior 
women whom the Greeks thought lived 
near the Caspian Sea end up in South 
America? 


To the Greeks, the Amazons were a race 
of brave female warriors who cut off one 
of their breasts in order to be able to carry 
their shields or to draw their bows with 
greater ease; their name derives from the 
Greek word for breastless. 


Who Swallowed the Sandwich Islands? 


You won't find the Sandwich Islands on the 
maps anymore. They’ve been swallowed 
whole. That is, what once were called the 
Sandwich Islands have been restored to the 


name used by the natives of this volcanic 
island chain, Hawaii. 


The discovery and naming of the Sandwich 
Islands by Captain James Cook is a single 
chapter in one of the most extraordinary 
tales of exploration and discovery in history. 


What Does the Continental Divide Divide? 


Let’s start by explaining what it doesn’t di- 
vide. A continental divide does not cut con- 
tinents into equal pieces. One of those in- 
visible boundaries that geographers find so 
useful, a continental divide is a line of high 
mountain peaks marking the point where a 
continent's rivers begin to flow in opposite 
directions. As the water flows down one 
side of the range or the other, its ultimate 
destination is set. 


Don’t Know 

Much About Geography 
Kenneth Davis. 1992; 384 pp. 

ISBN 0-380-71379-9 

$11 ($12.50 postpaid) from Avon Books, 
PO Box 767, Dresden, TN 38225; 
800/223-0690 


The Complete System 
of Self-Healing 


Feel your sexual energy build as you 
contract your anal sphincter while you 
drive to work. Rub your stomach when 
you go to bed and know that the plaque 
will disappear from your arteries and 
inches will disappear from your waist. 

Dr. Stephen Chang lists these and many 
other exercises from a thousand-year-old 
tradition, the Tao of Revitalization, as a 
tried-and-true method of pursuing health 
and immunity from disease. 


Dr. Chang reassures the Western mind 
with his references to the many modern 
scientific studies that confirm the 
benefits of these exercises. 

—Seamus O’ Ciosain 


pate 


TERNAL 
EXERCISES 


gins Ts 


The Complete System 

of Self-Healing 

Stephen T. Chang. 1986; 224 pp. 

ISBN 0-942196-06-6 

$21.95 ($25.45 postpaid) from 

Tao Publishing, 2700 Ocean Avenue, 
San Francisco, CA 94132; 415/566-1332 
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Digita 


MEDIA MIRROR ON 
THE WALL, WHO 
IS THE FAIREST OF 
US ALL? 


George Gilder has an 
aptitude for seeing the 
future clearly and 
causing it. The father 
of early Reagan-era 
supply-side thinking 
has focused his aim 

on the “information 
superhighway.” 
Excerpted from his 
forthcoming Telecosm 
(Simon & Schuster, 
1994). —JS 


| Dark Horse — Newspapers 


BY GEORGE GILDER 


Newspapers can be built on foundations of sand — 
the silicon and silica of microchips and telecom. 


HE PERENNIAL QUESTION of all suitors of fate and fortune now whispers and resounds 


through conference resorts, executive retreats and consulting sessions across the land as 


business leaders from Hollywood to Wall Street pose with pundits and ponder the new world 


of converging technologies. Symbolized in a famous mandala by MIT’s Media Lab, this grand 


fondue of information tools — to be served la carte on a flat-panel screen — is foreseen to be 


a $3.5 trillion feast for American business sometime early next century. Few would guess that 


crucial to the emerging mediamorphosis — as king of the flat panel — will bea slight, graying, 


bearded man with some 30 teddy bears, Roger Fidler. 


Fidler coined the term mediamorphosis as 
the title of his forthcoming book. His office in 
Boulder, Colo., looks out on the panorama of 
a picturesque downtown of red brick and 
neo-Gothic, surrounded by the Rocky Moun- 
tain foothills and sepia sandstone buildings 
of a mile-high Silicon Valley. Down the hall 
is an Apple Computer media center which is 
developing graphical forms of AppleLink, 
the company’s on-line network. Down the 
block is Cablelabs, John Malone’s research 
arm, which is designing the future of the 
cable industry. 


Roger Fidler, though, is a newspaperman, a 
veteran of some 32 years in a business little 
known for technology. Beginning as an 11- 
year-old paperboy in Eugene, Oreg., Fidler 
went on toserve asa reporter, science colum- 
nist and art director before launching what is 
now Knight-Ridder Tribune Graphics. A 
multimillion-dollar business and reliable 
profit center, this venture provides digital 
graphics for newspapers and video anima- 
tions for TV stations across the country over 
a dedicated network called PressLink, also 
launched by Fidler. Now Fidler and his allies 
working in Knight-Ridder’s Information De- 
sign Laboratory are concocting an audacious 
plan to make the lowly newspaper the spear- 
head of the information economy. 


Most information companies and executives 
are betting on him to fail. Barry Diller, the 
former ruler of 20th Century Fox, recently 


circled the planet of technology on a cel- 
ebrated pilgrimage from Hollywood to find 
where the money would be made in the new 
information economy. Shunning Fidler’s little 
lab, he arrived at nearby Cablelabs and re- 
solved on home shopping through cable TV. 
He bought into QVC for some $20 million 
and went into business with John Malone. 
After a more corporate investigation, featur- 
ing polls and customer surveys, Robert Allen 
of AT&T settled to a remarkable degree on 
the $14 billion market in electronic games. 
Since launching an alliance with Sega, AT&T 
has been collecting game companies as com- 
pulsively as your kid collects games. It has 
bought shares of Sierra Online, 3DO, Spec- 
trum HoloByte and PF Magic. 


Moving toward the news trade is IBM. But 
rather than collaborating with one of the 
thousands of newspapers that use its equip- 
ment, the computer giant is trying with Gen- 
eral Electric’s NBC in a kind of elephants’ 
waltz into the sunset of old broadcast media. 


Most of these leaders in the new gold rush 
toward multimedia are getting it wrong. Fix- 
ated by market surveys that map demand for 
existing video, they are plunging down dead 
ends and cul-de-sacs with their eyes firmly 
focused on the luminous visions in their rear- 
view mirrors. Blockbuster, Nintendo and 
other game and video vendors have good 
businesses, for the moment, but they are 
ballast from the past. 
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NEWS IN THE MICROCOSM 

The leader who best comprehends 
the promise of the next phase in infor- 
mation technology may be Fidler of 
Knight-Ridder. A student of elec- 
tronic technology, he has grasped an 
amazing and rather obscure fact: of 
all the information providers, only 
newspapers are fully in tune with the 
law of the microcosm. 


Based on the constant rise in the com- 
puting power of individual micro- 
chips relative to systems of chips, the 
law of the microcosm dictates that 
power will continually devolve from 
centralized institutions, bureaucra- 
cies, computer architectures and da- 
tabases into distributed systems. On 
the most obvious level, it caused the 
fall of the mainframe computer and 
the companies that depended upon 
it, and assured the ascent of personal 
computers and workstations. In the 
next decade, the law of the micro- 
cosm will assure the displacement of 
analog television, with its centralized 
networks ana broadcast stations, by 
computer networks with no center at 
all. While offering a cornucopia of 
interactivity, computer networks can 
perform all the functions of TV. 


With the cost-effectiveness of chips 
still doubling every 18 months, the 
law of the microcosm is not going 
away. Now it dictates that of all the 
many rivals to harvest the fruits of 
the information revolution, newspa- 
pers and magazines will prevail. 


The secret of the success of the news- 
paper, grasped by Roger Fidler, is 
that it is in practice a personal me- 
dium, used very differently by each 
customer. Newspapers rely on the 
intelligence of the reader. Although 
the editors select and shape the mat- 
ter to be delivered, readers choose, 
peruse, sort, queue and quaffthenews 
and advertising copy at their own 
pace and volition. 


Inthis regard, newspapers differ from 
television stations in much the way 
automobiles differ from trains. With 
the train (and the TV), you go to the 
station at the scheduled time and 
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travel to the destinations determined 
from above. With the car (and the 
newspaper), you get in and go pretty 
much where you want when you 
want. Putting the decisionmaking 
power into the hands of the reader, 
the newspaper accords with the mi- 
crocosmic model far better than TV 
does. Newspaper readers are not 
couch potatoes; they interact with the 
product, shaping it to their own ends. 


Computers will soon blow away the 
broadcast television industry, but 
they pose no such threat to newspa- 
pers. Indeed, the computer is a per- 
fect complement to the newspaper. It 
enables the existing news industry to 
deliver its product in real time. It 
hugely increases the quantity of in- 
formation that can be made avail- 
able, including archives, maps, charts 
and other supporting material. It 
opens the way to upgrading the news 
with full-screen photographs and vid- 
eos. While hugely enhancing the rich- 
ness and timeliness of the news, how- 
ever, it empowers readers to use the 
“paper” in the same way they do 
today — to browse and select stories 
and advertisements at their own time 
and pace. 


Until recently, the expense of com- 
puters restricted this complementary 
to newsrooms and pressrooms. The 
news today is collected, edited, laid 
out and prepared for the press by 
advanced digital equipment. Report- 
ers capture and remit their data in 
digital form. But the actual printing 
and distribution of the paper remain 
in the hands of printers and truckers. 


Now the law of the microcosm has 
reduced the price of personal com- 
puters below the tag on a high-end 
TV and made them nearly coexten- 
sive with newspapers. Newspapers 
and computers are converging, while 
computers and televisions still repre- 
sent radically different modes. It is 
the newspaper, therefore, not the TV, 
that is best fitted for the computer 
age. 

Newspapers can be built on founda- 
tions of sand — the silicon and silica 


of microchips and telecom. Not only 
does the computer industry generate 
nearly three times the annual rev- 
enues of television but computer 
hardware sales are growing some 
eight times faster than the sales of 
television sets. By riding the tides of 
personal computer sales and usage, 
newspapers can shape the future of 
multimedia. 


High-definition PC displays will ben- 
efit text far more than images. The 
resolution of current NTSC (National 
Television Standards Committee) 
analog television — 62 dots per inch 
— is actually ample for most images, 
particularly the studio-quality forms 
that can be converted for digital de- 
livery over fiber-optic lines. Even the 
conventional interlaced TV screen — 
in which alternate lines are filled in 
every second — easily fools the eye 
for video. But for fully readable text 
you need the 200 to 300 dots per inch 
of a laser printer or super-high-reso- 
lution screen. Such screens are now 
being developed. Overkill for most 
images, they could supply the first 
display tablets with screens as read- 
able as paper. 


FAT PANEL’S DIGITAL NEWSPAPER 

After the “Rocky Mountain High” 
panorama, the first thing you see in 
Roger Fidler’s office isa more modest 
tableau. Ata round table in the corner 
isa huge teddy bear he calls Fat Panel. 
Fat Panel is poised to read a tablet 
that looks very much like a newspa- 
per, but in fact is a flat-panel screen 
some nine inches wide, a foot high 
anda half-inch thick. Weighing a little 
over a pound, far less than the Sun- 
day edition of your local newspaper, 
this device — call it a newspanel — 
might contain a trove of news, graph- 
ics, audio and even video, represent- 
ing more than a year of Sunday pa- 
pers. Through fiber-optic lines and 
radio links, it might connect to data- 
bases of news and entertainment from 
around the world. 


On the face of this tablet is something 
that looks a lot like the page of a 
newspaper. It contains headlines for 
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In the next decade, the law of the microcosm will assure the 


displacement of analog television, with its centralized net- 


works and broadcast stations, by computer networks with 


no center at all. 


featured stories followed by their first 
few paragraphs and a jump to an 
inner page. The jump, unlike that in 
your usual newspaper, is electronic 
and immediate. You click an arrow 
with a pen or a mouse — or in the 
near future, say the word — and the 
rest of the story almost instantly ap- 
pears. If your eyes are otherwise en- 
gaged, you can click on an audio icon 
and have the story read aloud to you. 


Discreetly placed on the bottom of 
the panel are three sample ads. Since 
ads currently supply some 80 per- 
cent of the revenues of many news- 
papers and magazines, the entire sys- 
tem will rise and fall on the effective- 
ness of the ads. However, electronics 
promises a more total revolution in 
advertising than in any other facet of 
the newspaper outside of printing. 
This change comes none too soon. As 
shown by a general drop in margins 
from 30 percent in the mid-1980s to 
close to 10 percent last year, newspa- 
pers are suffering a sharp decline in 
conventional advertising revenues, 
only partly compensated for by an 
influx of funds from blow-in cou- 
pons and inserts. 


In a 1988 prophecy at the American 
Press Institute in Reston, Va., Fidler 
envisaged electronic newspanel ads 
in the year 2000: “When you touch 
most ads, they suddenly come alive. 
More importantly, advertisers can 
deliver a variety of targeted mes- 
sages that can be matched to each 
personal profile. An airline ad offer- 
ing discount fares to South America 
attracts me with the haunting music 
of an Andean flute. I’m planning to 
take some vacation time in Peru next 


month [Fidler’s wife is a Peruvian 
recording artist], so I touch the ad to 
get more information. Before I quit, 
I'll check the ad indexes to see if any 
other airlines are offering discount 
fares. With the built-in communica- 
tor, |can even make my reservations 
directly from the tablet if | choose. 
The airline’s reservation telephone 
number is embedded in the ad, and 
my credit card numbers and other 
essential data are maintained in the 
tablet, so all I would have to do is 
write in the dates and times that I 
want to travel and touch a button on 
the screen. The information is en- 
crypted as well as voice-print pro- 
tected, so there is no risk of someone 
else placing orders with my table. 


Contrary to the usual notion, the elec- 
tronic newspaper will be a far more 
effective advertising medium than 
current newspapers, television or 
home shopping schemes. Rather than 
trying to trick the reader into watch- 
ing thead, the newspaper will merely 
present the ad in a part of the paper 
frequented by likely customers. View- 
ers who are seriously interested in 
the advertised item can click onit and 
open up a more detailed presenta- 
tion, or they can advertise their own 
desire to buy a product of particular 
specifications. 


In deference to Fidler, who currently 
combs the world looking for the best 
flat-panel screens, Fat Panel appears 
to be perusing a story on field emis- 
sion displays (FEDs). Even cathode 
ray tubes with VGA graphics com- 
mand only 72 dots per inch of resolu- 
tion. This has been shown to slow 
down reading by some 25 percent 


compared with paper. Readers of 
Voyager Co.’s tomes on Mac 
PowerBooks quickly discover that 
even Susan Faludi’s breezy Backlash 
or Michael Crichton’s compulsive 
Jurassic Park or James Gleick’s nor- 
mally riveting biography of Richard 
Feynman bog down in subtle but in- 
sidious typographical fuzz. A news- 
paper with more than one item on the 
screen would be worse. The age of 
electronic text entirely depends on 
the development of screens with the 
definition of a laser printer. For this 
purpose, FEDs offer great long-term 
promise. 


While the prevailing liquid crystal 
displays (LCDs) merely reflect or 
channel light, FEDs emit light like a 
cathode ray tube. Indeed, as currently 
envisaged by a Micron Display Tech- 
nology process, FEDs will array mil- 
lions of tiny cathode light emitters 
that allow bright displays with high 
resolution and full-motion video. Al- 
though today’s FEDs require too 
much power for full portability with 
current battery technology, they rep- 
resent an inviting option for newspa- 
per tablets at the turn of the century. 


Usable tablets, however, will arrive 
long before then. At the August 
Siggraph show, Xerox demonstrated 
a 13-inch-diagonal liquid crystal dis- 
play with a record 6.3 million pixels, 
delivering 279 dots per inch of reso- 
lution. The 279 dots per inch provide 
some three times more definition than 
the screen of aSun workstation — the 
current desktop graphics workhorse 
—and negligibly short of the 300-dot 
resolution of a laser printer. 


Beyond resolution, the key to the 
newspaper tablet is portability. Port- 
ability means low power. Active-ma- 
trix LCDs are inherently a high- 
power, low-transmissive medium. 
The crystals absorb light; the polarizer 
wastes half the light; the transistors at 
each pixel squander power. For high 
contrast, backlighting is essential. 
That sinks another 20 to 30 watts. The 
higher the resolution, the worse all 
these problems become. 
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FULL-MOTION IMAGES OR FULL-MOTION 
USERS? 

According to the Fidler vision, the 
U.S. should stop emulating the Japa- 
nese, who boldly invested some $12 
billion in manufacturing capacity for 
power-hungry liquid crystal displays 
used on notebook computers and flat- 
screen TVs. Urged by the Clinton ad- 
ministration, this U.S. industrial 
policy is based ona strategy of “catch 
up and copy,” and it will fail. Rather 
than chase the Japanese by achieving 
high resolution at high power tocom- 
pete with cathode ray tubes, the U.S. 
should target high resolution at low 
power to compete with paper. 


As in semiconductor electronics, the 
winners will follow a strategy of low 
and slow. The law of the microcosm 
ordains exponential performance 
gains from slower and lower-pow- 
ered transistors packed ever closer 
together on individual microchips. 
Throughout the history of semicon- 
ductors — from the first transistor to 
the latest microprocessor — the in- 
dustry has succeeded by following 
this law: replacing faster and higher- 
powered components with smaller, 
slower and lower-powered devices. 
When you pack enough of the slow 
and low transistors close enough to- 
gether, your system may end up op- 
erating faster than a supercomputer 
based on the highest-powered and 
fastest discrete transistors. And it will 
definitely be more efficient in MIPS 
per dollar. 


The law of the microcosm has not 
been suspended for displays. The 
Japanese have been focusing on high- 
powered screens capable of repro- 
ducing the features of low-end CRTs: 
full-motion color video. Rather than 
favoring full-motion video, however, 
the U.S. should foster full-motion 
readers through low-powered and 
slow components. It is the people 
rather than the pixels that should be 
able to move. Speed will come in due 
course. 


Demonstrating the first prototype of 
such a system is Zvi Yaniv of Ad- 
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vanced Technology Incubator (ATI) 
of Farmington Hills, Mich. Long 
among the most inventive figures in 
America’s eternally embryonic flat- 
panel industry, Yaniv was a founder 
of Optical Imaging Systems, currently 
the leading U.S.-based producer, with 
well under one-percent global mar- 
ket share. 


For his tablet, Yaniv uses a material 
invented at Kent State University in 
Ohio called Polymer Stabilized Cho- 
lesteric Texture (PSCT). On it he in- 
scribes pixels in the form of helical 
liquid crystal devices. The helices are 
chemically doped to give them a spe- 
cific reflectivity: showing ail wave- 
lengths or colors of light that do not 
match the resonant wavelengths in 
the helix. 


So far ATI has demonstrated images 
in black and white and in 16 levels of 
gray scale. Color, according to Yaniv, 
poses no theoretical problems. Based 
on current experimental successes, it 
will be achieved within the next two 
years. For the first newspanels, how- 
ever, color is less important than the 
high-resolution text capability, which 
ATI delivers at a breakthrough price. 


This technology offers four key ad- 
vantages over the active-matrix LCD: 
no transistors, no polarizers, no color 
filters, no backlighting. Without these 
power-and space-hungry features, 
Yaniv’s screens can achieve higher 
density of pixels at far lower energy 
use. This adds up to far higher resolu- 
tion at milliwatts of power (rather 
than 20 watts) and at far higher manu- 
facturing yields, and thus far lower 
cost. Yaniv predicts screens with la- 
ser-printer resolution and with con- 
trast higher than paper, costing be- 
tween $1 and $2 per square inch (com- 
pared with around $10 for current 
active-matrix devices). That means 8- 
1/2-by-11-inch tablets for $100 to $200 
in manufacturing cost, well under 
Fidler’s target price. 


Still an R&D project in an intensely 
competitive industry, ATI may not 
have all the answers, but it points the 
way to a solution. Within the next 


three or four years, a portable tablet 
with laser-printer resolution and con- 
trast and with hundreds of mega- 
bytes of solid-state or hard disk 
memory will be purchasable for an 
acceptable price. Fat Panel’s tablet is 
not merely a toy; it is the token of a 
technology that will sweep the world. 


NEWS ON THE NET 

Meanwhile, processor solutions are 
being rolled out on personal comput- 
ers, Newtons, Zoomers and other 
personal digital assistants. Already 
collecting and transmitting copy in 
digital form, reporters and editors 
could just as well provide digital con- 
tent to all the other platforms that are 
emerging in the 1990s, from tiny por- 
table personal communications ser- 
vices to supercomputer knowledge 
bases. 


Also empowering the newspaper in- 
dustry will be the exploding new 
world of boundless bandwidth or 
communications power in both the 
atmosphere and the fibersphere (see 
Forbes ASAP, December 7, 1992, and 
March 29, 1993). One of the most dif- 
ficult concepts for many business 
planners to grasp is the onset of band- 
width abundance: the idea that the 
electromagnetic spectrum is not 
scarce but nearly limitless. The text of 
a daily newspaper takes up about a 
megabyte; a hundred or so black- 
and-white photographs take up about 
100 megabytes; 25 color photos could 
run another 100 megabytes, or evena 
gigabyte, depending on resolution. 
Video clips would take about 100 
megabytes apiece. With just 500 mega- 
bytes, you could throw in the entire 
“MacNeil/Lehrer News Hour.” 


Summing it all up, the total bit-cost of 
a paper, including video-rich ads, 
might be comparable to that of a two- 
hour movie — perhaps two gigabytes 
with compression. Two gigabytes can 
be transmitted in a second down fi- 
ber-optic lines, in perhaps 10 seconds 
down a gigahertz cable connection, 
and in perhaps a matter of three or 
four minutes down a twisted-pair 
copper line equipped with Asym- 
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People who gush that a picture is worth a thousand words 


usually fail to point out that it may well take a million 


computer “words” to send or store it. 


metrical Digital Subscriber Loop 
(ADSL) technology, Amati Corp.’s 
amazing new phone-company access 
system. From Digital Equipment 
Corp. and Zenith to Hybrid Tech- 
nologies and Continental 
Cablevision, several firms are dem- 
onstrating impressive ways to use 
cable lines for two-way digital data 
transmission at a rate of 10 megabits 
asecond or more, which would fill up 
atwo-gigabyte newspanel in just over 
three minutes. Electrical power com- 
panies also are laying fiber along with 
their power lines. All these pipes are 
little used for long hours of the night 
and could be employed to deliver 
newspapers. 


Complementing this web of wires will 
be wireless methods of delivery. Cel- 
lular technology is moving toward a 
code division multiple access 
(CDMA) protocol that allows use of 
the entire spectrum every mile or so, 
and toward millimeter wave frequen- 
cies that offer gigahertz of capacity. 
Again, access to these systems might 
be expensive on a demand basis, but 
a newspaper can be sent whenever 
space or time is available. Delivery of 
the basic paper through wires and 
fiber and delivery of short updates 
and extras via the air would be opti- 
mal. Whatever electronic or photonic 
techniques are used, the laws of the 
microcosm and telecosm ordain that 
distribution of newspapers will be- 
come vastly cheaper, more efficient 
and more timely than their present 
methods: trucks and bicycles. 


THE “DOMONETICS” OF THE WORD 

The future of newspapers will not 
depend on technology alone, how- 
ever. The ultimate strength of the 


“press” comes not from its machin- 
ery but from its “domonetics” — a 
word that describes an institution’s 
cultural sources and effects. 


Judeo-Christian scripture declares 
that in the beginning was the word. 
There is no mention of the image. 
Today in information technology, the 
word still widely prevails. In 1992, 
trade publications, newspapers and 
magazines alone generated some $73 
billion in sales, compared with televi- 
sion revenues of $57 billion. 


In general, images are valuable as an 
enhancement to words. As Robert 
Lucky of Bellcore has pointed out, 
images are not in themselves usually 
an efficient mode of communication. 
In his definitive work “Silicon 
Dreams,” just released in a new pa- 
perback edition, Lucky writes that 
after an evening of television, “we 
sink into bed, bloated with pictorial 
bits, starved for information.” 


People who gush that a picture is 
worth a thousand words usually fail 
to point out that it may well take a 
million computer “words” to send or 
store it. Written words are a form of 
compression that has evolved over 
thousands of years of civilization. In 
a multimedia encyclopedia, such as 
Microsoft’s Encarta, some 10,000 im- 
ages take up 90 percent of the bits, but 
supply perhaps one-100th of the in- 
formation. With the pictures alone, 
the encyclopedia is nearly worthless; 
with the words alone, you still havea 
valuable encyclopedia. Most of the 
work and the worth are in the words. 
Supremely the masters of words, 
newspapers can add cosmetic pic- 
tures, sounds and videoclips far more 
easily than TV or game machines can 


add reporting depth, expertise, re- 
search and cogent opinion. 


More profoundly, the domonetics of 
the new technologies strongly favors 
text-based communications. Video is 
most effective in conveying shocks 
and sensations and appealing to pru- 
rient interests of large miscellaneous 
audiences. Images easily excel in 
blasting through to the glandular sub- 
strates of the human community; 
there’s nothing like a body naked or 
bloody or both to arrest the eye and 
forestall the TV zapper. 


TV news succeeds because of timeli- 
ness and vividness. Compared with 
TV imagery, news photos tend to be 
late and lame. Nonetheless, for all its 
power and influence, broadcast tele- 
vision news is a dead medium, await- 
ing early burial by newspapers using 
new technologies. 


The TV news problem is summed up 
by the two-minute rule — the usual 
requirement that, short of earthquake 
or war, no story take more than two 
minutes to tell. This rule even applies 
to the epitome of broadcast news — 
CNN. It is entirely a negative rule. 
The reason for it is not that the audi- 
ence desires no more than two min- 
utes of coverage of stories of interest. 
On any matter deeply interesting to 
the viewer, two minutes is much too 
little. 


The rationale for the two-minute rule 
is that the viewer will not tolerate 
more than two minutes of an un- 
wanted story. Its only function is to 
forestall the zapper, but its effect is to 
frustrate any viewer with more than 
a superficial interest in a story. In- 
creasingly it reduces TV news to a 
kaleidoscope of shocks and sensa- 
tions, portents and propaganda, gos- 
sip and titillation. 


The new technologies, however, put 
individual customers in command. 
Making their own first choices among 
scores of thousands of possibilities, 
individuals eschew the hair-trigger 
poise of the channel surfer. 
Narrowcasting allows appeal to the 
special interests and ambitions, the 
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hobbies and curiosities, the career 
pursuits and learning needs of par- 
ticular individuals. Thus, the new 
media open up domonetic vistas en- 
tirely missed by mass media. 


At the domonetic elevation of news- 
papers, images are supplementary, 
not primary. The new technologies 
thus favor text over pure video be- 
cause text — enhanced by graphics 
where needed — is by far the best 
(and digitally most efficient) way to 
convey most information and ideas. 
Where graphics are overwhelmingly 
more efficient than alphanumerics — 
as in visualization of huge bodies of 
data or statistics — the newspanel 
can supply true computer graphics 
and simulations. Interactivity, after 
all, is the computer's forte. 


THE $700 MILLION INCENTIVE 

As early as 1981, Fidler saw and pre- 
dicted that computer technology us- 
ing flat-panel screens would allow 
the newspaper business to eliminate 
much of its centralized manufactur- 
ing and printing plant and much of 
its distribution expenses, and deliver 
the product directly to the customer 
at half the cost. He saw that this pro- 
cess would jeopardize neither the 
branded identity nor the editing func- 
tions nor the essential character of the 
paper. The distribution of intelligence 
would simply permit the customer 
rather than the newspaper to supply 
the display and the printer. This mi- 
crocosmic shift would drastically sim- 
plify and improve the accessibility 
and worth of the information, en- 
hancing the value of newspaper ar- 
chives and other resources. This step 
could theoretically save Fidler’s em- 
ployer, Knight-Ridder, some $700 mil- 
lion, or between half and two-thirds 
of its current costs. 


Fidler’s vision is just as promising for 
magazines. In effect, his concept al- 
lows newspapers to combine the best 
features of daily journalism with the 
best qualities of specialty magazines. 
The front pages and shallower levels 
of the system will still function like a 
streamlined newspaper, which read- 
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ers can browse, search and explore as 
they do a conventional paper with- 
out thrashing about through the 
pages. The deeper levels will func- 
tion like magazines, focusing on busi- 
ness, technology, lifestyles, sports, re- 
ligion or art. Indeed, to exalt their 
offerings into an ever richer cornuco- 
pia, news systems will want to col- 
laborate with magazines, just as they 
often distribute magazines today with 
their Sunday papers. 


THE SOUL OF THE NEW MEDIUM 

In addition, electronic magazines can 
excel newspapers in providing a sense 
of community through interaction 
with other readers and authors in 
new kinds of dynamic letters, bulle- 
tin boards and classified sections. Ina 
sense, the news panel never ends. 
Beyond its offering of news, articles 
and archives, it opens into new di- 
mensions of interactivity. 


As Stephen Case puts it: “Everybody 
will become information providers 
as well as consumers. The challenge 
is to create electronic communities 
that marry information and commu- 
nications — thereby creating an in- 
teractive, participatory medium. This 
community aspect is crucial — it is 
the soul of the new medium.” 


The most practical current vessel for 
this expansion of the press is Case’s 
own company, America Online, a 
supplier of an icon-based interface 
and gateway to scores of “infobases” 
and bulletin boards in Vienna, Va., 
outside the District of Columbia. Ten 
percent owned by the Tribune Co. of 
Chicago, eight percent controlled by 
Apple, allied with Knight-Ridder and 
providing access to such journals as 
the New Republic, National Geographic, 
Time and Macworld, America Online 
has uniquely focused on the vital cen- 
ter of the new market: the point of 
convergence of newspapers, maga- 
zines and computers in new commu- 
nities of interest and interaction. 


Following this strategy, America 
Online has invested just $20 million 
(one-100th the capital of Prodigy) and 
devoted half the time, to achieve 


nearly one-third the customer base 
and generate strong profits, in con- 
trast to huge estimated losses on the 
part of IBM and Sears. Prodigy is now 
paying AOL the high tribute of imita- 
tion, making deals with Cox Enter- 
prises Inc. and its 17 newspapers, and 
with Times-Mirror. Perhaps most 
audacious in pursuing this vision, 
however, is Murdoch’s News Corp. 
Ltd., which recently purchased 
Delphi Internet Services Corp., the 
only on-line service with full Internet 
access to home PC users. Delphi al- 
ready offers an array of news pro- 
grams and special-interest confer- 
ences, including a popular computer 
news show led by moderator Jerry 
Pournelle that provides interactive 
dialogs on everything from abstruse 
computer features to science fiction. 
Pournelle and some 300 other confer- 
ence moderators can function like edi- 
tors in cyberspace. 


Internet is the global agglomeration 
of data networks that has emerged 
from the original Pentagon research 
network called ARPANET. Growing 
at some 15 percent a month for sev- 
eral years toa current level of 10 to 20 
million users, Internet has bifurcated 
into linked commercial and research 
nonprofit divisions. As John Evans, 
president of News Corp.’s Electronic 
Data, puts it, explaining the Delphi 
purchase: “Internet is like a giant jel- 
lyfish. You can’t step on it. You can’t 
goaround it. You've got to gothrough 
it.” Delphi now plans to go through it 
using much quicker access systems, 
including cable. 


Evans declares that these new col- 
laborations between News Corp. and 
Internet will “put the ‘me’ back into 
media.” His concept, also shared by 
Nicholas Negroponte’s Media Lab 
and Apple Computer’s Knowledge 
Navigator, is an automated news 
database ultimately supplying the 
customer witha personal paper filter- 
ed from floods of daily information 
by an agent programmed to pursue 
your own interests. In Fidler’s view, 
however, these digital papers will 
succeed only to the extent that they 
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The ultimate reason that the newspapers will prevail in the 


Information Age is that they are better than anyone else at 


collecting, editing, filtering and presenting real information. 


transcend this vision of the Daily Me. 


Fidler prefers the vision of a Daily Us, 
shaped by human editors rather than 
by electronic agents or filters. Ac- 
cording to Fidler, the law of the mi- 
crocosm will put so much intelligence 
and storage in the tablet that the indi- 
vidual can personalize the “paper” 
every day ina different way. If, as Case 
puts it, the soul of the new medium is 
community, the reader will want to 
begin in a particular context, a spe- 
cially favored “place” in the world of 
information, a place with a brand 
name and identity: a newspaper. 


THE COMPUTER IMPERATIVE 

Above all, the key to the special ad- 
vantage of newspapers in the new era 
is their great good fortune in being 
forced to focus on computers. It 
should be evident by now to every- 
one in the information business that 
the energy, the creativity, the drive, 
the gusto, the pulse, the catalyst of 
this industry is computers. The magic 
isin the microcosm of solid-state elec- 
tronics (doubling the density of com- 
ponents on a chip every 18 months) 
and in the concentric circles of enter- 
prise and invention that surge out- 
ward from this creative core: the some 
5,000 software firms, the thousands 
of manufacturers of chips, peripher- 
als, printed circuit boards and add- 
on cards; the double-digit annual ex- 
pansion in the armies of computer 
scientists and software engineers; the 
ever growing millions of PC owners 
devoting their creative energies and 
passions to this intoxicating machine. 


What the Model T was to the indus- 
trial era— the teenage training board, 
the tinkerer’s love and laboratory, 


the technological epitome — the PC 
is to the Information Age. Just as 
people who rode the wave of auto- 
mobile technology — from tiremakers 
to fast-food franchisers — prevailed 
in the industrial era, so the firms that 
prey on the passion and feed on the 
force of the computer community will 
predominate in the information era. 


Why, then, are so many apparently 
ambitious and visionary executives 
shrinking from the central arena to 
play around on the fringes with TVs 
and game machines? Why are Ameri- 
can computer executives standing si- 
lently aside while the so-called U.S. 
Grand Alliance for the Future of Ad- 
vanced Television, so-called digital 
HDTV, adopts an interlaced screen 
technology that is fundamentally 
hostile to computers? 


For images, the human eye cannot 
tell the difference between interlaced 
and progressively scanned displays. 
But interlace poses endless problems 
for text and multimedia. Apart from 
Zenith, the American leaders in the 
Grand Alliance are AT&T, General 
Instrument Corp., MIT, Sarnoff Labo- 
ratories and GE-NBC. All but MIT 
capitulated to pressure from foreign 
TV interests such as Sony, Thomson 
Corp. and Philips Electronics to be- 
tray the American computer and 
newspaper industries by adopting a 
display scheme unsuited for the mul- 
timedia and text programs central to 
the next computer revolution. 


Without text and multimedia capa- 
bilities, high-resolution images can 
open virtually no markets not already 
served by current “digitally en- 
hanced” improved-definition televi- 


sion displays. Limiting the telecon- 
ferencing market, for example, is not 
the resolution of the screens but the 
bandwidth of the network. Without 
computer capabilities, digital TV is 
likely to be a large disappointment. 


Claiming to set a standard that can 
survive deep into the next century, 
the Grand Alliance is focusing on 
short-term economies for manufac- 
turing TVs tomorrow. These execu- 
tives are all missing the point and the 
promise of the era in which they live. 
The Information Age is not chiefly 
about kicks and thrills, offering games 
for kids and so-called dildonics for 
“adults.” Markets for educational 
programs and on-line information 
services are already growing much 
faster than game markets. In 1992 in 
the computer business, according to 
the Software Publishers Association, 
entertainment software revenues rose 
some 29 percent to a level of $342 
million. Educational software for the 
home rose some 47 percent to $146 
million. Meanwhile, sales of comput- 
ers with modems are rising at about 
1,000 percent a year, hugely faster 
than the sales of TVs. Online services 
like America Online and Prodigy have 
been growing almost 500 percent per 
year since 1988. According to current 
projections based on microprocessor 
CPU sales, some 50 million PCs may 
be sold over the next 12 months, and 
perhaps three-quarters of them will 
contain either on-board modems or 
networking systems. 


The ultimate reason that the newspa- 
pers will prevail in the Information 
Age is that they are better than any- 
one else at collecting, editing, filter- 
ing and presenting real information, 
and they are allying with the com- 
puter juggernaut to do it. The news- 
papers are pursuing the fastest ex- 
panding current markets rather than 
rearview markets. They are targeting 
adults with real interests and ambi- 
tions that generate buying power 
rather than distracting children from 
more edifying pursuits. In the com- 
puter age, follow the microcosm and 
you will find the money, too. @ 
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in right liveli}, **81Ng works Dept., PO Box 308, Boston, MA 
Pipe i Ie 
a fine violin. ike a 02117-0308; 617/424-0228 
© deeper its fini More you use j 
Anoth th ish * “Do the right thing and the 
er thi 
@bour 1; Ng you can money will follow.” As a Point 
livelihood you y | 
Bo0d trinsic ; relihood is wh ether Board member, Michael! Phillips 


wrote this gem in the early seven- 

ties. Long out of print, Shambhala 
has done a great service by pub- 
lishing an updated shirt-pocket- 
sized version. 


Money is a symptom, a measure- 
ment, a dream, or a nightmare. It’s 
never a cause or the actual prob- 
lem. Far too often, lack of 
imagination is excused 
as lack of money. Read or 
reread Phillips for refresh- 
ment and reminder. | try 
to keep it handy in 
my tool kit. —JS 


a 

The first Law is the hardest 
for most people to accept and 
is the source of the 
most distress. 


The clearest translation of 

this in terms of personal advice 
is “go ahead and do what you 
want to do.” Worry about your 
ability to do it and your compe- 
tence to do it but certainly do 
not worry about the money. 


The Book of Stratagems 


| am often curious about important ex- 
periences and learnings | missed growing 
up in my family. This book offers ways of 
thinking and being that stand in stark 
contrast to ideas and aspirations | left 
home with. Each stratagem is illustrated 
by roughly a dozen pointed anecdotes 
drawn from Chinese military history. The 
quotation that ends the introduction 
probably best sums up the intent of the 
author: “Be wary as serpents, innocent 


| as doves.” —Mark Brady 


e 
Stratagem No. |7: Toss Out a Brick to 
Attract Jade 


Ode to a Fart 


“Flowering talent” — Xiucai — was the 
designation for a certain rank of scholar in 
imperial China. One such scholar had just 
died and made his appearance before 
Yama, the Prince of Hell. At that moment 
Yama broke wind mightily. And immedi- 
ately the “flowering talent” improvised this 
“Ode to a Fart”: 


The golden-shimmering rump arches high, 
Releasing an expansive zone of 

savory aspiration. 

The sound is like that of strings and brass, 
The aroma that of musk and 

fragrant marjoram. 


The Prince of Hell was greatly pleased, 
gave the “flowering talent” a gift of ten 
additional years of life, and sent him back 
to the world of mankind. 


Here the “brick” is the totally worthless 
“ode,” a piece of unbridled, bootlicking flat- 
tery. The “jade” that it brings in, of course, 
is the extra ten years of life granted by the 
Prince of Hell. A blatant case of “I give you 
a little, you give me a lot.” 


+ 
j 


The Asian Mind Game 


| 
| 


*. 
a 
« 


NG CHE 


CHINN! 


If you are doing business with Asia, you 
need this book. Business in America 
tends to be contractual with terms 
spelled out on papers drawn up by law- 
yers. Business in Asia relies on human 
interaction, and the nuances of that in- 
teraction are critical to success. The 
book begins with fascinating background 
on Asian business culture followed by 
chapters on Japan, China, and Korea. 
—Mollie Rights 
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The Asian Mind Game 

Chin-Ning Chu. Rawson Associates, 1991; 271 pp. 
ISBN 0-89256-352-4 

$26 postpaid from Macmillan Publishing Co., 

100 Front Street, Riverside, NJ 08075-7500; 800/257-5755 | 


For months Mr. Jones had been courting a 
Japanese businessman who was planning a 
multimillion-dollar purchase of the agricul- 
tural commodities that he delt in. For a va- 
riety of reasons, Mr. Jones felt he had the 
inside track on his only major competitor, 
a midwestern broker. He and the Japanese 
buyer developed a strong rapport, and the 
deal was all sewn up when the buyer asked 
him for a favor. He wished to have his son 
study in the United States for a year and 
wondered if the boy could come live with 


The Book of Stratagems 
(Tactics for Triumph and Survival) 
Harro Von Senger. 

Penguin Books, 1991; 

397 pp. ISBN 0-14-016954-7 

$14 ($16 postpaid) from 

Penguin USA/Consumer Sales, 
120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 800/253-6476 


| 


Mr. Jones. Unfortunately, Mr. Jones said, his 
life was not arranged so that he could con- 
veniently care for the boy and he was 
forced to decline. Soon thereafter, his Japa- 
nese client signed a contract with his 
midwestern competitor, who, not coinci- 
dentally, had some room in his house to put 
up the client’s son. At last count, Mr. 
Jones's unwillingness to undertake the obli- 
gations of friendship as understood by his 
Asian friend had cost him $10 million worth 
of business and the total is still climbing. 
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This program changed my life. Before 
| found Eudora, my email box was out 
of control. | had over three hundred 
messages stacked up waiting to be 
processed, and | could read and re- 
spond to them only when | was logged 
into my UNIX account. | was at the 
mercy of UNIX text editors and all 
was dark upon the face of my mailbox. 
Email was no longer my friend. 


Then | started using Eudora, a fully 
graphical interface for Internet email. | 
use it on a Mac Powerbook, but there 

is also a Windows version that is practi- 
cally identical, right down to the dialog 
boxes. To use Eudora you need an 
email account on an Internet site that 
supports the “POP3” protocol. Almost all 
do; ask your system support folks if you 
are unsure. 


Eudora automatically logs into your 
email account, pulls your email from 
your Internet account onto your com- 
puter, uploads all the mail you wrote 
since the last time, then logs off. All your 
email is now on your own computer, 
where you can read it, respond to It, de- 
lete it, store it in as many different mail- 
boxes as you want, and so on. 


When you're editing messages with 
Eudora, you get to Cut, Copy and Paste, 
using the keyboard or the mouse. Just 
the way God intended it. 


If you get a lot of email from mailing 
lists, you will love Eudora’s “filters”: these 
let you do stuff like “Take any incoming 
message from the Persian Cat List and 


Header? : bai |... 


To:barret-alert 


|_ contains jj internet 


Sub ject:Newman Me... 


From: kKaneack i@es.u.. Lignore 
From: Enzer # 
From: Enzer 

| 


Action: 


[New || Remove | 


Make subject: | 
O Raise Priority 


(J transfer to: | Incoming internet Business | h 


© Lower Priority 


File Edit Mailbox Message Transfer Special 


This filter is one of the eight that | created for my own use. It takes all incoming messages 
with "internet" in the Subject: and files them in the "incoming Internet Business" folder. 


Stick it into this folder here” or “Any 
message from W. T. Bozo goes straight 
into the trash.” Filters can make simple 
(boolean logical) decisions: “If it is from 
Persian Cat List OR if the subject con- 
tains ‘Persian,’ THEN put it in the Cat 
folder.” 


This makes participating in mailing lists 
gd realistic option for people who have a 
life. Eudora can pre-sort your mailing list 
mail for you, and you can deal with it 
once a week or So. 


The program also simplifies the creation 
of mailing lists — addresses that you 
create that send copies to multiple 
people: all your friends, or all your media 
contacts, etc. 


Eudora also easily handles attaching 
files like spreadsheets and graphics, 


@ fa 


BLAH 


Eudora 2.01 

(Electronic Mail Software for 

TCP/IP Networks) 

Macintosh (System 7 required) or 
Windows. $65 for single user license, 
multi-user discounts available from 
Qualcomm Inc., 6455 Lusk Boulevard, 

San Diego, CA 92121; 800/2-Eudora, email: 
eudora-sales@qualcomm.come 


automatically encoding them into text 
(required for Internet mail). It handles 
incoming attachments automatically 
(techy talk: Eudora is MIME compliant); 
this compares with the complex, manual 
decoding that recipients without Eudora 
must do. 


Because Eudora is so easy to use | have 
started recommending it as a “get your 
toe in the Internet” tool for my consult- 
ing customers. | can set someone up 
with Eudora, teach them how to use it, 
put them on a couple of mailing lists if 


4 


Subject: Re: organized crime on the “ , . 
; appropriate, and get them on their way 
To| Date: 25 Feb 1994 12:01:33 -0808 : 
From: “Surf Report" <surf@wired.com> to full Internet involvement, all in a 
goj Subject: Re: organized crime on the “ ; 
goj To: “J Matisse Enzer" <matisse@wellsf.ca.us> couple of hours. For a small business or 
go nonprofit, having Eudora and an associ- 
F ® Richard Civille 9:51 PM 1/31/94 ce ated Internet email address can mean 
T © [ANTAL HERZ 18:57 PM 2/15/94 +8000 ridwide visibili th h 
ney Enzer 7:48 PM 2/19/94 -9800 instant worldwide visibility, without hav- 
Turner 2:98 PM 2/20/94 -@800 
i{ as you {@ Grant R. Bowman 9:25 PM 2/20/94 -8800 | Ing to leam a whole passel of UNIX 
Ma] october — Hanson 12:56 PM 2/22/94 -@8e¢ commands. —Matisse Enzer 
:35 PM 2/22/94 


Matisse Enzer (matisseQwell.sf.ca.us) is 


Knutson 


R 0“Shea 11:03 AM 2/26/94 Re: Hiya former manager of Customer Support at 
‘Than Lee PM 2/28/94  2:WAIS Inc. information 
5:87 PM 2/28/94 i7.WAIS bibliography The WELL, and is now in business help- 
® :'Than Lee 5:88 PM 2/28/34 -8800 12 'WAIS di 1 = 
13 WATS discussion 2 ing people use the Internet and related 
EIT Services Server P technologies to further their own agen- 
78/233K/ 126K Wit 


das. He has spent much of the last six eae 
years in cyberspace. oe 


This shows the bottom of my "Inbox," which has 28 messages totaling |26K . 
Welcome home, Matisse! —JS 


(233K before the trash is emptied). 
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Levengers 


| know, | know — Stewart 
reviewed these folks only last 
summer. But, ’m an unabashed 
fan. Here's more detail about 
things we are using at Whole 
Earth. Get the catalog. —JS 


Original Pocket Briefcase, $39.95 plus shipping. Has slots 
for business cards and notecards, a pen loop, and pock- 
ets for spare index cards and the ones you’ve written on. 
Truly is a pocket briefcase. Good for subversive business 
people who want to be ready at a moment’s notice. 


Desk Card Box, $29.95 
plus shipping. If you 
integrate the pocket 
briefcase into your 
routine, you’ll want 
one of these. Simple 
construction for easy 
access to files. 


Levengers 
Catalog free. 975 


S. Congress Avenue, 


Delray Beach, FL 
33445; phone 
800/544-0880, 
fax 407/274-0263 


MICHAEL S. 


Attorney Lats 


WEINER 


KGW 


The Reverend Matthew A. Ischay 


Paster 


FEIN 4% 


BLESSED SACRAMENT CHURCH 


Pet 


EAST 


Deloitte & Touche 


Pariner 


ROBERT E. ZOB 


EL 


th. 


Jerome L. Herman 


Writer 


Lois L. Bready, M.D. 


From the Pocket of 


Todd C. Pitner 


MICHAEL BERMAN 


Ohio Clinic for Aesthetic and Plastic Sargery 
Michael Wojranowski, PLAS. 


LOEHMANN’S 


Nore 


3 Ste 
BRON K, LEW YORE 


AK 


Michael A. Horowitz 


Architect 


INTERIORS 


LISA DI PEDE 


Ww 
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Personalized Window Cards, 
$59.95/1000. Combines the 
functions of business card 

and notecard. Very handy for 
that quick personal note or 
for note taking. 


~ 
Cwynar 
: 
e 
Reader’s Coffee plus shipping. 
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Twenty-Five Ways to Spot an Expert 


BY WILLIAM D. RIFKIN 


What does it take to be regarded as a voice of authority? Here are twenty-five tips to gain expert status 


— to be recognized as an “expert.” 


Do the following: 

Establish a separate status. 

Don a costume and use paraphernalia. 

State your professional rank and domain 

of authority. 

Establish a private space in which to work. 
Talk in a formal or oratorical way. 
Designate an audience to listen to you. 

skill with technical 
language. 

) Appear to be objective 

empathetic. 


SIGHTINGS / Steven M. Johnson 


During the meeting/consultation 
Convene the interested parties. 

Ritualize the consultation. 

Make the proceedings solemn. 

Synchronize participants with gestures and 
movement. 

Adhere to traditions to assure legitimacy. 

Gain the center of attention. 

Force the client to compete for your attention. 
Make deference toward you seem natural. 
What You Say. 

Explain things. 

Devise explanations that resist refuting. 
, Turn contradictions into confirmations. — 
utroduce new topics more 


READING DESK 
(MAGAZ/NES /NS/DE) 


FLUSHING 
SUTTON 


* Reprinted in "Public Therapy Buses...” St. Martin's Press, 1991 


LCD COMPUTER 
SCREEN 


* “© 1992 Steven M. Johnson/Disiributed by Carmen Syndication 


ell “war stories” to bols ter yous opinion 
nd your status. 


\ssure that science works 


#50 


intelli-toilets, on display in upscale bathroom design 
showrooms In most states, are a big hit, especially 
with habitual bathroom "readers." 
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AATSHDEKPILBFJBOQLANEGRHALCBCNNI Bruce puNNINGTON 
JKEAIWNIULPOROYCANPMEQWLEHSYIP 
QGAUYOUPILOKUFHSRUSOCEFJGLVBFJ 
ESDEDHLYF -ELNICNRYYGPHTJIOODON 


Bruce Dunnington appeared on our deck one 
sunny day, ranting about crypto and privacy. 
“All well and good,” said I, “but give me a one- 


pager that persuades me that the problem is real 
and that I can do something about it without 
having to be a brain surgeon.” He did. He's 
from somewhere in Pennsylvania. —]S 


rotecting the privacy of your 

computer files is now as easy as 

inserting a floppy disk and 
nearly as necessary as breathing. 
Encryption of computer files has been 
practical for a decade for computer gu- 
rus, but for others secure encryption has 
been only a dream. New developments 
have removed the difficulties for ordi- 
nary computer users, and none too soon. 


Computer vandals continue to harass, 
accompanied by data thieves, grand and 
petty. Their capabilities are expanding 
in a frightening crescendo, and range 
from the random slash-and-burn tactics 
of viruses to sophisticated data theft you 
may never be aware of, but that damages 
you professionally and financially. If you 
follow the trend of your peers, soon your 
personal schedule, your next presenta- 
tion, your correspondence, your private 
notes, and your bank records will be on 
your computer. And your computer may 
well be a laptop that you carry with you 
and leave in relatively insecure places like 
hotel rooms. Think for a moment what 
could be done with those records by a 
malicious data thief, consider that pass- 
words provide little protection, and you 
quickly develop an interest in encryption. 


In the near future smart disks with built- 
in encryption will be almost universally 
used for computer access. This technol- 
ogy will soon be available from all major 
computer companies. Among the first 
on the market was the SmartDisk Secu- 
rity Corporation’s encryption tool, which 
looks like an ordinary 3 1/2" floppy disk 
but which contains a battery-powered 
computer witha built-in encryption pro- 
gram. With this encryption disk you get 
an installation disk. Just slide it into your 
computer, follow the simple instructions 
that appear on the screen, and enter a 
password. A unique encryption key is 
generated. Itis an absurdly long string of 
digits, but you don’t see it. Remove the 
installation disk and insert the encryption 
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disk. In a few minutes your files are en- 
crypted and the key is stored on both disks. 


Remove the disk and use your computer 
normally. When you shut down, you 
extinguish the encryption key. Each time 
you boot your computer, insert the en- 
cryption disk and enter your password. 
If you forget your password, or lose your 
disk, use the installation disk to remove 
the encryption so you can access your 
files. Guard the installation disk well! 


With software-based methods where the 
decryption key resides on the computer, 
it is possible to bypass the encryption. 
This can be done by a determined hacker, 
who inserts a disk like the boot-disk 
used to install your operating system. 
Not so with this method. More than ten 
years of vigorous testing by the top cryp- 
tographic experts in the US and abroad 
has proven this encryption technology 
to be secure. 


The U.S. government classifies encryp- 
tion tools as munitions and forbids the 
export of full-strength programs that 
could aid the enemy, whoever that is 
these days. But you are permitted to 
carry your personal encryption device 
with you when you travel abroad. 


The powerful and secret National Secu- 
rity Agency has said and done a lot on 
this subject. Without any legal mandate 
they have waged a decades-long war to 
cripple civilian cryptography. They’ve 
done this through the manipulation of 
government standards, the use of export 
controls to discourage domestic use, and 
the awesome power of government pur- 
chases. They are still at it. 


The government recently issued an en- 
cryption standard through the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology 
(NIST) that requires that a copy of your 
private key be kept by government agen- 
cies. One implementation is the infa- 
mous Clipper chip to be at the heart of 
telephone encryption products, if the 


government can force it. The statement 
from the White House announcing the 
standard said that use was voluntary, 
and that the administration did not 
intend to change that policy. Skeptics 
would add at this time. 


Before your telephone can be legally 
tapped, a warrant is required. But the 
NSA or the FBI will not need a warrant to 
get your private key for the government- 
issue encryption standard, and there are 
nocriminal penalties for improper use of 
your secret key by the authorities. 


The government assures us that their 
encryption proposal is voluntary, but 
they apparently plan to make it so ubiq- 
uitous that you would have to use it, 
frequently unwittingly. Proponents state 
that public use of the “voluntary method” 
is necessary so the authorities can read 
the files of the criminals. In an insult to 
the intelligence of the public, the NSA 
and the FBlact as though terrorists, crimi- 
nals and drug dealers will choose to use 
the government encryption method that 
they know can be broken at will by the 
government. Clearly there are plans as 
yet unannounced that will force all of us 
into this trap that strips us of our privacy. 


Businesses cannot survive without 
information protection. And citizens 
cannot live comfortable lives without 
privacy. If you insist that your 
encryption products be based on tech- 
nology that allows you to retain con- 
trol of your private key, you will not 
only preserve the privacy of your com- 
puter files. You will also support the 
computer professionals trying to pro- 
tect your personal liberty and privacy 
in the new world of information. @ 


For information on SmartDisk Security 
Corporation’s Safeboot PC Security Sys- 
tem, contact SDSC, 4073 Mercantile Av- 
enue, Naples, FL 33942; phone 813/263- 
3475, fax 813/643-6357. Price is $160 
($166 postpaid). 
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m™.0 print "How to Get a Job as a Software Designer" 
m0 goto 10 BY ALEX FUNK 


Here, with minimal obligatory techy 
jargon, is some of the most sound 
job-hunting advice I know of. 


Alex Funk ts a registered 
silicon industry rabble-rouser. —]S 


THERE IS NO 
SUCH THING AS A 
STUPID SUGGESTION — if it 


is too stupid for a developer to have 
thought of! Corporate bean-counters 
routinely kill ideas presented in demos 
by designers. Never assume that a 
designer will reject your idea for 
improving a product as too insignificant. 


But what makes presenting your 
ideas productive? 


¢ Get in touch with your feelings. 
Anger: “| know that! Why doesn’t 
the computer know that?” Boredom: 
wanting to send out for bagels while 
the computer munches on some- 
thing. Dread: having to use that 
particular program. Glee: sudden 
flashes of insight about how some- 
thing works. Frustration: “Why won't 
it let me do that?” Hatred: someone 
in the machine seems to dislike you. 
Paranoia: is the program so well 
protected against duplication that it 
cannot function seamlessly? Shame: 
you feel incompetent, when it’s really 
the product that’s incompetent. 


These emotions can result from 
poor design. 


Or love: wanting to carry the 
designer’s picture in your wallet. 


¢ Log your responses. As you use 
a tool, keep a log of characteristics 
you like and of those you find te- 
dious. These will change over time, 
so your first impressions are very 
important. A product with a long 
learning curve may be counter-intuitive. 
Once you devise a workaround, 
you'll become desensitized to the 
product's inconvenience. 


It’s important to keep logging your 
work patterns when you've gotten 
used to the software, too. A well- 
designed tool doesn’t require you 
to jump through a lot of hoops. 


¢ Sweat the small stuff. Designers 
honing the cutting edge rarely do this. 
But it’s the road to interactivity: ease 
of use of any tool requires that the 
tool’s best effort must go into inter- 
preting the user’s simplest gestures. 
Unless a user rubs the designer's 
nose in them, mundane consider- 
ations of file storage and user inter- 
face aspects may be ill attended. 


¢ Harken to the paradigm. 

Many users say that using a mouse 
demands a distracting degree of 
hand-eye coordination. They resent 
the “desktop” metaphor as a crude 
and rigid electronic approximation of 
its namesake. Computers still force 
us to be artistes, rather than allowing 
us to be empowered recumbent 
clods by doing the artistry, or even 
the craft, for us. We can now draw 
straight lines, but must do multiple 
zooms to check if they meet cleanly. 


Ask questions about how closely a 
product models how you worked 
before using it. What's missing? At 
any time that (for instance) the text 
insertion cursor is not active, is the 
whole keyboard available for con- 
trol? Do you have to do some fancy 
mouse-manipulation to select objects 
— or do they self-select whenever 
the cursor is on them? Are controls 
obvious? Is navigation smooth, with 
your work object always front and 
center regardless of zoom level, or 
do you continually have to finagle 
windows on the screen? 


Is the program hampered by too 
slavishly replicating the way you used 
to work? In the real world, we need 
to grasp a tool before we apply it. 
The idea of moving the cursor up 

to a cute little toolbox to grab a 
text or drawing tool is clearly passé, 
however. A program should intuit 
the tool required from context. 


¢ Throw a free lunch. A product 
improvement is “free” if it uses existing 
techniques or trivial modifications to 
get large productivity gains. Developers 
prefer adding routines (like trapping 
keystrokes) rather than doing over- 
hauls. So note small stuff first in your 
log, and resist earthshaking changes 
until you get to know the designer. 


¢ Write, don’t call. Communicate 
your log to the designer from an 
informed basis: “The manual has no 
instructions for X” or “Y is not in 

the index,” rather than “How do 

| work this thing?”. That someone 
wants to X with the tool may 
surprise the developer, and a good 
one will at least send a card with her 
thanks. If your opinion is valued, you 
may get an email address or be asked 
to beta-test, and then you'll have real 
input into the product’s evolution. 
Designers are busy; don’t expect 
hugs — but don’t be surprised if the 
next version carries your features. 


¢ Discriminate. Good vendors 
provide clear price and version 
upgrade paths, support industry 
standards so that users are not 
single-sourced, and network 
advanced users and designers. 
Small and large accounts are 
treated with equal courtesy. 


Shareware is frequently excellent. 
Honor your end of the deal by 
sending money for programs you 
use. Expect in return a commitment 
to excellence, which should exist 
whatever the vendor company’s size. 


¢ Leave the diapers behind. 
Commodity-market margins 
preclude hand-holding, so modern 
computer products, like cars, must 
be self-explanatory. Vendors must 
not be asked to babysit you. Nor 
should they make you feel you need 
to be babysat. If you really feel that 
your provider is blocking access to 
either the designer or an informed 
intermediary, get revenge. First, 
stop buying their product. For more 
impact, prevent the provider from 
patenting the improvements you feel 
are an advance in the art. Do this by 
writing a rant describing your idea 
to a publication in the field. Good 
editors see rants as “hand-waving,’’ 
so a rant is better submitted as a 
letter than an article. A review 

of the balky tool is an excellent 
platform for a rant, which, even 
when printed in a small-circulation 
publication, public-domains your 
improvement idea. 

It is then unpatentable! ‘& 
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the Golden Age 
Epistemology 


Commencement Address Delivered by Sunshine Baroni, E.D. before the Waldorf School of the Biminis 


I lobbied for licensing laws. I figured, if Nixon 


could legitimize dominoes and Reagan could sell 


BY ELIOT FINTUSHEL 
trickledown, I’ve at least got a shot with La 


Nausée (A Disorder of the Apperceptive Faculty). 


HIS IS WHAT WE HAD): Soul. Artistic sensibility. 
Spiritual insight. 


“Oh Mon ey, This is what they had: Money. 


Pad My Home!” While we ex-Flower Children played musical saucepans under the 
leaks in our starter homes, the yuppies cut coke in their Bahamian 
condos. We had opted for the higher things. They had chosen the 
mundane. But our kids, just like theirs, yammered for rollerblades, 
college educations and motorized miniature Porsches. 


—Motto of the American 
Confederation of Epistemologists 


We had to come to an accommodation. It’s a simple equation: soul 
for dollars. We knew that somewhere along the line, the fat cats 
would start to feel the itch of what they were missing. Toey’d 
start clipping the “WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS” ads from the 
back pages of Fortune and Money. They’d haunt art galleries and 
endow grant-giving foundations for geniuses of this sort or that. 
Maybelle did a reading and assured us that the time was near. 


I’m the one who did the actual footwork. I fronted small bucks for 
a post office box and a phone listing. A guy at Kinko’s helped me 
design the letterhead for the A.C.E. (American Confederation of 
Epistemologists). I donated twenty-five to the Policemen’s Ball 
and registered with a few strategic Chambers of Commerce — 
Mill Valley, Martha’s Vineyard, Scarsdale, East Lansing, 
low-profile venues with high real estate values. 


n fact he is present 


Photograph by Howard Schatz from Homeless, (p. 72) 
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I lobbied for licensing laws. I fig- 
ured, if Nixon could legitimize 
dominoes and Reagan could sell 
trickledown, I've at least got a 
shot with La Nausée (A Disor- 
der of the Apperceptive Faculty). 
Turns out, I was right, and in 

a big way. California — no 
surprise — was the first state 

to establish a board of Epistemo- 
logical Examiners, but Massa- 
chusetts and Guam were 

close behind. 


My first move, personnel-wise, 
was to locate B.A.s in Philoso- 
phy or the Arts. I found them 
everywhere — washing dishes, 
driving diaper trucks, doing Per- 
formance Art in church coffee 
houses, pushing grocery carts 
full of deposit botties, you name 
it. Anywhere there’s no money. 
All of them had bills, kids, and 
gray hair. Signing them on was 
no problem. 


We ran our first ad in the Wall 
Street Journal: 


WHO ARE YOU? 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 
HOW DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT YOU KNOW? 


La Nausée (A Disorder of 
the Apperceptive Faculty) 
strikes one out of four 
yuppies! 

The A.C.E. recommends 
that businesspersons above 
the age of 33 see their fam- 
ily Epistemologists twice 
yearly for a Routine 
Checkup and Sensorial 
Cleaning. 


(CALL 1-800-WHO-ISIT 
FOR REGIONAL REFERRALS!) 


I wanted to make it one in three 
yuppies, but Maybelle cautioned 
me not to be greedy. Four, she 
said, was a numerologically ap- 
pealing figure. 


This ad appeared just about the 
time that the midlife crisis thing 
was getting big and Japanese 
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corporations were 
threatening Ameri- 
can money. We got 
sO many responses 
we had to hire on a 
dozen secretaries to 
deal with them. Ac- 
tually, it would 
have taken only 
three or four, but 
we insisted on 
postgrad work in an 
artistic discipline 
or philosophy. 


I saw this ad in the Wall 
Street Journal...” 


“Are you sure it was you 
who saw it?” 


ODAY, WHEN PEOPLE walk into an epistemologist’s 

office with all the glittering mind lenses, the chrome- 

plated mobile epistemometers and sterile trays of per- 
sonality components, they often fail to realize that a mere ten 
years ago, epistemology was an armchair science. It had no 
more basis in fact than handicapping college football or 


guessing celebrity sun signs. 


Today, nobody in six figures 
lifts a brow without an episte- 
mological scan. After all, it 
might not be your brow. And 
how do you know you’re lifting 
it and not knitting it or furrow- 
ing it or, if they actually turn 
out to be lips, for example, purs- 
ing or puckering or blowing a 
kiss. Everybody asks themselves 
things like that nowadays. But 
honestly, it wasn’t always so. 


My first patient, for example, 
was a mid-level executive from 
a well-known optical processing 
concern. “I don’t know who I 
am,” is what he told my recep- 
tionist, a Comparative Religions 
major from Oberlin. She gave 
him the usual form to fill out, 
which requires new patients to 
record, in their own hand, the 
date, their annual income in 
both letters and numerals, and 
their name — in cursive. Basi- 
cally, it’s to make sure that, in 
spite of any cognitive ambigu- 
ities, they can still write a 
cashable check. 


Maybelle ushered Hannibal 
Lewis II, into a small waiting 
room and invited him to ex- 
change his three-piece charcoal 
gray for a white hospital gown, 
split down the back. This imme- 
diately establishes the proper 
doctor-patient status relation- 
ship. 


“Doctor Baroni will see you 
shortly.” Then she flipped two 
flags above the door outside — a 
red one (annual income in the 
high six figures, with stock op- 
tions) and a blue one (Air sign 
with impending Saturn return 
— candy from a baby). 


After a suitably intimidating 
pause I sauntered in grimacing 
at my clipboard — I had been 
unable to soak off the bar code 
sticker, and I was squinting to 
see if there was a message hid- 
den in the pattern, as Maybelle 
had told us at the last A.C.E. 
kaffeeklatch. “Well, what seems 
to be the problem, Mr....uh... 
Lupis, was it?” 
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“Uh, Lewis, yes. I 
saw this ad in the 
Wall Street Jour- 


“Are you sure it 
was you who saw 
it?” 


“T remember see- 
ing it.” 


“Yes, but is the 
one who remem- 
the same as 
the one who 

| saw?” 


Pinter pause. 


“Why, I think so.” 


“Mmmm! Put this on.” I pulled 
the now-familiar Noematic 
Mask [REGISTERED TRADEMARK] 
from its rotary canister over the 
magazine rack (The Monist; Pro- 
ceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety; The Journal of Metaphys- 
ics and Ontology; Money). 


He pressed his face into the ring 
of nose putty along the rim of 
the Noematic Mask™, an objet I 
had designed with three Con- 
ceptual Artists from Berkeley, 
using World War II surplus" 
items. “I see a dark surface,” he 
said — I think, although it was 
hard to tell with that thing over 
his puss. “There are fluid colors, 
iridescent blue and red. And 
they smell like garlic.” That 
was the rotini I’d had for lunch; 
I had used the thing to cover my 
eyes for my aftermeal siesta. 


“Yes, very good! Now, who’s 
seeing it?” 


“why, Jam, Doctor Baroni... 
aren't I?” 


“Mr. Loomis — or whomever I 
am addressing right now — I 
don’t want to alarm you at this 
early juncture — Further tests 
are indicated — but I believe you 
are suffering from an Acute Noetic 
Dysfunction [PATENT PENDING].” 


“My God! It isn’t . . . la nausée?” 


But it’s treatable, of course. 

The initial visit runs them 
seven seventy-five to twelve 
hundred or so, depending on the 
patient’s Line 32 gross income 
and whether they ask me any 
questions (at $79.99 a pop). 
Tests and procedures are extra, 
of course. What with the cost of 
acrylics, gold leaf and repro- 
graphics for the flash cards and 
slides, the Eidetic Variation In- 
ventory™ alone can run into 
fairly big bucks. 


But that’s just pin money for a 
decent epistemologist. Identity 
Shift is where the serious rev- 
enue pours in. 


We start in the street outside 
the office. Those indigents you 
see in our professional plazas, 
building bonfires near the 
dumpster, are all pro actors 
earning Equity scale. Nobody 
with a briefcase or sensible 
heels can get past them. Their 
mission? (Listen up now. This is 
subtle.) To act as if the yuppies 
aren’t there; to shoulder right 
past them to gotanickel some- 
one else. 


Timing is everything. Using 
Maybelle’s mood ring method, 
along with an amber pendulum 
she received from a theosophical 
mail-order house, we have me- 
tered veritable Grand Canyons 
and Matterhorns of adrenaline. 
When the suits first spot our 
episto-shills, their levels spike. 
Then, when the bum squad 
gives them the bum’s rush, 
their encephalograms, believe 
you me, are strictly static and 
tide foam. You should see the 
jaws drop. 


Then comes the sign-in. Typical 
exchange: 


“Miss ...? Miss...? Miss... ? 


.. 


“Oh, sorry. Have you been 
standing there long?” 


Miss... ?” 


“May I help you?” 


“T’m Hannibal Lewis II. I have a 
two o’clock with Dr. Baroni.” 


“Were you speaking just now?” 
“Yes, [have a two o'clock...” 


“T don’t see it in my book, Mr. 
Bloom.” 


“Lewis. I confirmed it yester. . . 
Miss...? Miss... ?” 


“Yes? Is there something I can 
do for you?” 


“T just told you. I’ve come to see 
an epistemologist.” 


“No need to be snooty. For 
whom is the appointment?” 


“Why, for me, Hannibal Bloo, I 
mean, Lewis II.” 


“Will he be coming into the of- 
fice today?” 


“I’m already ... Miss... ? 
Miss... ?” 


The point, of course, is to under- 
mine the patient’s sense of his 
or her own solidity as an indi- 
vidual entity, or both. Honestly, 
it’s very therapeutic. Read the 
Diamond Sutra — nobody really 
exists anyway, see what I mean? 
(That’s my defense when my 
karma ripens and they sue. Any- 
way, we’re insured against mal- 
practice actions, and many of 
the strategic judges are patients.) 


You can see — assuming it’s re- 
ally you, ha ha! — that by the 
time Maybelle checks the af- 
flicted into their little rooms 
and flips those colored flags, the 
groundwork has been carefully 
laid, or laid bare would be a bet- 
ter phrase. I often find them 
studying their driver’s-license 
photo to see if it’s definitely 
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them; given human vanity and 
the current state if ID photogra- 
phy, this generally works to 
my advantage. 


After the Noematic Mask™ 
shakedown, they’re ready for the 
sockdolager: “Mr. Lukash — or 
whoever you are — before we 
go any further, I have a rather 
important question. How do 
you earn your living?” I gener- 
ally try to say this while facing 
a little to the patient’s left, and 
when they squirm into view, I 
switch to the right to wait for 
the answer. 


“T coordinate team-building and 
multilevel planning at Kodox, 
Incorporated,” for example. 


“Are you sure that’s you you’re 
talking about?” 


“Huh? 


On this cue, as predictable as a 
virgin’s blush, Maybelle knocks. 
I let her in, and she hands me a 
large manila envelope. She 
frowns at me, flashes a con- 
cerned look at a spot just to the 
patient’s right, shakes her head 
gravely, and leaves us. 


“Look here, Mr. Mumblefzz, 
this is a hypostatic scan of your 
sensorium.” I unsheath the col- 
lage my staff of Fine Arts 
Master’s Candidates has pre- 
pared for just this maneuver. It’s 
about the size of a complete spi- 
nal x-ray, and it comprises 
singed ephemeris clippings, Li- 
brary of Congress call numbers, 
FBI line drawings of at-large 
multiple felons, and bar graphs 
of pork butt futures from the 
Wall Street Journal. “Do you see 
yourself at Kodox anywhere on 
this stat?” 


“Why, I can’t say that I do.” 


“Now this is my hypostat . . .” 
— Unfolding a similar sheet 
from my stethoscope pocket — 
“look here . . .” — Mars transit- 
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ing three counterfeiters, The 
Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and a run on strategic 
metals — “See that set of im- 
pressions in the upper left cor- 
ner, the apperceptive 
psychonoeses next to the alaya 
vijnana limen? See the Kodox 
sign over the door? The oval 
conference tables? The mission 
statements, the Ropes Sessions 
and executive retreats? Mr. 
Bluet, that’s my job you de- 
scribed. I’m the one who’s the 
Kodox executive. You, sir, have 
an Epistemological Displace- 
ment with severe Identity Shift. 
And you've been collecting my 
paycheck.” 


“Oh my God, can you help me?” 


They don’t always immediately 
sign all their paychecks over. 
The bank accounts and securi- 
ties can take as long as six weeks. 
But they generally come round. 


Let’s face it. Most people nowa- 
days don’t have a clue as to who 
they really are, and major por- 
tions of their lives are 
blindspotlit and darkling. Folks 
with dough will swallow any- 
thing; I mean anything they 
haven’t already swallowed. Look 
at Scientology. Look at Zen. 
Look at est, In Pursuit of Excel- 
lence, the Catholic Church, for 
heaven’s sake. We epistemolo- 
gists are just making a little 
pocket change compared to 
them. We aren’t even tax ex- 
empt yet. And our smoke and 
mirrors is Toys-R-Us next to the 
F.A.O. Schwartz of the major re- 
ligions, for example. 


I say: It’s about time we soulful 
dudes, the artists and thinkers 
and spiritual mavens, got our 
piece of the pie. Bon apetit, my 
fellow epistemologists and fu- 
ture epistemologists! And thank 
God for the unexamined life. As 
Maybelle says, it foots the bills 
for us examined ones. 


Gone to Croatan 


The conventional history of America’s co- 
lonial days is deceptively clear-cut. There 
were the settlers and there were the In- 
dians, making for a clear division along oe 
cultural and racial lines. What gets left 
out of the official version of events are 
those messy but fascinating in-between 
folks who are the subject of this book: 
the escaped slaves, the colonists who 
went native, the “tri-racials,’ and the 
dissenters from Church and State who ee, 
dared to live free in the wilderness. If ae 
you thought that the DAR's ancestors | 
typified early Americans, wait until you 
encounter the Maroons, the Tribe of 
Ishmael, the Métis, the Ramapoughs, 
the odd outcroppings of Islamic names 
in central Illinois, and numerous other ee 
insurrections against the steamroller of a 
history. The essays and poems in this Ee 
singular volume bring forth an alternate Be 
history that springs from the book and | 
seizes the imagination. Be forewarned. eke 
—Jay Kinney 


What happened to the colony of Bie 
Roanoake? Pessimists jumped to the con- 
clusion that hostile Indians had wiped it Bit 


Letters at 


Michael Ventura chronicles the troubles 
of the “age of endarkenment.” (A ver- 
sion of the essay by this name appeared 
in WER #65, Winter '89). His essays on 
force his readers to look at our culture's ae 
insanity and to feel their own alienation ug 
from this culture, their family, their work, 

themselves. Ventura's writing is political, ae 
demanding a livable life, but he senses pe 
that our problems come from the deep : 
places of the human psyche — as do 
their solutions. Beneath the apparent S 


chaos of the millennium’s end, he finds eae 
spiritual needs and answers. : 
—Wade Fox : 
It was easy, Or so it seems now, to love the Ae 
world as it used to be, the world of rigid Zs 


boundaries. That world was a world, it held 
still long enough to be a world, and gave us Bo 
time to learn to love it. But loving this su 
scary state of flux? We want to love it, we ae 
have love in us to give it, but we are fright- ve 
ened and do not know how. 


What we now know, whether or not we g 
ever wanted to know it, is that the human 
psyche is one of the great forces of Nature. 
And what is most frightening about our 
new technology is that it exposes us to this 
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out, and this explanation later found its 
way into American history books. It suits 
the image of the Wild Man as racial enemy, 
treacherous and violent and deserving of 
genocide, on which our official U.S. mythos 
is founded. Yet it does not fit the facts 

of the case. 


~ 
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The rescue mission found 
no evidence of a massacre 
— no bones, no burned 
houses. It found the colony’s 
cannon carefully buried. And 
it found a note carved into a 
tree: “Gone to Croatan” 
(sometimes spelled 
“Croatoan”). The rescuers 
knew that the Croatans 
were a tribe of friendly Indi- 
ans who lived on another 
island down the coast, but 
for various reasons they 
failed to follow up this clue. 
Years went by again before 
a ship reached Croatan — 
and found it deserted. And 
so the mysterious legend of 
the Lost Colony was 
launched. 


The “mystery,” however 

was an illusion. The fate of 
the colonists is easy to trace. Clearly fed up 
with slaving for a bunch of absentee Lon- 
don gentlemen, the lower classes of 
Roanoake had simply dropped out and 
gone native. They moved to Croatan and 
joined the tribe, then moved again to the 
mainland near the Great Dismal Swamp, 


Gone to Croatan 

(Origins of American Dropout Culture) 
Ron Sakolsky & James Koehnline, Editors. 
1993; 382 pp. ISBN 0-936756-92-6 

$12 ($14 postpaid) from Autonomedia, PO 
Box 568, Williamsburgh Station, Brooklyn, 
NY 11211-0568; 718/387-6471 


where they avoided discovery for a long 
time (despite elusive rumors of “grey-eyed 
Indians”). Later they absorbed the runaway 
slaves into their population, and survived as 
a “tri-racial isolate community” for centu- 
ries. In fact the Croatans are still there, still 
have the family names of Roanoake colo- 
nists, and still know exactly who they are. 
The hideously embarrassing fact is that 
North America’s very first colonists had 
decided to become Wild Men. 


Four in the Morning 


Letters At 3 AM 

Michael Ventura. Spring Publications, 1993; 
247 pp. ISBN 0-88214-361-1! 

$16.50 ($19.50 postpaid) from Continuum 
Publishing Co. c/o Publisher Resources, 
PO Box 7001, La Vergne, TN 37086; 
800/937-5557, fax 800/937-5557 


force within us as nothing else ever has. 
We are standing in the storm of our own 
being. So we must face the fact that this, 
too, is our natural habitat. 


* 

Kissing the bread, Antonio was kissing the 
earth. Kissing the bread, he was kissing the 
truth that human effort is precious and 
never to be wasted or debased; and that 
human need, the need for bread or any- 
thing, the need we are all so terrified of — 
is precious, too, and worthy of respect. 


This collection of essays takes its readers 
on a trip through the darker recesses of 
Sy Safransky's mind. The editor of The 
Sun writes about failed marriages, ten- 
sions with his current wife, attempts to 
erase his past and, above all, his endur- 
ing sadness. Safransky's melancholy (the 
therapists would call it depression) is the 
basis of his writing. He seems to revel in 
the dark feelings that well up from his 
mind. These aren't happy essays, yet 
they are inspirational; reading them left 
me with the feeling that personal suffer- 
ing and struggle yield great benefits. Life 
is a great tease: it's far too horrible to 
endure, while offering delights that no 
one can refuse. Safransky’s writing is rich 
with this realization. One last note: these 
essays are best read piecemeal, with 
time for reflection between readings. 
—Eric Anderson-Zych 

Years ago, | imagined my preference for a 
simpler life — heating with wood, washing 
the dishes by hand, growing a few veg- 
etables without sprays or chemical fertilizer 
— made my life more authentic, set me 
apart from a culture enamored of progress. 
It was a conceit that had less to do with 
the advantages of wood heat or organic 


gardening than with the need to be a little 
different, a little better. How tempting it 
was to romanticize my wholesome values, 
my fashionably old-fashioned style — but 
this was to confuse the look of a life with 
looking deeply into life. How ironic that | 
saw such posturing as evidence my life was 
more authentic — but | always find a story 
more convincing when the hero is me. Less 
heroic, though perhaps more authentic, 
were the deeply troubled and destructive 
aspects of my own nature. 


Four in the Morning 

Sy Safransky. 1993; 168 pp. 

ISBN 1-883235-13-8 

$15.95 postpaid from the Sun Publishing 
Company, 107 N. Roberson Street, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27516; 919/942-5282 
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our proposal appears to suggest that it ought to be possible to create a way 
of measuring or assessing musical compositions in terms of their complexity, 
and that you expect this internal complexity to be related, in some way or 
another, to the compositions’ “musicalness” — the degree to which we think 
it's good or interesting music. 


This seems like a project that might not succeed in quite the terms you're suggesting, 
because the interesting complexity is not so much in the music as in the listener. By that 
I mean that music is actually a contingent combination of sounds whose emotional 
resonances are entirely dependent on the audience's personal and shared histories as 
listeners. By “contingent” | mean that it could have been otherwise. Music didn't have to 
consist of the elements and structures that it happens to consist of — and indeed it 
consists of quite other ones in other cultures, as anyone attending a concert of classical 
Thai music will soon realize. (I once attended such a concert in Bangkok that was totally 
mystifying. | could see that the audience was utterly enraptured, swooning at moments 
of apparently overwhelming emotional beauty that made no impression on me whatso- 
ever; not only that, | couldn't distinguish them from any other moments in the piece. You 
might say that there was too much complexity in the music for me to be able to deal with 
it, but I'd rather say that there was not enough relevant complexity in my mind to 
experience it. | had no cultural background against which to set this particular adventure.) 


So complexity, I'm saying, has to be present, but present in the whole system — music 
and jistener — as a system. If it’s just in the music (whatever complexity would mean in 
a purely objective sense like that) it makes no difference to anyone. The reason we can 
be moved by a single voice singing a simple song is clearly not because it has internal 
complexity, but because we do: we don't just hear sounds, but hosts of associations and 
historical, social and cultural undertones. A single voice is powerful to us because it is 
different in particular ways from most of our other musical experiences, and because this 
particular voice is different in particular ways from other voices we've heard. Aestheti- 
cally, what we respond to are differences, not “absolutes.” That is why it is possible for 
a group of Lebanese to become ecstatic about the way Fairuz turns a phrase, while a non- 
afficionado of Arabic music will fail to get the point at all. What those Arab listeners 


are responding to is how she does it differently. So when they hear 


RR ESONANT i OMPLEXITY it, they hear it against an enormous repertoire of other possible 
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ways of doing it, of other possible emotional resonances 
and associations. 


This is a very important cultural issue, since it sets up a major division between two 
different ways of looking at cultural objects. In the traditional classical view, art-objects 
are containers of some kind of aesthetic value. In this view, the value was put into them 
by the artist (who got it from God) and it now radiates back out to those who behold it. 
It was thus that missionaries played gramophone records of Bach to Africans with the 
expectation that it would civilize them; they would somehow be enriched by the flood of 
goodness washing over them. We now see the arrogance of this assumption, but | think 
few people understand what is really wrong-headed about it aside from its political 
incorrectness: culture objects have no notable identity outside of that which we confer 
upon them. Their “value” is entirely a product of the interaction that we have with them. 
Duchamp’s urinal was proof of this. Things become artworks not because they “contain” 
value, but because we are prepared to see them as artworks, to allow ourselves to have 
art-experiences before them, to frame them in contexts that confer value on them. 


If | believe this, why, you might wonder, am | interested in A-Life based composition 
systems? Well, | think the idea is still full of possibilities, but only if we start out the right 
way and without misleading assumptions. 


My background as a musician/composer comes equally from avant-garde systems music 
and popular music, and I've spent a lot of time inventing “machines” for making music. 


In this diagram, several graphic elements are allowed to cycle freely. Imagine that these 
represent musical events — single notes, chords, sounds. Each has its own independent 
cycle length, so new configurations of sonic elements are continually being formed. 
The more complex the numerical relationships between different cycles, the longer it 


will take for particular configurations to repeat. 
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| made a series of records that had an 
unusual organizing principle: Discreet 
Music (i975), Music for Airports (1978), some 
of On Land (1981), Thursday Afternoon 
(1984), Neroli (1993). In these works | as- 
sembled a group of musical elements — 
these could be single notes or atmospheric 
sheets of sound or short phrases — and 
then set in motion a process whereby each 
element recurred in its own regular cycle. 
The important thing was that all the cycles 
were of complexly different lengths: they 
were not locked to each other. The result 
of this was a continuous permutation of 
the various elements as they fell together 
in different clusters. | find this absolutely 
delightful and sit back grinning like a 
Cheshire cat as | listen to it unfold. 


| occasionally set up live versions of 
these systems, using four or five tape play- 
ers that each carried long loops of sound 
material and which are then allowed to 
run out of sync. These loops are typically 
between fifteen and forty minutes in length. 
In this way it is possible to say that some of 
the pieces of music I make have a theoreti- 
cal duration of several years (the length 
of time it would take before all the players 
were back in sync with each other). This 
is appealing: | like the idea of a piece 
of music that continues making itself 
whether | am there or not, and which has 
a life cycle that no one listener could ever 
fully experience. 


Of course, the most important organiz- 
ing principle in such works is not the 
machinery that | set up, but my brain (as 
the specifier of the original elements) and 
the brain of the listener. The listener's 
brain is what makes this experience into 
music. The pieces rely a great deal on the 
observable fact that a listener, faced with 
a series of juxtaposed events and being led 
to believe that they are music, will tend to 
hear them as such. Brains hear patterns 
and connections, or certainly seem to try 
their hardest to. In a sense the function of 
“composer” then becomes shared between 
me (who set the thing in motion) and the 
listener (who connects it together men- 
tally). I still think it’s a breakthrough to 
say, after five hundred years of people 
creating works of art that relied on syn- 
chronized behavior: let it run free — it will 
appear connected... 


These pieces were a success in that they 
generated types of music that one wouldn't 
have arrived at by other compositional 
techniques. There is something distinctive 
about these works. | have always, though, 
thought that they were just the beginning 
of something more interesting, of pieces of 
music that could not only create them- 
selves, but do it in some kind of adaptive, 
evolving manner. 


This next step is what has eluded me. 
Listening to my pieces, | used to hear 
particular sequences and clusters that 
seemed to want to stand alone as little 
musical organisms within the whole piece. 
I wanted to somehow isolate and “pro- 
mote” these; in fact, | was after a way in 
which the random patternings generated 
by the original process could evolve into 
more complex “clumps” that then them- 
selves recurred. I was very conscious of the 
evolutionary parallel here, and | liked it, 
but I never really solved the selection 
problem. Ultimately | just chose bits | liked, 
but | was unhappy that the criterion of 
selection —the decisicn about which clumps 
survived and multiplied — was only my 
taste. That seemed a bit of a cop-out to me, 
since much of what I liked philosophically 
about the works was that | suspended 
judgment and let them make themselves. | 
felt that letting my taste be the deciding 
factor at this point was somewhat back- 
ward looking, a return to the mindframe of 
traditional composition. Nonetheless, | 
tried it in a few pieces. On “1/2” (Music for 
Airports), for example, | put material 
through the permutation process and then 
edited it in such a way that certain favored 
sections recurred. Musically | felt this was 
very beautiful. Philosophically | was un- 
easy with it. 


What | want is to imagine the music as 
the working out of an internal evolution- 
ary process. What would that mean? It 
would mean putting together a set of con- 
ditions in which the music is able to form 
itself into “significant clumps,” and then 
creating a way of making those clumps 
persist and multiply (in music, repetition is 
a form of structure). This means inventing 
criteria of selection (by which it is decided 
that some clumps survive and others don't) 
that are internal to the work. I don't want 
to have a God in this universe: | don’t want 


AML 


to be the selector. | want the piece itself to 
create its own structures internally, and to 
somehow recognize and favor some of 
them over others. My other works de- 
scribed above do, of course, create their 
own structures. The problem is that there 
is no feedback within the pieces, no way 
whereby the present condition of the piece 
can affect its future condition. Things hap- 
pen, then other things happen: the music 
doesn't change in relation to its own his- 
tory but simply carries on permutating, 
throwing up new patterns. Another way of 
saying this is that the level of complexity 
doesn't change over time. In terms of 
evolution, the pieces are static. It's like the 
primordial soup continually throwing up 
new molecules and amino acids which 
then never combine into larger units. | am 
making soup — provocative and some- 
times very tasty soup — but still soup. | 
want to try making organisms. 


Lately | have become more and more 
convinced that the clue to making pieces 
of music that work (because I'm a record 
maker, that means pieces of music you like 
listening to as well as find intellectually 
interesting) is to choose a “rich substrate 
of combinatoric primitives” as you put it — 
what | call the basic elements. My own 
experience is that, if you work with a set of 
elements that are all compatible in any 
combinations, then you only have to in- 
vent interesting ways of making the com- 
binations happen. I've found that good 
work can be achieved with very small 
groups of elements; the substrate does not 
have to be “rich” in numerical terms, but it 
must be “richly connectable.” And being 
“richly connectable” means not only that 
the elements can all fit together, but also 
that when they do we are able to perceive 
and care about the difference between 
various combinations and sequences of 
them. That means that we have to elicit a 
sensual involvement with the materials of 
the piece — which is to say that we have to 
be richly connected with them. 


I've rambled on a bit here, sorry. What 
I am trying to do is to float a theory of 
music, I don’t know if it’s “right” or not, but 
I'd like to hear how it sits with you, if it 
seems to make any sense. You'll notice 
some inconsistencies in what I've said. I'm 
still busy figuring all this out myself... .@ 


Occasionally configurations occur which seem quite unlike any of the others, striking us as deliberate and planned and carefully 
synchronized. | recail at one of my installations hearing the four unsynchronized audio tapes suddenly assemble themselves into the 
first bars of a Tammy Wynette song. It was just another configuration, as uncontrived as any of the others. 
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never taken completely down around 
Europe’s medieval cathedrals because 


that would imply that they were fin- 
ished and perfect, and that would be 


“An adapted state is not an end state. 
A successful building has to be chal- 


HOW BUILDINGS LEARN 


a beautiful corpse. The scaffolding was 


lenged and refreshed or it will turn into 


Brand has created a solid foundation 


for practical architecture, and a com- 
He concludes that evolutionary design 


is healthier than visionary design. 
Here's a little piece of this acerbic 


plex metaphor for human endeavors. 
vision. —-]S 


analysis of the evolution of buildings 
after the construction crew leaves. In it, 


an insult to God.” Stewart Brand's 
(June 1994, Viking Penguin) is a rich 


forthcoming How Buildings Learn 
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Sites 


Architecture is a word that has become 
difficult to use with precision. The profes- 
sion has been largely taken over by 
planners and the corporate developers 
who carry out the plans. Buildings tend 
to be either mundane or absurdly irrel- 
evant. Not all architects have capitu- 
lated, though. You'll find the thoughts 
and work of some of those still awake in 
this handsome, literate magazine. 

—J. Baldwin 


In scientific culture, the field of chaos math- 
ematics maps methods to produce math- 
ematical analogs of natural phenomena. 


Fractals may be used to represent clouds, 
trees, imaginary landscapes, as well as their 
growth and transformation. These math- 
ematical tools are exploited in the scientific 
establishments and entertainment industry 
to continuously accelerate our capabilities 
to represent any form, any type of trans- 
formation. 


A basic question is: If this type of visual me- 
dia is the key expression of the characteris- 
tic technology of our time, what is the 
place of the built environment and the de- 
signed object in relation to it? | see folding 
structures as providing a kind of bridge be- 
tween the hyperactive electronic media and 
the static built environment. 


SITES 

(A Literary/Architectural Magazine) 
Dennis L. Dollens, Editor. 

$20/year (1 issue) from Lumen Inc., 
446 W. 20th St., New York, NY 10011; 
212/989-7944 


— 


Liberty Science Center, Liberty State Park, N.j. Expanding aluminum and stainless steel geodesic globe 
suspended in museum atrium. Motorized, it continuously opens to |8 feet and closes to 4 1/2 feet. 


Houses of Glass 


To a nineteenth-century citizen used to 
opaque, thick-walled buildings, the bright 
interior of a glasshouse must have been 
astounding. Even today, a walk through 
qa conservatory or greenhouse feels good 
— at least it does if the climate is con- 
trolled. The glasshouses of times past 
had problems with heating and cooling 
as well as with water leaks and high 
maintenance, making the visually pleas- 
ant spaces intended for plants not so 
pleasant as living spaces for people. 
Such problems have been solved with 
modem technique and material, but in 
our democracy, codes still forbid most of 
us to live in one. 


In any case, this book shows a rousing 
collection of glasshouses in photographs 
and illustrations, accompanied — un- 
commonly — by drawings, plans and 
structural details. All this is presented as 
| an academic discussion, but with a bit of 
imagination you can take the book as a 
celebration of light and the twiggy struc- 
tures that admit it, and the daring of in- 
spired engineers and their financial 
backers. —J. Baldwin 


Detail of wooden 
sash bars with 
gutters for 
condensation. 


The existence of the glasshouse is incon- 
ceivable without the reality of the cities 
created in the nineteenth century, with 
their colossal masses of masonry and their 
menacing human swarms. It is an expres- 
sion of the opposition to the progressive 
isolation of industrially organized human 
beings from their contact with nature and 
of the unrenounced claim to recreate this 
union, even if only by way of illusion. In the 
secret world of the hothouse nature is on 
display, like an uncovered picture, as the 
illusion of a wide world, and simultaneously 
as a tangible earthly paradise brought 
nearer to hand. In the setting out of the 
display there is, however, a completely ir- 
revocable separation from the object on 
which the gaze falls; nature is no longer 
available in its pure and guileless form but 


Houses of Glass 

(A Nineteenth-Century Building Type) 
Georg Kohlmaier & Barna Von Sartory. 
1991; 641 pp. ISBN 0-262-61070-| 
$37.50 ($40.50 postpaid) from The MIT 
Press/Order Dept., 55 Hayward Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02142; 800/356-0343 


has a market value. She opens a window on +" 


to the tropics for an entrance fee. The 
more crowded the city, the greater was 
the desire for the delight of looking at na- 
ture this way. 
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Homing Instinct 


You can merely occupy a house, or you 


The whole reason i i 
can make it a home that is unique and n for using trusses Is to 


delivered 


tainly won't be finished with the learn- " 
to this position 


ing). At the book's heart is what 
amounts to the curriculum of the famed 
Yestermorrow Design/Build School in | 
Warren, Vermont, which the author a 
founded. As is true of any architect-client 
relationship, his approach may or may 
not be what you need. If it's to your 
taste, you'll find the book useful. If it isn’t 
your style, the book can still serve as a 
review. It starts at square one. —J. 
Baldwin (Suggested by John Ringel, a 
Jersey Devil.) 


Before the trusses 
arrive, the 
sheathing 


must be installed to 


prevent racking 
from trusses laid 


Homing Instinct 


(Using Your Lifestyle to Design and Build Today’s practice of purchasing homes as if 
Your Home) they were products continues to propel us 
John Connell. Warner Books, 1993; 416 pp. _in a nonsustainable direction. Only when 
ISBN 0-446-51607-4 people reinvolve themselves in the making 
$35 ($37.50 postpaid) from Little, Brown & of their homes can the act of dwelling re- 
Co./Order Dept., 200 West Street, flect a new and ethically sound global 
Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204 awareness. 


Finally, each one 
is carefully 


Spor reduce labor costs by speeding erection installed in Note: 
satisfyingly yours: home as self-portrait. 
Here is now to think about designing Then braced agains! 
your (conventional) home from scratch From the delivery truck they can be falling down. 
or by remodeling — then go beyond the the trusses are moved to € 
talk to make it happen (though you cer- _ first this px 


“I'm just going to have to use the 
same old conventional way of doing 

things. They were developed to be afford- 
able and they still are. What's the matter 
with tradition? If it ain't broke, don’t fix it. 
My budget is small and | can’t afford to be 
politically correct.” 


“But now we're creating the tradition,” 
counters another student. “Why must we 
build stupidly just because others have? If 
vernacular architecture means houses de- 
signed in response to the culture and sur- 
roundings of the occupants, then current 
vernacular needs some updating. | would 
rather build a small, well-made home than a 
big stupid one. When we're gone, which do 
you think will get torn down first?” 


Wood Reference Handbook 


Of course a handbook by the Canadian 
Wood Council is going to be straight- 
grained, so to speak, never mentioning 
such knotty issues as the merciless strip- 
ping of Vancouver Island (see Clearcut 
p. | | 3). But just about everything else 


Truss Uplift 


Truss in Norma! Position Truss Upitted Posinon 
(exaggerated) 


In situations where differential moisture 
conditions between the top and bottom 

» chords are expected, a slip joint detail can 
, be used to allow for movement without 
damage to interior finish. 


about wood in North America is in this 
remarkable handbook. The Wood Coun- 
cil serves as a clearinghouse for reliable, 
field-proven information for wood-users, 
and also helps establish standards. 
Here's what's known about building with 
wood. The latest methods and detailing 
are shown in photographs and high- 
quality drawings. Tables tell you the lim- 
its. Color plates of wood structures show 
you the limitless. In Canadian, but it 
translates well. —J. Baldwin 


Wood Reference Handbook 

(A Guide to the Architectural Use of Wood 
in Building Construction) 

Canadian Wood Council. 1991; 576 pp. 
ISBN 0-921628-1!0-2 

$75 postpaid from Van Nostrand Reinhold/ 
Order Dept., 7625 Empire Drive, Florence, 
KY 41042; 800/842-3636 
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lustration by Philip McCobb from Visua! Literacy (p. 9$ 


BY DIGGER 


When we started talking about the 
following piece, it was in the context 
that the Davidson School had an 
average student tenure of four 
months. The Canal District is a 
neighborhood that functions as a 
bus station for immigrants (legal and 
not) who are passing through on 
their way to America. 


At the intersection of commerce, 
family, and government lies the 
educational system. This delightful 
piece shows the benefit of raising the 
ante from the commercial sector. 


Jerry George is variously our head 
prankster, ex-director of the San 
Francisco Book Fair, a biologist, a 
writer of mystery novels, and a man 
who never sleeps. —JS 


MacMagic is about storytelling and 
letting young people feel the heady 


satisfaction of real show-and-tell. 


ALF THE KIDS entering Davidson Middle School in 


San Rafael, California have trouble finding their way to a period 

in a simple, declarative English sentence. Yet, plunked in front of 
a computer with a video camera and a tape recorder, these sixth, 
seventh, and eighth graders become mavens of multimedia, 
constructing elaborate stories in pictures and words that 

truly communicate. 


The kids call it MacMagic and it just may be. Students in Davidson’s 
multimedia classroom gather around computers in animated, clamoring 
groups as if they have a test version of some cool new interactive 
computer game. Not so. What appears on their screens is the crazy 
quilt of Manifest Destiny — the very same lesson that puts other kids 
into deep-yawning yoga. What makes these kids different? These 
multimedia history lessons were created for the kids by the kids. The 
teacher points them in a direction and the students do the rest. Every 
group is free to shape its own interpretation of the events in the lesson. 


Seeing 150 students a day and teachers from all over the world in its 
summer classes, MacMagic is at the age of five the oldest interactive 
multimedia teaching program in the country. MacMagic students have 
been featured on CNN and had their own live satellite link with a school 
in Washington D.C. They also helped launch a thirty-two page, four- 
color monthly newspaper called Fast Forward that is by kids and for kids. 


What is truly remarkable about the MacMagic story is its setting. 
Davidson Middle School is one of those public schools that administrators 
and politicians call “challenged.” Its utilitarian Gulag-like buildings 

lie along the border between low-grade warehouses and boxy, hillside 
apartment complexes. Half of its students are drawn from recent 
immigrant families who, in spite of the worldwide penetration of 
American television programs, find themselves lost in a culture that 

is quite new and mysterious. 


Davidson is not the sort of place you would expect to spawn a program 
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like MacMagic; not where a reason- 
able person would place so much 
hardware. Yet Davidson was 
exactly what MacMagic’s creators 
were looking for. 


Five years ago a clutch of innovators 
from Apple Computer’s Classrooms 
of Tomorrow and the George Lucas 
Educational Foundation set out to 
show that computers and other 
digital media could be effective tools 
for education. They searched the 
country for a prototypal school and 
settled on Davidson because of its 
broad ethnic, social and economic 
mix and its proximity to the 
technical forces of Lucas Arts. If 
multimedia education could work 
there, it could work anywhere. 


Apple donated computers, scanners, 
printers and software. Lucas Arts 
supplied the cameras and technical 
know-how to train teachers on 
how to get stories out of hard- 
ware. Marin Community Founda- 
tion funded teacher training. 


Genevieve Colteaux, a lifetime 
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pple donated computers, 
scanners, printers and 
software. Lucas Arts 
supplied the cameras and 
technical know-how to 
train teachers on how 
to get stories out of 
hardware. 


classroom teacher who now 
honchos MacMagic, says that back 
then she and the other teachers 
didn’t even know how to turn ona 
computer. The learning curve was 
steep. In October 1989, just after 
San Francisco’s most recent major 
shaker, a nervous core of two 
teachers and two advisors from 
Lucas Arts launched the program 
with a lesson for eighth graders on 
earthquake preparedness. 


The school combined language 

arts, social studies and an elective 
technology to create a three- 
period block in which to mix 
lessons and creative time. Lessons 
were developed to expose students 
to the full range of available tools 
— incredible tools for a public 
school, even now. Twenty-eight 
Macintosh SEs were networked with 
the scanners, printers, digitizing 
video cameras, and tape recorders. 


The only limitation in the system 
was the application software — 
MacWrite, MacPaint and 


HyperCard — Apple software that 
is open-ended to encourage the 
students to develop their problem- 
solving and critical-thinking skills. 
Teachers acted as facilitators; 
students were responsible for 
their own education. 


Like with most innovations, 
MacMagic’s group organization 
was, in part, expedient. With thirty 
students in the lab at a time, each 
of them with different learning 
speeds, there was only one option 
— put the kids in charge. It was a 
brave move and the results are 

the real magic of the program. 


Small groups of students working 
and talking together develop an 
appreciation for each other as 
learners and as people. When one 
student stumbles on a problem, 
another student is there to help. 
Teachers are not the only source 
of ideas or answers and the stu- 
dents who need individualized in- 
struction get it — from other stu- 
dents. Cooperative education. 
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“By the end of the year,” Colteaux 
explains, “every student has had 
the opportunity to work with 
every other student in the class.” 


Projects may take several weeks. 
Each leads to a multimedia report. 
As they master real skills in using 
the hardware, students also 
develop self-confidence and face-to- 
face, problem-solving communica- 
tions tools that are useful in their 
current technological context. 


In one project, MacMagic students 
are directed to the native plant 
garden behind the school and are 
told to observe whatever strikes 
their fancy using all their senses, 
take notes about what they find, 
then make a sketch. Back in 
MacMagic, the students brainstorm 
together in groups, write draft 
reports in MacWrite (which are 
peer edited), then transfer their 
sketches into MacPaint or return 


to the garden with a digital camera. 


Each tool has embedded lessons. 
Sitting in the garden with a video 


camera teaches camera technique 
and picture composition. Laying 
out HyperCard stacks teaches 
story line development. 


For another project the students 
create a multimedia family history 
or autobiography. Students inter- 
view family members with tape 
recorders. They scan pictures 
from family albums and draw 
family trees. Then they assemble 
all the pieces in a HyperCard 
stack for presentation. 


While there is lots of talk in these 
projects about scanners and how 
to manipulate a bit of text or 
graphics, MacMagic is not about 
technology, not specifically. That is 
its real innovation. MacMagic is 
about storytelling and letting young 
people feel the heady satisfaction 
of real show-and-tell. 


Davidson Middle School students 
are like kids anywhere. Television 
is a potent force in their lives. 
MacMagic gives them the tools to 
tell stories visually, the way they 


seventh graders producing multimedia presentations 


at Davidson School in San Rafael, CA. 


are used to seeing them on 
television. Given these tools 

and the responsibility to use them 
effectively, Davidson’s kids become 
genuinely curious about the other 
elements of storytelling — words, 
picture composition, group 
dynamics, and drama. 


Who knows where that kind of 
trust might lead? Last summer 
Davidson students produced 

what may be the first multimedia 
CD-ROM magazine done entirely 
by kids for kids. Video cameras 

in hand, they sallied out into the 
streets to film restaurant reviews 
(complete with sounds of flushing 
toilets to rate the bathrooms), the 
local Farmer’s Market, interviews, 
and personality features. Then they 
returned to MacMagic where they 
mixed it together as The San Rafael 
Community Express, a kid’s eye-view 
of their town. 


MacMagic kids have learned how 
to use technological tools to make 
their visions real. That is magic. @ 
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The Parabola 
Book of Healing 


Another book on healing’? Ahhh, but 
this collection is a rich melody of wise 
voices — a haunting tone poem whose 
golden beat is the age-old search for 
the elusive and hidden powers of 
sickness and cure. Hypothesis, 
metaphor and experience sing 

out. My heartstrings vibrate 

in inspired contemplation. 

——Andrea DuFlon 


The illness genre ought to have a literary 
critic — to talk about the therapeutic value 
of style, for it seems to me that every seri- 
ously ill person needs to develop a style for 
his illness. | think that only by insisting on 
your style can you keep from falling out of 
love with yourself as the illness attempts to 
diminish or disfigure you. Sometimes your 
vanity is the only thing that’s keeping you 
alive, and your style is the instrument of 
your vanity. It may not be dying we fear so 
much, but the diminished self. 


Buddhists view suffering as an elemental 
process of life, something that pervades 
virtually every experience. For instance, 
even if | feel very cold and then go out into 
the sun, that becomes a source of warmth, 
comfort, and happiness for me, but at the 
same time | begin to worry if it will last, or 
| am already creating the cause for sunburn 
— so that every happiness or comfort has 
a source of discomfort and suffering imbed- 
ded within it. And although we understand 
this with our minds, our emotional life can- 
not really figure it out. The way Buddhist 
physicians approach a suffering patient, 
therefore, is first to create a tolerable 
comfort zone, and then begin to address 
the nature of suffering, without this appear- 
ing defeating or punishing to the patient. 
We all have to understand that underlying 
every form of human experience, there is 
the potential for suffering. And from the 
Buddhist perspective, this is not taken 
negatively or with a 
sense of despair — 

you don’t aliow it to 
overwhelm you. It is just 
another experience of 
the psyche, and we can 
develop the capacity to 
see such experiences 
with a quality 

of detachment. 


The Parabola Book of Healing 
Lawrence E. Sullivan. 1994; 228 pp. 

ISBN 0-8264-0633-5 

$22.95 ($25.95 postpaid) 

from Continuum Publishing Co. c/o 
Publisher Resources, PO Box 7001, 

La Vergne, TN 37086-7001; 800/937-5557 
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Femalia 


This work is a photographic 
representation of women’s genitals. 

The photographs are well done and on 
the border of being art. They show that 
each human body is unique and beautiful. 
Much like the snowflake, no two are exactly alike. 


Too few depictions of the female body show its diversity 
in such detail. The vulvae displayed were selected from 
thirty-two women of varied ages, races, and ethnicities. 
Some have expenenced childbirth. There is no narration. 
Just who has expenenced what is left to the imagination. 


My experience with viewing bodies, other than mine, has 
been in two areas: scientific and romantic. Now 
there is Femalia — straightforward 


photos of the facts. $14.50 ($18.25 postpaid) from Down There Press, 
—Créme de Meant 938 Howard Street, Suite 101, San Francisco, CA 94103; 415/974-8985 


Femalia 
Joani Blank. 1993; 
72 pp. ISBN 0-940208- 15-6 


Nude and Natural 


As | was thinking about magazine 
redesign, the latest issue of Nude and 
Natural appeared in the Whole Earth 
bathroom. The once-stodgy journal used 
to look like Naked Republicans Weekly. 
Issue | 3.2 sports an astounding photog- 
raphy section and assertive articles on 
body acceptance, breast cancer, 
breast-feeding, and online naturism. 


This is a near-perfect transformation. 
lt cares for core readers while 
enlivening the area. —JS 


. Nude & Natural 

Attention Parents, Clubs, Groups and (The Quarterly Journal of 

Editors. Tim Wilcox, a twice-incarcerated Clothes-Optional Living) 

California pedophile, has been released Lee Baxandall, Editor. 

from prison. He no longer is bound $25/year (4 issues) from The Naturists, Inc., 


by court terms of probation, 
which constrained him 

from writing to nudist 
publications or pen pals, 

from being with minors 
unaccompanied by an adult, 
from taking or possessing photos 
of children under 10 years of 
age, or contacting his 

prior victims. 


PO Box 132, 


a 


Unrepentant, Wilcox 
has aggressively a 
resumed his cunning Lf 
strategies to gain 
the trust of nudist 

parents and fe 
organizations. a 
He is known to 

also correspond 
under his girlfriend’s i 
name, Faye C. Haskins 
(Mendolsohn). Wilcox and 
Haskins live in Castro 


Valley, Calif. of 


Oshkosh, WI 54902 


a 
On November |7, Bryant Gumble 


sked Today Show weatherman 
Willard Scott, who was out 
in Austin, Texas, if 
he'd been to any nude 
beaches there. Scott 
appeared bewildered. 


So after a commercial, 
Gumble held up a copy 
of the World Guide to 

Nude Beaches & Recreation 
so that millions of viewers 

— and Willard Scott in 
Austin — could see it. 


Gumble instructed Scott that 
he could locate Hippy Hollow 
and so much else with the help 


the World Guide. 


\ John Wagner, creator of 
Art of Nude Living, is also a 


puppet theatre maestro and musician. 
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We’ve Had a Hundred Years of Psychotherapy and 


the World’s Getting Worse 


The provocative title of this book is well 
matched by the ideas it contains. If you 
do therapy, or if you are in therapy, or 
have been in therapy, this book of con- 
versations and letters by two “wild men” 
will make you laugh or get very angry as 
it ranges over the unquestioned assump- 
tions and concepts that many of us have 
swallowed whole. Few but James 
Hillman have the stature and the wit to 
challenge the entrenched wisdom of 
psychology and the therapeutic estab- 
lishment. He and Michael Ventura 
propose ideas that are meant to be 
chewed over, and perhaps spit out, 

but some will need to be digested. 
—Alfred Ehlenberger, MD 


The thing that therapy pushes is relation- 
ship yet work may be just as satisfying as 
relationship. You think you're going to die 
because you’re not in a good relationship... 


You just can’t make up for the loss of 
passion and purpose in your daily life by 
intensifying your personal relationship. | 
think we talk so much about inner growth 
and development because we are boxed in 
to petty, private concerns on our jobs. 


The idea of family only exists in the 
bourgeois patient population that serves 


psychotherapy. In fact, the family is largely 
a white therapist's fantasy. 


By emphasizing the child archetype, by 
making our therapeutic hours rituals of 
evoking childhood and reconstructing 
childhood, we're blocking ourselves from 
political life. Twenty or thirty years of 
therapy have removed the most sensitive 
and the most intelligent, and some of the 
most affluent people in our society into 
child cult worship. It’s going on insidiously, 
all through therapy, all through the 
country. So of course our politics are in 
disarray and nobody’s 
voting — we're 
disempowering 
ourselves through 
therapy. 


¥ 


We’ve Had A Hundred... 
James Hillman & Michael Ventura. 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1992; 242 pp. 
ISBN 0-06-25066 1-7 

$11 ($13.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


A Natural History of the Senses 


This book is an engaging dive into the 
world. Sumptuous and sensuous, it’s the 
best read I've had in years. Touching on 
history, biology, anthropology, art, flatu- 
lence, tattoos, beauty, and summer, it 
tells you things about the senses that 
will delight you. Reading it is like having 
a conversation with a gentle and long- 
absent friend. 


After this book nothing will ever look 
quite the same again. 
—Hayward Johnson 


A Natural History of the Senses 


Diane Ackerman. Vintage Books, 


1990; 352 pp. ISBN 0-679-73566-6 

$12 ($14 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


Cover your eyes and you will stop seeing, 
cover your ears and you will stop hearing, 
but if you cover your nose and try to stop 
smelling, you will die. Etymologically speak- 
ing, a breath is not neutral or bland — it’s 
cooked air; we live in a constant simmering. 
There is a furnace in our cells, and when 
we breath, we pass the world through our 
bodies, brew it lightly, and turn it loose 
again, gently altered for having known us. 


a 

It takes a troupe of receptors to make the 
symphonic delicacy we call a caress. Be- 
tween the epidermis and the dermis lie tiny 
egg-shaped Meissner’s corpuscles, which 
are nerves enclosed in capsules. They seem 
to specialize in hairless parts of the body — 
the soles of the feet, fingertips (which have 
9,000 per square inch), clitoris, penis, 
nipples, palms, and tongue — the erog- 
enous zones and other ultrasensitive ports 
of call — and they respond fast to the light- 
est stimulation. . .. What they record is 
low-frequency vibrations, the feeling of a 
finger stroking a beautifully woven sari, for 
example, or the soft angled skin inside 
another's elbow. 


Migrations to Solitude 


Recently, | fantasized about what it 
would be like to not have any friends, or 
any intimate relationships with people. 
How freeing it would be, | thought, to 
not have to consider other people, or 
worry about whether | am being a kind, 
responsible, decent human being. Read- 
ing Migrations to Solitude enabled me 
to indulge my fantasy and creep into the 
lives of some real loners, hermits, con- 
victs, and spies. In twelve essays, the au- 
thor describes characters and situations 
that explore some of the more exotic 
aspects of privacy, isolation, and solitude. 
—Laurie Wagner 


In conventional, civilized terms they are 
dirt poor. But poverty is a matter of de- 
sires as well as of means. Ned and Mae 
would be poor if they wanted a | 6-cubic- 
foot white enamel frost-free refrigerator 
or a ten-cycle washing machine. What they 
want instead is to spend the afternoon in 
the sun, kneading their dirty clothes in a 
metal basin. What they want is to have as 
few clothes to wash as possible. And so 
they are not poor. Wood that you chop 
for fuel is said to warm you twice, first in 
the splitting, then in the burning. In the 
same way, Ned and Mae say that they 
are enriched by their wants. 


a 
Ed Sklar trades on marital infidelity and em- 
ployee theft the way option brokers deal in 
soy and corn futures. Except in Mr. Sklar’s 
business there are no droughts. Businesses 
lose $60 billion a year to employee theft, 
he tells me. What price adultery? This is 
not a rhetorical question. Divorce lawyers 
are paid to ask it, knowing that they will be 
paid even more if they can show incontro- 
vertible evidence of the affair— a picture of 
a man in bed with his paramour, say, or, 
better yet, a moving picture. 


Migrations to Solitude 

(The Quest for Privacy in a Crowded World) 
Sue Halpern. Vintage Books, 1992; 212 pp. 
ISBN 0-679-74241-7 

$10 ($12 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, 
Westminster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000 
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The Friendship Letter 


Their Eyes Were 
Watching God 


In a high-tech world of 
uptothenanosecond information and 
super-speed communication, The 
Friendship Letter has a certain soon-to- 
be-extinct dinosaur feel to it... which is 
precisely part of its warmth and charm. 
This newsletter, fresh from the heart of 
Friendship, Maine, looks like it’s put 
together on an old IBM Selectric. It’s 

a lovely and admirable undertaking. 
—WMark Brady 


Here’s something that has me baffled: 
Someone gave us an old refrigerator which 
we keep in the garage for overflow stuff. 
The garage has been at 20° F or below for 
the last six weeks. Even wine left in the ga- 
rage sometimes freezes. Why do things in- 
side that refrigerator stay at 40°? Is it run- 
ning backwards? (If it were off, everything 
would freeze, n’est pas?) 


The Friendship Letter 
Michael Cooney, Publisher. 

$1 2/year (12 issues). PO Box 278, 
Friendship, ME 04547-0278 


In keeping with The Friendship Letter 
tradition of giving you the information 
you want to know, before you know you 
want to know it, here’s the difference 
between a vegetable and a fruit: Fruits 
continue to ripen after you pick them, 
vegetables do not. (Yes, the tomato is a 
fruit, though | prefer to think of it as an 
exceptional vegetable.) 


Janie's story chronicles woman's search 
for the truth about who she is and the 
development of her voice so she can tell 
this truth. It's Everywoman’s struggle set 
in the shifting patterns of African-Amen- 
can communal life in Florida in the 
1930s. The story pours out — vivid, 
juicy, rich with metaphor. Standing in 
the bookstore, | read the first paragraph, 
and was hooked forever. 
—Charlotte Hatch 
Ships at a distance have every man’s wish 
on board. For some they come in with the 
tide. For others they sail forever on the ho- 
rizon, never out of sight, never landing until 
the Watcher turns his eyes away in resigna- 
tion, his dreams mocked to death by Time. 
That is the life of men. 


Now, women forget all those things they 
don’t want to remember, and remember 
everything they don’t want to forget. The 


Ain’t Nobody’s Business if You Do 


Headline: Norther California Man 
Busted for Smoking Toad Slime. So the 
man is a psychochemical trailblazer. He 
also leads students on nature hikes. 
Oops, no more. And the sheriff snatched 
his property. But he didn’t hurt the 
toads, you say. He only puffed a bit of 
their slime. Who cares? The DA, who'll 
invest $! 00,000 in a righteous prosecu- 
tion that could give the slime smoker fif- 
teen years. A true story. 


Pissed? You will be. Ain’t Nobody’s Busi- 
ness If You Do holds a disturbing mirror 
before us consensual criminals. —Digger 


e 

If we let anyone lose his or her freedom 
without just cause, we have all lost our 
freedom. 


With this thought in mind, here are the 
most popular consensual crimes: gambling, 
recreational drug use, religious drug use, 
prostitution, pornography and obscenity, 
violations of marriage (adultery, fornication, 
oral sex, anal sex, bigamy, polygamy, co- 
habitation), homosexuality, regenerative 
drug use and unorthodox medical practices 
(“Quacks!”), unconventional religious prac- 
tices (“Cults!”), unpopular political views 
(“Commies!”), transvestism, not using 
safety devices (such as motorcycle helmets 
and seat belts), public drunkenness, jay- 
walking, loitering, and vagrancy (as long as 
they don’t become trespassing or disturb- 


ing the peace). 


On another front, gays have served in the 
United States military ever since General 
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Von Steuben arrived at Valley Forge in Feb- 
ruary 1778. He was recommended to Gen- 
eral Washington by Benjamin Franklin. Von 
Steuben turned the rag-tag troops into a 
fighting army by spring. . . . Von Steuben 
was gay. 


The single most effective form of change is 
one-on-one interaction with the people 
you come in contact with day-by-day. The 
next time someone condemns a consensual 
activity in your presence, for example, you 
can ask the simple question, “Well, isn’t 
that their own business?” . . . “Shouldn't 
people be allowed to do with their own 
person and property whatever they choose 
as long as they do not physically harm 

the person 
or property 
of another?” 


Ain’t Nobody’s 

Business If You Do 

(The Absurdity of Consensual 

Crimes in a Free Society) 

Peter McWilliams. 1993; 815 pp. 
ISBN 0-93 1580-53-6 

$11.47 postpaid from Prelude Press, 
8159 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90046; 213/650-9571 


dream is the truth. Then they act and do 
things accordingly. 

So the beginning of this was a woman and 
she had come back from burying the dead. 
Not the dead of sick and ailing with friends 
at the pillow and the feet. She had come 
back from the sodden and the bloated; the 
sudden dead, their eyes flung wide open in 
judgment. 


The people all saw her come because it 
was sundown. The sun was gone, but he 
had left his footprints in the sky. It was the 
time for sitting on porches beside the road. 
It was the time to hear things and talk. 
These sitters had been tongueless, earless, 
eyeless conveniences all day long. Mules 
and other brutes had occupied their skins. 
But now, the sun and the bossman were 
gone, so the skins felt powerful and human. 
They became lords of sounds and lesser 
things. They passed nations through their 
mouths. They sat in judgment. 


Seeing the woman as she was made them 
remember the envy they had stored up 
from other times. So they chewed up the 
back parts of their minds and swallowed 
with relish. They made burning statements 
with questions, and killing 
tools out of laughs. It was 
mass cruelty. A mood come 
alive. Words walking without 
masters; walking altogether 
like harmony in a song. 


Their Eyes Were 
Watching God 

Zora Neale Hurston. 
HarperPerennial, 1990; 

286 pp. ISBN 0-06-091650-8 
$12 ($14.75 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Publishers/Direct 

Mail, PO Box 588, Dunmore, PA 18512; 
800/331-3761 
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The Second 50 Years 


All that mysterious getting-older jive you thought you 
would never have to contend with is packed into this 
four-hundred-page whopper of a book that looks 
and feels like one of our Whole Earth Catalogs, and 
is of similar utility. Diseases, finances, quackery, sud- 
den mate loss, sex, gallbladders, grandparenting, in- 
teractions of medicines, stress, travel, nose jobs, diet, 
depression, and just about everything else is here in 
sufficient depth and access to resources to be useful. 
Have a look, you probably-more-than-halfway- 
through people, you need to know this stuff. Sneer 
not, young whippersnappers, this is what's coming. 
—J. (cackle, wheeze) Baldwin 


The Second 50 Years 

Walter J. Cheney, William J. Diehm 

& Frank E. Seeley. Paragon House, 1992; 
445 pp. ISBN 1-55778-531-7 

Book: $16.95 postpaid from Writer's 
Consortium, 5443 Stage Mtn. Road, Weed, 
CA 96094; 916/938-3163, fax 916/938-3850 
Book and 2 1/2 hr. video set: 

$39.95 postpaid from Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, Room 175, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, GA 30602-3603; 
800/359-4040 


Marriages run into different challenges 
upon retirement and can end in divorce. 
You have heard of the old saying “For bet- 
ter or for worse, but not for lunch.” All of 
a sudden with all that time with one an- 
other you come to realize that you have 
not worked at the relationship. Dividing up 
friends after a long-term marriage often is 
as stressful as dividing up property. The 
most serious consequences of a divorce 
for women in their later years may be the 
economic impact. The men usually have 


pensions; the women may not. (A whole 
page of resources and fnendly encouragement 
follows. —JB) 


Short-term memory doesn’t necessarily di- 
minish with age; it just takes longer to func- 
tion. Most people (90%) past the age of 65 
think they have some memory impairment. 
That slowdown is certainly not proof that a 
brain disease is at work. 


Coming to Age 


How welcome and necessary this is! 
More than an analysis of aging and 
description of the croning years, this 
book gives a fresh perspective on the 
inner events of that period from the 
50s to the 70s (not young and not old 
by today’s standards, as we live longer 
and more productive lives). 


Focusing on the Demeter-Persephone 
myth, Jane Prétat guides us to creatively 
affirm our destiny in this transition to 
what Jung called “metanoia,’ the 
profound change to which the trials 

of the croning years can lead. 

—Lois Anderson 


Today in the Western world the human life 
span is increasing, and as it does, the need 
grows for a deeper wisdom that can help 
older persons honor rather than deny the 
physical and psychological relinquishings 
that precede a late blooming. The threshing 
and tempering of such a time can be over- 
whelming. Not only is our concious and ha- 
bitual perception of ourselves, built up over 
the course of our lives, being sorely tried, 
but psyche and soma are also being tested 
in ways that can be extremely painful. 
We're not sure we like it, but we are in 
transition whether we like it or not. Our 
lives are changing. Yet no one tells us how 
to relate to these changes. We look for 
answers but find little information. As lane 
Wheelwright, an analyst in her eighties, 


tells us, older persons may well wonder, 
“Where are the guidelines for us as indi- 
viduals? They will find that there are none.’ 


Such experiences have affirmed my belief 
that Jung’s concept of metanoia is just as 
applicable to late-life transformation as it is 
to the changes that take place in midlife. 
Those of us in that transition have an im- 
portant task ahead of us — to explore and 
experience the years of our late fifties and 
sixties in a way that can open our under- 
standing of the trials and triumphs people 
go through as they come to age. This in- 
volves a struggle to recognize the opposites 
— the good-evil, conscious-unconscious, 
hope-despair, youth-age — within our- 
selves, our bodies and our world. 


Coming to Age 

(The Croning Years and 

Late-Life Transformation) 

Jane R. Prétat. Inner City Books, 1994; 

143 pp. ISBN 0-919123-63-5 

$16 ($18 postpaid) from Book World 
Services, PO Box 18088, Sarasota, FL 34276 


Into the Wind 


Martin's Legs 

Aiways a show stopper. Martin Lester's 
parafoil legs seem to kick for more alti- 
tude as they fly. Made in England of rip- 
stop nylon. 2' 8" x 8’ x 1' 9". 8" x 10" stuff 
sack included. Use | 00# line. 

#5873 Martin's Legs $198 

#5874 Natalie's Legs $198 


The best mail-order source for kiteware. 
The owners and staff are avid fliers and 
test every available kite that seems wor- 
thy. Of those, they only carry what they 
think is wonderful. They produce a useful 
catalog each January; it’s informative 
and colorful (kites are best scrutinized in 
four colors). In addition to kites they 
cary string, winders, nightlights, a small 
but well-chosen selection of books, and 
everything a kitemaker could need for 
matenals. 


Excellent, friendly service. | recommend 
them sky-highly. Send a feather into the 
wind and stay forever young. 
—Winslow Colwell 


into the Wind: 
Catalog free. 

1408 Pear! Street, 
Boulder, CO 80302; 
800/541-0314. 


#649 

Parachuting ParaBear 
Line Climber 

$62 
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= Babu Boomers Sepa 


After the baby bomb was dropped, everyone turned into little 
baby boomers. But you know what? It wasn't so bad. 
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Drinking Straw Construction 


I'm a nine-year-old girl, and | love to lot about bridges, too. This book gives 
experiment with different crafts and you interesting ways to test your models 
construction projects. That's why | like and also good tips to get a strong base. 
this book. Messing Around with Drinking You also have to practice your math 
Straw Construction shows how to make skills to build these models. 

model! buildings, bridges, towers, and 
racks out of straws, paper clips, pins, 
and tape. Some projects are even 
life-size. This book taught me about 
what an architect needs to know to 
keep buildings standing up. | learned a 


After you have accomplished the basic 
straw construction, you can go on to 
bigger construction with dowels, wooden 
sticks, and rubber bands. Have fun! 
—Mamie Rheingold 


CEILING 


SI 


My Own Stories 


This program is cool! It allows your 
imagination to go free. You select a 
scene (anything from a desert to a 
shopping mall) and then choose from 
hundreds of pictures (from doghouses 
to hot-dog stands) that you can move 
around, change size, attach sounds to, 
and make stories with. It's easy enough 
for younger kids to use and fun enough 
for even adults to enjoy. If you like to 
write or illustrate, you will love this 
program. —Bridget Sumser, Shannon 
Hottinger, Raymond Sumser 


My Own Stories 

Macintosh version: System 6.0.7 or greater, 
| MB RAM, 3 MB hard disk space; PC 
version: DOS 5.0 or greater, | MB RAM, 

4 MB hard disk space. Both require high- 
density floppy drive. Each $49.95 ($53.95 
postpaid) from MECC, 6160 Summit Drive, 
Minneapolis, MN 55430; 800/685-6322 


MESSING with 
DRINKING 
SONSTRUCTIO™ 
FOUNDATION 


Messing Around with Drinking 
Straw Construction 


if you are lucky, there might be a house Bernie Zubrowski. Children’s Museum, 
being constructed near you. If not look 1981; 64 pp. ISBN 0-3 16-98875-8 

closely at the diagram. This is an example $8.95 ($11.95 postpaid) from Little, Brown 
of how the frames of houses are usually and Co./Order Dept., 200 West Street, 
put together. Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204 
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The Ultimate Bug Book 


| usually don't like pop-up books, but this 
one | really liked!!! The Ultimate Bug 
Book teaches you not only what bugs 
look like but how they live their lives. It 
has amazing illustrations and cool 3D 
close-up construction-paper models on 
each page! It tells you excellent facts 
about the various bugs. It also shows 
you their surrounding habitat. 


| think this book was very good and 
interesting. | was surprised that there 
are so many details to a bug's life that 
| didn't know about. In the section on 
insect societies, there is a model of a 
beehive that when you pull the tab it 
shows you the honeycomb and tells 
you how a baby bee begins its life. 


Kids of all ages should 
read this book because & 
it is very educational in & 
an amusing way. 
—Mamie Rheingold 


The Ultimate Bug Book 

Luise Wolflein & Wendy Smith-Griswold. 
Artists & Writers Guild, 1993; 10 pp. 
ISBN 0-307-1 7600-2 

$19.95 ($24.45 postpaid) from 
Donovan's Toys, 732 Clinton Street, 
Waukesha, WI 53186; 800/236-7123 
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The Human Nature 
of Birds 


This book is jam-packed with fascinating 
stuff, though | didn’t exactly enjoy read- 
ing it. Didactic and occasionaily messi- 
anic, Theodore Barber's prose style is no 
pleasure; despite a treasure trove of 
footnotes, | yearned for more meat in his 
arguments, and | often quarreled with 
his value system. So why recommend 
the book? Because a few days after | 
read it, | realized that what goes through 
my mind when | look at a bird has been 
radically changed. —Jill Hannum 


The sensory limitations of humans prevent 
them from perceiving the richness of 

bird songs. Birds are roughly ten times 
more proficient than humans in creating 
and also acoustically separating out a very 
rapid succession of sounds. . . . A bird may 
perceive a song that lasts only two seconds 
as a lengthy and intricate composition. 

For instance, when played at one-quarter 
speed, a hermit thrush’s two-second song 
sounds like a human composition that has 
between forty-five to one hundred notes 
and twenty-five to fifty pitch changes and 
approximates a pentatonic scale with all 
the harmonic intervals. 


In Scandinavia hooded crows at times 
catch fish by using the lines that fishermen 
leave suspended through holes in the ice of 
frozen lakes. The bird seizes the line in its 
beak, walks off with it away from the hole, 
then walks on top of the line back to the 
hole (thus preventing it from slipping), and 
repeats the process carefully until the fish 
is brought up. 


As the humanlike qualities of birds and 
other animals penetrate deep into the con- 
sciousness of a new generation, humanity's 
philosophy of life will turn around along 
with human cultural institutions. Science, 
religion, and philosophy will be 
fundamentally different. 


The Human Nature of Birds 
Theodore Xenophon Barber. St. Martin’s 
Press, 1993; 226 pp. ISBN 0-312-09308-X 
$19.95 ($22.95 postpaid) from Publishers 
Book & Audio, PO Box 070059, Staten 
Island, NY 10307; 800/288-2131 


Footpaths 


Denizens of England, Scotland, and 
lreland enjoy a wonderful network of 
what wed call trails in the US. The 
footpaths run all over the landscape, 

not just in the parks. Some were in use 
before the Romans arrived. This well- 
illustrated and comprehensive handbook 
thus represents centuries of experience 
in routing, constructing, and maintaining 
paths. Truly complete, it's detailed right 
down to the metric size of bridge trusses 
and the Latin names of recommended 
trailside plantings. Inspiring, and certainly 
worth the rather stiff price, it's how to 
do trails right. In English, but easily 
translated into ‘Murrican. —J. Baldwin 


Targets, if skillfully placed, can draw the 
eye and attract the walker along a certain 
route. Views are the most reliable target, 
but an information board or seat may also 
serve this purpose. 


> 
=, 
= 
Disabled People | 
‘ 
The Countryside “Y__/ 


Commission recommend the following 
design for disabled people (Countryside 
Commission, 1981, Advisory Series No 
15). The steps are low and wide, and the 
top step is wide enough to allow a person 
to sit on it and swing his legs over. 


Footpaths 

Elizabeth Agate. British Trust for 
Conservation Volunteers, 1983; 192 pp. 
ISBN 0-9501643-9-9 

$33 ($37 postpaid) from AgAccess, 

PO Box 2008, Davis, CA 95617; 
916/756-7177, fax 916/756-7188 


Natural High 


Ingest this slim collection of John Wiley's 
columns from Smithsonian just one or 
two bites at a time. Then settle in to 
digest his deceptively simple essays. 
Wiley is an urbanite who sees the power 
of nature everywhere — on the Capitol 
Mall, at the Esso Club, in an x-ray of his 
heart — and urges his readers to learn 
to see it too. An intimate writer who en- 
courages even the smallest steps toward 
helping the planet, Wiley is an optimist 
— albeit a cautious one. A fine book for 
folks who need a reminder to look up 
from the sidewalk. —Jill Hannum 


The question that comes to mind is 
whether we have so impoverished the 
natural world that more and more wild 
creatures are learning that they must ap- 
proach humans to find what they need. 
(Those panhandling herons in Florida raise 
young more successfully than their coun- 
terparts in the wild.) Perhaps our cities are 
becoming to wildlife in general what the 
Yellowstone garbage dumps became for 
bears. Whatever is happening, it behooves 
us city dwellers to keep our eyes open. 


| like dealing in the very small. | once read 


somewhere that reducing the weight of a 
car by 400 pounds would improve its fuel 
economy by one mile per gallon. | trans- 
lated that to an extra 13.2 feet per gallon 
for every pound of hamburger wrappers 
and soda cans | rake out of the car on 
Saturday mornings. As a pedestrian in a 
crosswalk | often insist that a car make its 
right turn before | cross: Not making the 
car wait with its engine running conserves 
fuel, reduces air pollution, and helps out 
with the country’s balance of payments. 
I'm not above thinking that the argon 
atom | just inhaled was once exhaled 

by Cicero at the Forum in Rome. 


Natural High 
John P. Wiley. 1993; 121 pp. 

ISBN 0-87451-624-2 

$12.95 ($16.45 postpaid) from University 
Press of New England, 23 S. Main Street, 
Hanover, NH 03755; 800/421-1561 
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Here’s the deal: 


Whole Earth Review wants subscribers. 


Whole Earth Review doesn’t kill trees 
with junk-mail solicitations. 


Your organization* needs money. 


So we’re asking you to sell Whole Earth 
Review subscriptions to friends and 
neighbors for $20. You pay us $10 

for each new subscriber and your 
organization gets the difference 

— Everybody wins! 


This in 
PUBLIC AND WER 

VA 


* Whole Earth Review is about 
tools. This deal is a fundraising 
tool for nonprofit groups. 
Send your organization’s 
subscriptions to: 


Subscription Tool 
Whole Earth Review 
27 Gate Five Road 
Sausalito, CA 94965. 


As a shameless motivating 

bonus, we will pay $1,000 to 
the organization that signs u 
the most new subscribers by 
December 31, 1994. 
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Hey Jerry! 
Tell me more about fundraising by selling Be 
Whole Earth Review Subscriptions. 


State Zi 
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email 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
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POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 
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While starting or renewing your subscription, you 
can give gift subscriptions of Whole Earth Review 


__MasteerCard 
Card no. 
Signature 
Toll-Free Order Line 800/783-4903 M-F 9-5 EST 


Please use our toll free number and call in you order 
Address or mail payment and this card to 


City sais Zip Whole Earth Review POB 3000 Denville Nj 07834-9388 


Add $8 forCanadian subscriptions (incl. GST), other international Fax 201/627-5872 
subscribers add $6. Subscriptions are 4 issues. 3083 GDA Printed on 100% recycled paper 
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EARTH 
P.O. Box 38 

Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 


Hey Carlos! 
| can put current issues of Whole Earth Review to good 
use. Please send me copies. 


Call Toll Free! 
800/938-6657 
M-F 9-5 PST 


Printed on 100% recycled paper 


§UBSCRIBE FOR YOURSELF OR GIVE GIFTS. 
Send Wh arth Review as my gift to: City State Zip 
Name Totat AMOUNT: 
Address 
) 
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Can you recognize 
people suitable for 
recruitment into the 


Whole Earth 
community? 


F you are a current subscriber, 


we'll send you as many free 
magazines and baseball 


* Helps people think for themselves 


* \s deliberately eclectic 
STRETCH YOURMIND CHALLENGE YOUR ASSUMPTIONS 


cards as you think you can 


give to potential recruits. 


When you hand the magazine to a friend, say, 


“You ought to subscribe to this!” 


In the process, you'll save trees, 
win friends, influence people, and help us 


become a bigger community. 


W.... or 


Lay. 
fax Carlos Winborn. Fy 
Include your mailing 3) 
label. Tell him how Ce 


many of each you want. Gate Five Roe 
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Random Kindness & 
Senseless Acts of Beauty 


Looking for a fold-out, wrap-around sutra? You can read it 
in one minute (if you don’t pause to relish the exuberant 
artwork, which is unlikely). You can chant it aloud in three 
minutes (it’s great, | discovered, for intoning in groups). You 
can stand it upright around your zafu to make an instant 
six-inch-high temple courtyard; and you will retum to it ever 
again for sanity and delight. 


This is the real article, brought to us by streetwise 
bodhisattva Anne Herbert, who authored the phrase you 
see on walls and bumperstickers, and Margaret Pavel, 
word wizard, systems thinker and global therapist, along 
with Dharma artist Mayumi Oda, whose wondrous frogs 
remind us that this time we awaken with all beings. 


Good things come in small packages. About as long as the 
Heart Sutra (I counted the words), it distills — in ordinary, 
inspired language — all we need to know right now to let 
our lives count in building a sustainable world. It tells us 
about the kind of power we each have right now to take 
choice — and the delight that can be ours, if we are not 
afraid to seize it. —Joanna Macy 


Random Kindness & 

Senseless Acts of Beauty 

Anne Herbert, Margaret M. Pavel 

& Mayumi Oda. Kazan Books, 1993; 32 pp. 
ISBN 0-912078-89-8 ‘ 
$14.95 ($19.45 postpaid) from Volcano 

Press, P.O. Box 270, Volcano, CA 956839; 
209/296-3445, fax 209/296-4515 ee 
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Scrawl it 

on the wall: 
be more, 

senselessly. 
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Mondo Barbie 


The editors of Mondo Barbie have col- 
lected the best Barbie stories and the 
best Barbie poems for you to launch into 
qa new literary understanding of your 
childhood “amusement.” There are few 
toys from childhood so crammed with 
import as a Barbie. How much time did 
you spend playing with a Barbie? How 
much time fantasizing about her? What 
effect did she have on you as you grew 
up? Once we've outgrown them we dont 
spend much time thinking over those 
formative toys, and maybe we'd better 
start. —Caius van Nouhuys 


Mondo Barbie 
Lucinda Ebersole & Richard Peabody. 
St. Martin’s Press, 1993; 285 pp. 
ISBN 0-3 12-08848-5 


$12.95 ($16.45 postpaid) from Publishers Book & Audio, 
PO Box 070059, Staten Island, NY 10307; 800/288-2131 


Fatal Moments 


It's a beautiful day, and you're scudding 
along in your merry Oldsmobile when 
suddenly a figure darts out from be- 
tween parked cars to become your 
hood ornament — and then a statistic. 
You live on, but not necessarily happily. 
Now what? 


Americans have difficulty dealing with 
death under any circumstances, and an 
accidental one compounds the difficulty. 
Yet accidents march along just behind 
cancer and heart disease as grim reap- 
ers of note; one hundred thousand 
Americans a year leave life this way. 
From shock and preoccupation to heal- 
ing and aftermath, the existential thorn 
of accidentally ending another's life is 
here explored through the experiences 
of two hundred people. —R. Leveque 


© 
A List of Don'ts 


* Don’t make jokes about the accident. 

* Don’t stare at the person. 

* Don’t press for morbid details. 

¢ Don’t encourage the accidental killer to 
blame others. This just leads to more guilt. 
* Don’t doubt the person’s innocence. You 
may be able to help the person investigate 
what he sees as his responsibility, but he 
does not need another judge. Your 
condemnation increases 
his guilt, which 
hinders 


it became popular for some of the more 
pious students to approach a member of 
the opposite sex (approaching a member of 
the same sex would get you expelled!) and 
say, “The Lord has laid it on my heart that 
you and | should be dating.” Well, fine, ex- 
cept what if the Lord laid it on my heart 
that you're a creep? 


coping. Silent judgment is the worst. 

* Don’t say you feel sorry. The accidental 
killer needs respect, not pity. 

* Don’t minimize the pain by comparing it 
with other pain. 

* Don’t visit because you think it is ex- 
pected. 

¢ Don’t assume that someone peripherally 
involved will not feel a great deal of re- 
sponsibility for an accidental death. 


The worst thing was when two people 
came to visit me representing the women’s 
group in my church. They did not come 
when the accident occurred. They came 
several days later and were sort of very 


Some of the Christian writers do begin 

to equate Sodom with sexual sin, but the 
Hebrew writers did not. For instance, 
Ezekiel 16:49 says, “Behold, this was the 
guilt of your sister Sodom: she and her 
daughters had pride, surfeit of food, and 
prosperous ease, but did not aid the poor 
and needy.” Therefore, if you want to be 
really “biblical” about it, you could properly 
call Donald Trump and George Bush 
“sodomites.” 


official — no feeling — and made some 
dumb remarks about how they had almost 
gone to sleep when driving and had driven 
late at night, and so on. | had not been driv- 
ing late at night. In fact, some years ago, be- 
cause of other accidents that had happened 
to friends, | had vowed that | would never 
drive too late. 


| think that what | learned from this is that 
if you really have a feeling — empathy, love, 
or whatever — for a person, go and help. If 
you are doing this out of a sense of duty, 
just stay away. 


Fatal Moments 

(The Tragedy of the Accidental Killer) 
Gwendolyn Gilliam & Barbara Chesser. 
Lexington Books, 1991; 416 pp. 

ISBN 0-669-21859-6 

$19.95 postpaid from Macmillan Publishing 
Co., 100 Front Street, Riverside, 
Nj 08075-7500; 
800/257-5755 


Reading this preaching is like visiting 

a church on another planet. Jesus and 
“the beloved disciple” notwithstanding, 
being queer, Christian and proud is 
pretty startling. The Rev. Robert Will- 
jams, ordained under the bishop who 
theorized the Apostle Paul was gay, is 
worth reading especially if you think you 
already know what queers and/or Chris- 
tians are all about. —Elise Matthesen 


Just As | Am 

(A Practical Guide to Being OUT, 

Proud and Christian) 

Robert Williams. HarperPerennial, 1992; 
310 pp. ISBN 0-06-097555-5 

$11 ($13.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 
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[ECONOMISTS MAKE THEIR PREDICTIONS BY 
STUDYING ARCANE STATISTICS ON COMPUTER 


--AND WITH ABOUT AS MUCH ACCURACY... 
THIS TIME I'M CERTAIN--THE RE- 
COVERY'S GOING TO BEGIN ANY DAY 
N 


UNLESS IT DOESN'T. 


THE U.S. ECONOMY 15 UNDERGOING FUNDA- 
MENTAL UPHEAVALS...WORKERS ARE BEING 
LAID OFF IN DROVES, MANUFACTURING JOBS 


ARE DISAPPEARING OVERSEAS, AND THE SIN- 
GLE LARGEST EMPLOYER IN THIS COUNTRY 


iS A TEMP AGENCY...BUT DON'T WORRY--THE 


EXPERTS HAVE A SOLUTION... 


YES--WE'LL SIMPLY RETRAIN EVERYONE! E 


ME VAGUE AND vu 
MANNER.. 


CALL us CYNICS, BUT WE'RE NOT SURE IT WILL 
BE THAT EASY... PARTICULARLY CONSIDERING 
THAT MODERN “TECHNOLOGY CONTRARY TO 
POPULAR BELIEF, MAY ACTUALLY BE ELIMI- 
NATING MORE JOBS THAN IT 1S CREATING-- 
AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE 47,000 POSTAL worRK- 
ABOUT To BE REPLACED COMPUTERS... 


MAYBE WE CAN RETRAIN THEM IE: 
To BE ECONOMISTS... 


BASICALLY, THERE JUST MAY NOT BE ENOUGH 
JOBS TO GO AROUND ANYMORE... BUT WE 
FEEL CONFIDENT THAT TECHNOLOGY WILL 
PROVIDE SOME SORT OF SOLUTION... 


The Future of Ritual 


More than anything else, The Future of 


tive nature of performance. Even though 
the effects are sometimes temporary 
(Mardi Gras), sometimes secret (ritual), 
sometimes turned back (Tiananmen 
Square), they always bespeak the hu- 
man capacity to cross the boundary be- 


West: Positivist 


Creation is finishable work: “On the 7th 
day God finished the work. .. . And God 


cause on it God ceased from all the work 
of creation.” 


There is a hierarchy of reality or truth. 


Therefore playing is: 
Deprivileged and low status. 
With art and religion, not serious or real. 


Best when nonviolent, or when violence is 
pretended, limited, or tightly framed. 


Female and infantile, an activity of 
the powerless. 


Loosened gender roles. 


Represses the erotic or represents 
it pornographically. 


Framed off as not really real. 


Metacommunication declaring “now | am 
playing” or “now | am not playing.” 


Temporary. 


Ritual is aq meditation on the transforma- 


tween virtual and actual. —Jennifer Cool 


blessed the 7th day and declared it holy be- 


The Future 

of Ritual 

(Writings on Culture 

and Performance) 

Richard Schechner. 

1993; 296 pp. 

ISBN 0-415-04689-0 

$27.50 ($30 postpaid) from Routledge, 
Chapman and Hall/Order Dept., 29 W. 
35th Street, New York, NY 10001-2291; 
212/244-6412 


India: Maya—lila 


Creation is never finishable. Cycles of cre- 
ation and destruction. Continuous creation. 


Multiple realities. If there is an ultimate 
reality, it is neti. 


Privileged, the divine process of creating. 
With art and religion, serious, real, and 
often fun. 


Creative-destructive: Siva’s tandava dance, 
the violence of Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gita. 


Female and male, the activity of gods, of the 
most powerful. 


Transformative gender roles. 


Celebrates the erotic, representing it 
ecstatically. 


Multiple realities transformable into each 
other. 


Intentional blurring of playing — not playing 
boundary. 


Permanent. 


Volleyball with 
the Cuna Indians 


In this eclectic marriage of travel writing, 
gay history and personal biography, vet- 
eran tour guide Hanns Ebensten offers 
wry commentary about his bizarre and 
offbeat adventures. We travel along on 
the first gay trip to the Galapagos — a 
slight fiasco — and stay in a youth hos- 
tel with 98 Italian motorcycle cops. Like 
the most successful travel experiences, 
the book is immediate, informative, and 
slightly erotic. —Louise Rafkin 


2 

As we assembled on the jetty by the airstrip 
to embark for the crossing to the island, we 
noticed that many of the canoes had large 
hand-lettered banners with words in the 
Cuna language. The illiterate Cuna boatmen 
could not tell us what the banners said and 
did not seem to understand their purpose; 
they welcomed us as cheerfully as always 
and laughed and joked and stowed our lug- 
gage and set off with us. It was only when 


| we reached the Isla de Oro that Roy ex- 


plained that the banners, which we had as- 


_ sumed to bear expressions of welcome, said 
_ something to the effect of “PERVERTS GO 


HOME!” and had been lettered by the Bap- 


_ tist missionaries in Aligandi, who had been 


told about the nature of our groups. 


Men vastly outnumber women in the 
streets, on the buses and the ferries, and 
on the bridges of Istanbul. Women stay 
home, attending to children and household 
chores. After dark, not a woman is to be 
seen; the cafés and sidewalk restaurants are 
crowded with men drinking coffee and raki, 
eating nuts, simit rings, the tasty appetizers 
called mezes, and rich cakes; and there is a 
lot of physical contact among them. They 
hold hands, they put their arms around one 
another's shoulders, place hands on one 
another’s thighs. Foreigners who say that 
this means nothing are wrong: it means 
that, certain of their masculinity, the 
Turkish men can show 
that they are fond of one 
another, that they feel 
easy in one another’s 
company, and, when 
deprived of a female 
partner, are perfectly 
agreeable to enjoy the 
pleasures of sex with 
one another and with 
any male visitor who is 
likewise inclined. 


Volleyball with the Cuna Indians 
(And Other Gay Travel Adventures) 

Hanns Ebensten. Viking, 1993; 335 pp. 

ISBN 0-670-84993-6 

$22 ($24 postpaid) from Penguin USA/ 
Consumer Sales, 120 Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, Nj 07621; 800/253-6476 
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Homelessness is a phased downward spiral. 

First you lose your housing. Then you wear out your 
welcome. Then you go to the shelter. Then you end 
up on the streets. Seventy percent of the homeless are 
invisible because they haven’t hit the streets yet. 


The circumstances are as unique as the number of 
people involved. But the problem has some 
solutions in the disciplines of nomadics. —JS 


Cathy Stevens, 36 San Francisco, CA. —Homeless 


The Quality of Mercy 


The quality of mercy is 

not strain’d — 

lt droppeth as the gentle 

rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: 

it is twice blest, — 

It blesseth him that gives, 

and him that takes. 

—Portia, in Merchant of Venice 


Can ordinary citizens make a difference? 
This is the story of some who did. The 
project started small and faced the op- 
position of the mayor's office, other 
citizen's groups, and various bureaucratic 
agencies, some of whom were supposed 
to be helping the homeless themselves. 


The Quality of Mercy contains lessons 
for us all: in working together toward a 
common goal, in perseverance in the 
face of opposition, in reaching out to in- 
volve other groups in the community, in 
making mistakes and learning from 
them, in being human. —Mollie Rights 


We had an annual Thanksgiving Dinner for 
the homeless at the Presbyterian Church 
on Mission and Highland, with turkeys 
galore. We found that when you learn 
someone’s name, they are no longer 
‘homeless’; they are a person; they have 
not disappeared, or, if they have, they re- 
appear, just like that; they are Tom or Jean 
or Bill or Charlotte. It was as simple as 


The Quality 

of Mercy 
(Homelessness 

in Santa Cruz) 

Paul Lee. Platonic 
Academy Press, 

1992 141 pp. 

ISBN 0-93701 1-50-9 
$7.95 ($8.95 postpaid) 


from Dakota Books, 
PO Box 1551, 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061; 
408/464-9636 


that; common human decency at work. 
Both ways. And when you sat down to 
a meal with them, then they were as 
good as family. 


54 Ways You Can Help the Homeless 


Did you ever pass a homeless 
person on the street and feel guilty, 
angry and helpless all at the same time? 
You should do something, but what? 
Your life is so busy, what do you have 
time for? Rabbi Charles Kroloff offers us 
fifty-four suggestions ranging from hand- 
ing out fast-food gift certificates to 
volunteering our special talents, to hiring 
the homeless. This is such a friendly, 
practical little book, | urge you to read it. 
It's likely that one of the ideas will feel 
just right for you. 

R 


54 Ways You Can 

Help the Homeless 

Charles A. Kroloff. 1993; 

96 pp. ISBN 0-88363-888-6 

$2.95 postpaid from Hugh Lauter 
Levin Associates, 2507 Post Road, 
Southport, CO, 06490; 203/254-7733 


Phyllis Cohen still remembers the homeless 
woman she encountered at New York's 
Penn Station. She gave the woman $1 and 
asked her which was the nearest exit to 
Macy's. 


“Her face lit up like a corpse come to life,” 
Ms. Cohen recalls. “She gave me detailed 
directions and walked with me to be sure | 
got it right, talking animatedly all the way. It 
seemed as though by asking something of 
her, by assuming she had something to give, 
| had validated, or reinstated, her 
personhood. 


“| think of her often, of her reacting as 
though I'd given her a great gift.” 
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Tell Them Who | Am 


Moving to Nowhere 


When Elliot Liebow discovered he had 
cancer, he quit his job as an anthropolo- 
gist with the National Institute of Mental 
Health and became a volunteer at a 
soup kitchen and at several shelters for 
women. For something to do, he began 
making notes about the women he met, 
how they became homeless, and what 
their lives were like in and out of the 
shelters. Five years later he was still alive 
and had all these stories. Tell Them 
Who | Am is the wonderful, fascinating, 
and deeply moving result. —MR 


Betty was a self-desig- 
nated protector of Flora, 
who spent much of her 
waking life asleep or de- 
pressed, with her head 
cradled in her arms. 
Betty not only helped her 
wash, eat, and change 
clothes but occasionally 
stroked her hair or 
touched her face to com- 
fort her and bring her 
back in touch with the 
world. And once, when 
Flora, her remaining 
mental energies spent, 
neglected to return to 
the shelter and spent 
three days on a park 
bench instead, not eating 
or drinking and defecat- 
ing in her clothing, it was 
Betty who found her and 
half carried her, with 
Phyllis’s help and mine, 
back to a shelter where 
Betty washed her and 
found her some fresh 
clothing. 


Tell Them Who I Am 

(The Lives of Homeless Women) 

Elliot Liebow. Free Press, 1993; 

350 pp. ISBN 0-02-919095-9 

$24.95 ($27.45 postpaid) from Macmillan 
Publishing Co., 100 Front Street, 
Riverside, NJ 08075-7500; 800/257-5755 
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Children who are homeless see the 
world differently. Their world is not safe. 
Their parents aren't protecting them 
from pain and hardship. Their lives are 
full of chaos and disruption. There is no 
security. Moving to Nowhere lets them 
tell you how they feel. 


Mary Walsh, a psychologist who has 
worked with poor children and homeless 
families for many years, intersperses the 
children’s stories with her commentary 
and references to current research. 
—MR 


° 
| like it here because it’s got a playroom ve 
and it’s got crayons and it’s got beds. Be- ss 
fore | didn’t have a real bed. We used to 
live at my grandmother’s house and we 
didn’t have enough money for beds yet and 
we used to sleep on these little chair beds 
like you see at the store. Well, I'd sleep on 
one, Bethany would sleep on the couch, 
and my mom would sleep on another 
couch. We used to sleep on things that 
represent beds. | like it here. You get a 
couple of blankets here! Like you get a 
quilt, and then you get one blanket. Then 
you get a couple sheets. We didn’t have 
that where we lived before. We used to 
have a sheet over 


Bernie O'Reilly, 61 
I go to the soup kitchen. I tried four times for General Assistance 
and got nailed with technicalities every time. | should have a pen- 
sion. They ran off with our one pension, the union, and so they 
started another one, and I never got enough accumulated in it; 
but | should get something when I'm sixty-five. I'm waiting for 
social security now. —Homeless 


us. That’s it. | used 
to wrap it all 
around me. | was 
cold. 


Moving to 
Nowhere 

Mary E. Walsh. 
Auburn House, 
1992; 192 pp. 

ISBN 0-86569-202-5 


$14.95 ($18.45 
postpaid) from 
Greenwood 
Publishing Group, 
88 Post Road 
West, Box 5007, 
Westport, CT 
06881; 
800/225-5800 


Homeless 


If you find it hard to look at homeless 
people, you can look at this book and 
listen to them here. Howard Schatz sat 
down on the street with them, listened 
to their stories, and asked to take their 
photographs. When someone came by 
whose picture he had taken, he gave 
them a copy. Proceeds and royalties go 
to Comic Relief for the National Health 
Care for the Homeless. —MR 


Homeless 

(Portraits of Americans in Hard Times) 
Howard Schatz. 1993; 

141 pp. ISBN 0-81 18-0512-3 

$22.95 ($26.45 postpaid) from Chronicle 
Books/Order Dept., 275 5th Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94103; 800/722-6657 
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Fly Away Home ¢ 
Erik is Homeless 


Here are two good books for kids: Fly 
Away Home is about a homeless child 
who lives in an airport with his father. 
Erik is Homeless describes life in a shel- 
ter and how Erik feels about and deals 
with being homeless. —MR 


Mr. Slocum and Mr. Vail were 

caught last night.” Ten green bottles, 
hanging on the wall,” they sang. They 
were as loud as two moose bellowing. 
Dad says they broke the first rule of 
living here. Don’t get noticed. 

—Fly Away Home 


Fly Away Home 

Eve Bunting. Clarion Books, 1991; 

32 pp. ISBN 0-395-66415-2 

$5.95 ($7.45 postpaid) from Houghton 
Mifflin Co./Mail Order Dept., Wayside 
Road, Burlington, MA 01803; 800/225-3362 


Erik and other homeless children enjoy 
a pizza break during a field trip. 


Sometimes Lydia walks 
with Erik to his school. 
She worries about the 
dangerous neighborhood. 


Erik Ils Homeless 

Keith Elliot Greenberg. 1992; 
40 pp. ISBN 0-8225-2551-8 
$17.50 postpaid from Lerner Publications 
Co., 241 First Avenue North, Minneapolis, 
MN 55401; 800/328-4929 


Erik has been taunted on his way home from school by a 
group of neighborhood kids who hang out near the Pros- 
pect. These kids tease Erik and his friends about their hand- 
me-down clothes and about being homeless. 


“A homeless kid is just a kid like anyone else,” Erik com- 
plains. “People who make fun of us should learn their man- 
ners. What if they become homeless one day? They won't 
like it if we make fun of them.” 

—Erik Is Homeless 
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The Kindness of Strangers 


Marc Freedman feels that mentoring is 
vitally needed to help kids and describes 
how rewarding it can be. It can also be 
tough. Some kids reach out and grow 
and bloom, others withdraw or lash 
back, testing the relationship for all its 
worth. But if you like being challenged 
and have stick-to-itiveness, mentoring 
might be for you. This book can help 
you decide. —MR 
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The Kindness of Strangers 
(Adult Mentors, Urban Youth, 

and the New Voluntarism) 

Marc Freedman. 1993; 162 pp. 

ISBN 1-55542-557-7 

$24.95 ($28.45 postpaid) from Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 350 Sansome Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94104; 415/433-1767 


e 
In the tenth grade, Sean contemplated 
dropping out. He stopped going to school, 
but after several weeks of failing to find 
work he unenthusiastically drifted back to 
McKinley. His attendance sporadic, his 
grades were a mix of incompletes and fail- 
ures, punctuated by an occasional B or C. 


All this time, however, Sean was actively 
reaching for help. At school he latched on 
to a sympathetic guidance counselor, Ruth 
Taylor; “I was always in her office, all the 
time, reaching out, looking for someone to 
be in my corner.” Taylor liked Sean and 
saw potential in him. She was justified. He 
would soon score the highest PSAT scores 
at McKinley — despite poor attendance 
and grades, homelessness, and poverty — 
and qualify for National Merit Scholarship 
consideration. 


Taylor wanted to help Sean but with a 
caseload in the hundreds, realized she 
couldn’t provide the kind of individual at- 
tention and support he was seeking. When 
the counselor heard about the Mentors, 
Inc. program she made sure Sean applied 
and shepherded him through the process. 


In a few weeks, Sean was matched with a 
mentor, John Hogan . . . Initially, John tried 
to find some common ground with Sean by 
recounting his own background: growing 


up poor, one of eleven children. All Sean 
could think about was how elated he was 
just to have “someone to sit down and 
listen to me — to give me a chance to 
talk.” While adults were frequently coming 
in and out of Sean’s life (recently his god- 
parents had started visiting), they tended to 
“preach” to him. With John there was no 
preaching. Sean recalls that from the very 
beginning, “we would go to a restaurant 
and sit there and just talk. | was real down 
on myself, dealing with a whole lot of prob- 
lems | shouldn't have been dealing with, 
which he helped me get off my back.” 


Gimme Shelter 


A history of homelessness, its political 
economy, and our social responses to 

it, Gimme Shelter chronicles the rise 
and fall of various programs, and refers 
to some of today’s most successful ones. 
Gregg Barak is professor and chair of 
the Department of Criminology and 
Criminal Justice at Alabama State 
University. —MR 


Since settlers first came to the New 

World there have been homeless people 
here. Homelessness is certainly not new to 
the American experience, but a fundamen- 
tal distinction can be made between those 
people in colonial times, the homeless 
people from the turn of the century, in- 
cluding the swelled population of the 
homeless during the Great Depression, 
those homeless persons of the decades 
since the 1950s, and those of the 1990s. 
To put it simply, while their histories and 
experiences share much in common, their 
social production is different. The 
homelessness characteristic of the period 
1880-1980 was typically the product of a 
depressed, industrial economy struggling 
with the underproduction and experiencing 
a labor surplus. On the other hand, 
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Gimme Shelter 

(A Social History of Homelessness 
in Contemporary America) 

Gregg Barak. Praeger, 1992; 

212 pp. ISBN 0-275-94401-8 

$14.95 ($18.45 postpaid) from 
Greenwood Publishing Group, 

88 Post Road West, PO Box 5007, 
Westport, CT 06881; 800/225-5800 


homelessness as characteristic of the new 
poverty that emerged in the 1980s is a 
product of the transition from an indus- 
trial-based capitalist economy to a 
postindustrial capitalist service economy 
within the context of internationally devel- 
oping global relations. The problems of the 
contemporary U.S. economy as expressed 
in the crises of poverty and homelessness 
involve underconsumption and a surplus of 
technically unskilled workers. Hence, since 
the ultimate sources of homelessness dif- 


A Nation in Denial 


A Nation in Denial 

Alice S. Baum & Donald W. Burnes. 1993; 
247 pp. ISBN 0-8133-8245-9 

$16.95 ($20.95 postpaid) from Westview 
Press, 5500 Central Avenue, Boulder, CO 
80301; 303/444-3541 


Many homeless people suffer from 
alcohol and drug addiction, mental ill- 
ness or impairment. Most have lost the 
network of supportive family and friends 
that keeps other poor people from be- 
coming homeless. By not getting them 
help for the underlying problems, we 
perpetuate the cycle of homelessness. 


Alice Baum and Donald Burnes detail 
the problems, discuss what works and 
what doesnt, and highlight some of the 
successful programs around the country. 
Government officials at all levels are 
paying attention to the ideas in this 
book. —MR 


fer, the appropriate solutions to poverty 
and shelter deprivation should vary from 
place to place and time to time as the na- 
ture of the vagrancy condition changes in 
relation to the developing political econo- 
mies, locally and globally. In a nutshell, the 
problem with the current response to the 
new vagrancy is that the policy assump- 
tions are still grounded in the political 
economy of the old vagrancy. 
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THE 13 
STEPS TO 


RECOVERY 


A Self-Help Guide 
for the Homeless or 
Soon-to-Be Homeless 


BY RICK NAMEY 


Step 1 — Admit you are 
homeless. 

The stereotypes most of us hold 
of the homeless are erroneous. 
According to the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, street people sleeping over 
grates or under bridges, as well as 
alcoholics and the drug depen- 
dent account for only about 15 
percent of the homeless. 


For most, homelessness begins 
with denial. The path from a 
safe home to the street may take 
from three to five years. It often 
begins with “sofa-surfing” — 
moving from one friend’s place 
to another until the welcome 
mat wears out. Or, it may begin 
with sleeping on the seat of a 
car. Neither a friend’s couch nor 
a car are a home. Admitting that 
you have a problem allows you 
to deal with it better and faster. 
As with any malady, effective 


cures involve early treatment. 
The day you get evicted you 
should instantly accept the idea 
that you are homeless. Take 
firm action immediately. Apply 
for every kind of aid available. 
Don’t let your pride or your 
politics delay you from getting 
help. 

Step 2 — Believe that it’s only 
temporary and that there is a 
way back. 

Don’t fall into the trap of feeling 
sorry for yourself or believing 
that you are a loser. You are a 
good person who has had a bad 
break and you will get over it. 
Step 3 — Lose the past. 

Stop dwelling on what you’ve 
lost. Don’t mourn. Don’t con- 
stantly wish that you were back 
where you were. Concentrate 
on what you want and how to 


get it. 
Step 4 — Develop attainable 
expectations. 


You may not be able to get what 
you had, but if you set realistic 
goals, you can probably get 
more than you have. 

Step 5 — Visualize yourself suc- 
ceeding at a job that’s available. 
Find out who’s hiring for a job 
that you can do and where, then 
get there as soon as possible. If 
there are simply no jobs where 
you are, leave. 

Step 6 — Chart a path. 
Determine a step-by-step plan 
that will take you out of the 
streets. Don’t try to get back to 
where you were; move ahead to 
where you are going. 

Step 7 — Find out about every 
program. 

Go to a church, agency or shel- 
ter. Ask for a list of programs 
and go shopping. 

Step 8 — Tear out the “Govern- 
ment” listings in the phone 
book. 

Take the pages from an upscale 
mall or residential area, rather 
than ripping them out of a book 
in the area where you are home- 


less. Then contact every agency 
that might have help available. 
Ask every question you can 
think of: housing, food stamps, 
welfare, child care. They may 
not volunteer information un- 
less you ask for it. 

Step 9 — Reconnect yourself. 
Get a post office box so that you 
have an address. Many copy 
centers also have mail boxes, 
which give you a real street ad- 
dress instead of a box number. 
They'll even let you use their 
fax number; you pay only for 
faxes you receive. Some areas 
actually offer voice mail for the 
homeless at little or no charge; 
check with the phone company. 
Step 10 — Save your money. 
You’re going to need first and 
last month’s rent plus utilities to 
get a place to live. Everything 
you can do for free, do it. Use 
the free shelters. Eat free at the 
soup kitchens. Save at least 20 
percent of every dollar you get 
your hands on. Open a bank ac- 
count; it’s the only safe way to 
save. It’s also an important con- 
nection back to society. Most 
banks will open a savings ac- 
count with as little as five dol- 
lars. 

Step 11 — Establish a routine. 
Brush your teeth every day. Try 
to get up and go to sleep at the 
same time. A daily routine will 
help you to stay rested and 
alert. Most important, it can 
help you to retain your sanity. 
Step 12 — Get a calendar. 
Make and keep appointments. 
Set goals. Be aware of the pas- 
sage of time; it’s another con- 
nection back to the world you 
want to rejoin. 

Step 13 — Don’t give up. 

As trite and hackneyed as it 
may sound, it’s an absolute 
truth. If you keep the faith and 
keep trying you can succeed. 
No matter how many times you 
have a setback, don’t stop try- 
ing. Just make it. 
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Driza-Bone Rainwear 


There's a fair distance between stations 
in outback Australia. Rain gear’s gotta 
double as swag (bedroll), shelter (sun, 
wind & rain), ground cloth and friend, 
and not turn stiff. Made of long-fiber cot- 
ton — impregnated with secret-formula 
oils — Driza-Bone is a practical collec- 
tion of snaps, straps, vents and hoods 
that has stood up to the wilds of the 
land down under for more than a 
century. She's fair dinkum gear, mate. 


In the tucker bag? A tin can for boiling 
tea water (billy), a bit of flour for 
damper, sugar, and tobacco to ward off 
the bloody flies. The stick’s a handy 
snake-whacker. —Digger 


Driza-Bone Rainwear: 

$196 plus shipping. Information from 
Australia Fair, 700 Sutter Street, 

San Francisco, CA 94109; 415/441-5319. 


Hopping Freight Trains 
In America 


Still illegal, still dangerous .. . and still 
fascinating. The techniques and proto- 
cols of hopping freight trains have 
evolved with the times, just like every- 
thing else. Here's how the deed is done 
today. This book is remarkably complete: 
an education in legend and lore — with 
proper nomenclature — accompanies 
the finely honed essential stuff. 


Illegal. Dangerous. Tempting. Sigh. 
—J. Baldwin 
3 


There’s a special way to throw gear off a 
moving train. Take hold of it with one hand 


while keeping firm hold of something on 
the car with the other. Then lob the gear United States for Business Travelers 
backward off the car. By backward’ |mean Europe for Business Travelers 
against the direction of travel. .. . If the 
train is going 13mph | Not just for business travel- 
ers! Anyone going to an ur- 
ban destination — on a GREYHOUND RACING On the Danube embankment, just outside Budapest 
budget above “shoestring” there are races from May to September. Inquire at JBUSZ for details 
— should find these books (see Tourist Information). 
useful. Their “business trav- HORSE RACING There are trotting races at the track at Ugetdpalya (VIII, 9 
eler’ sensibility is a poised Kerepesi utca), and flat racing at the Kincsem Park track (X, 9 Alber4 
competence rarely seen in tirsai utca). 
the traditionally hapless HORSEBACK RIDING A very popular pastime in this land of — 
“tourist” bumbling along There are schools and stables in and around Budapest, including thef 
well-trodden paths. Em- Petnehazy Riding School (Il, 5 Feketefej utca; phone: 176-5992). Infor 
Hopping Freight powered and relaxed: why mation on riding tours is provided by JBUSZ or Pegazus Tours (V, Sf 
Trains in America travel any other way? Karolyi Mihaly utca; phone: 117-1644). 
Duffy Littlejohn. 1993; 372 pp. These books will help you JOGGING Margitsziget (Margaret Island), in the center of the city in the 
ISBN 0-944627-34-X do it right. Danube River, is the best place to run. The island is roughly 2 milesf 
$13.95 ($15.45 postpaid) from Sand River —Hacsi Horvath long and half a mile wide, and most of it is given over to sportsiam™ 
Press, 1319 14th Street, Los Osos, CA facilities. Either take a cab to the island’s Thermdl hotel and choose} 
93402; 805/543-3591 a path from there, or jog over on the pedestrians-only Margit hid} 
(Margaret Bridge). Running is also pleasant along the foothills near} 
the Budapest hotel (II, 47-49 Szilagyi Erzsébet fasor). For information} ae 
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United States for 
Business Travelers 
Alexandra Mayes Birnbaum & 
Lois Spritzer, Editors. 
HarperPerennial, 1994; 1013 
pp. ISBN 0-06-278152-9 

$14 ($16.75 postpaid) 


Europe for 

Business Travelers 
Alexandra Mayes Birnbaum & 
Lois Spritzer, Editors. 
HarperPerennial, 1994; 901 pp. 
ISBN 0-06-278126-X 

$14 ($16.75 postpaid) 

Both from: HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 
588, Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/ 
331-3761 


How to Arriv 
Looking as 
Fresh as. | | 
Stewart Brand 
To justi the formid | ble Ist of 
the travel tools on this page, yo 


haye to use them a lot. If you 
spend a lot of your time o 


the road, get the best you | 


‘can afford. —Stewart 


TERRAPAX BRIEFCASE: $200 plus 
shipping. TerraPax, 2145 Park Avenue, 
Suite 4, Chico, CA 95928; 800/308-3772. 


TerraPax would like you to buy their 
briefcase because it’s made of untreated 
hemp (pot!), linen (flax), benevolent 
staghorn, recycled cedar, bits of brass, 
and (unmentioned but comely) leather. 

| like: the shoulder strap, the spacious 
main pocket (with adjoining interior 
pocket for perennial items), and the full- 
length exterior pocket that is accessible 
when the bag is closed. —SB 


BURBERRYS TRENCHCOAT: 
$625-$995. Burberrys, 225 Post Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94121; 415/392-2200. 


That it has attracted generations of ro- 
mantic associations with foreign corre- 
spondents, spies, hard-boiled detectives, 
and dangerous women is not the fault of 
the trenchcoat. Its highly evolved practi- 
cality and its cloak-like sweep and sil- 
houette made that happen. 


Primarily a raincoat, my Burberrys is light 
enough to wear open on a warm day; 
the double-breasted front and sundry 
fine-tunings of belt, cuffs, and especially 
the complex collar make it surprisingly 
warm protection even in an icy wind. It is 
a coat for all seasons and all social situ- 
ations, hence the high demand for it 
among travelers. —SB 


TRAVELPRO ROLLERBOARD 
SUITCASE: $149.95-$219.95. 

Airline Services Unlimited (ASU), 5725 
Paradise Drive, Suite 800, Corte Madera, 
CA 94925; 800/800-0787. 


The essentials of airline luggage are 
lightness, rectangularity, carry-on dimen- 
sions, and wheels. The finest combina- 
tion of these is still in Travelpro’s 22-inch 
Rollerboard. The exterior pocket forgives 
you for buying extra books on the road 
by cleverly expanding. Good travel disci- 
pline: take only what fits in a 
Rollerboard. —SB 


HARTMANN BRIEFCASE: $400 plus 
shipping. Ambassador Luggage Store, 371 
Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017; 

800/761-6777. 


Travelers with hundreds of thousands of 
airline miles use Hartmann tools be- 
cause they've discovered that other lug- 
gage wears out quickly under heavy use. 
Hartmann is twice the price, five times 
the life; nothing fancy — just indestruc- 
tible, with wooden frame, great hinges, 
and easy, secure locking. The more you 
beat it, the better it looks. And your stuff 
arrives wrinkle-free. —John Sumser 
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Four-Wheel Jive 


Even more so than their truckish kin, Sport Utes are employed as costumes. 


BY J. BALDWIN 


PLAGUE IS UPON US! Motor vehicles are proliferating much 
faster than people. About fifteen million new (civilian) ve- 
hicles will be sold in this country in 1994 — far more than 

needed for replacement. About 40 percent of that shining horde of new 
machines will be Sport Utility Vehicles (SUVs), minivans or pickups. 
(The Ford 150 series full-size pickup is the largest-selling vehicle in the 
world.) Thanks to shameless lobbying, these vehicles do not yet have to 
meet the same environmental or safety standards as automobiles. This, 
despite the multitude of studies showing that a large majority of these 
hefty, petrolivorous critters will actually be used as automobiles, carrying 
an average load of 1.8 persons and two shopping bags (cockapoo optional). 


Minivans are the most sensible 

of this bunch, but many of them 
seem to have been bought for 
their potential rather than the task 
actually at hand. How many 
times have you seen one filled 

to capacity? 


Pickups are obviously used as 
beasts of burden on farms or in 
the trades. But studies show that 
the big majority rarely, if ever, 
tote a load. Like pre-washed 
denim, pickups are becoming 
symbols of work. Automakers are 
increasingly designing them to 
fulfill the desires of the majority 
of their buyers. Posh trim and 
tough image are edging out 
workaday brawn. 

But where the effete really meet 
to tweet is in Sport Utility Ve- 
hicles, the ubiquitous all-purpose 
4x4s typified by the best-selling 
Ford Explorer. SUVs feel robust 
and secure — Boss o’ the Road. 
Recent investigations show that 
only 5 percent are ever used on 
gravel roads, let alone “off-road.” 
Less than 15 percent ever have 
four-wheel-drive engaged for any 
reason. I owned a modest 4x4 
while land-stewarding 3,400 acres 
of rough terrain. I engaged my 
four-wheel-drive less than 100 
miles out of 85,000. Maybe 10 


miles of that 100 absolutely re- 
quired 4x4 ability to get through. 
That counts ski trips. 


Even more so than their truckish 
kin, Sport Utes are employed as 
costumes. Their title is image, too. 
Ill-named, they are not sporty at 
all: the best have imprecise, 
clumsy handling on pavement or 
off, so-so brakes (many without 
anti-lock), and a bouncy gait that 
precludes resolute road grip. 
Most ordinary sedans drive more 
sportily — and more safely: SUVs 
flip easily in common accident- 
avoidance maneuvers. (The No- 
vember 1992 Popular Scieice 
shows several teetering on the 
edge of disaster.) 


Sport Utility vehicles aren’t very 
utilitarian, either. Despite appear- 
ances, average ground clearance 
is only about 2 inches higher than 
a Buick (that’s less than a 
handspan) unless optional mon- 
ster tires are specified. Few SUVs 
have the locking differentials 
needed for positive drive to all 
four, or at least three wheels. 
(Most can only spin one front and 
one rear wheel helplessly when 
things are slick.) Even with lock- 
ing differentials, stock SUVs 
couldn’t cope anyway: the origi- 
nal-equipment tires are insuffi- 


ciently toothy. Many popular 
SUVs are geared too high for seri- 
ous boondocking, especially 
creeping uneasily downhill — 

the true test. 


Sport Ute interiors are even less 
utilitarian. Dust-magnet cloth 
seats are soon irreparably sullied 
by wet dogs, leaky babies, and 
smelly fishing gear. Cargo holds 
are no better: they’re lined with 
chi-chi carpeting that is not re- 
movable for messy hauling. One 
bale’s worth of straw snippets ir- 
retrievably entangled therein will 
cost you plenty at resale time. 


But the worst aspect of these 
rolling ego-puffers is that they 
engender an unfortunate attitude 
toward the environment. SUV 
advertisements often show 
natural beauty as accessible only 
by the 4x4s that are probably the 
scenery’s biggest threat. (This 
brings to mind the housing devel- 
opments quaintly named for what 
was destroyed to make them.) 
Needlessly unaerodynamic and 
overweight, Sport Utes get bad 
mileage — about 16 on average 
— and do not have to meet smog 
standards as strict as those for 
automobiles. As a breed, they 
represent imposing mediocrity 
and wastrel mentality. Alas, 

their numbers are growing. 


If you are tempted to join the 
virulent worldwide Sport Ute fad, 
consider if you truly need 4x4 fea- 
tures, and what they will cost you 
and your Earth. If you Vermont- 
ers actually need a 4x4, at least 
check to see if a less aggressive 
machine — a Subaru wagon, for 
instance — will do. Be honest. For 
most buyers, four-wheel-drive is 
mere four-wheel-jive.€ 
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Secrets of a Super Hacker For Rushdie 


The dilemma of Salman Rushdie contin- 


: 
A person should have the right to examine | UES. What more can be said at this late 
information about him or herself ina com- | date about The Satanic Verses, its au- 


Secrets ofa puter file or database, and should be able thor, and the firestorm surrounding the 
Super Hacker to do so easily. The person should have the | book? This collection of ninety short es- 
The Knightmare. right to easily correct inaccuracies in that says by Arabs and Muslims (these two 
1994; 203 pp. data, and to remove information that is of- categories are not always synonymous) 
ISBN 1-55950-106-5 | fensive to that person. People should be demonstrates that there is a wide range 
$19.95 ($23.95 postpaid) | guaranteed that all makers and suppliers of 


of responses to the Rushdie affair from 
within the Islamic world. The writers, who 
include many notable intellectuals, dis- 
sect the rationale for the fatwa against 
Rushdie, examine the players, offer po- 


from Loompanics Unlim- databases will enable these rights to be 
ited, PO Box 1197, Port granted, in a timely fashion. 
Townsend, WA 98368 


All of this is what should be the case, and in 
some situations these rights are currently 


This book is at once an exciting how-to 
6 acknowledged. However, most of these 


manual for the aspiring hacker and an seatieatetiednniedianiiieaesiatie: eal ems and eloquent defenses of artistic 
important reality check for anyone ~ a it is necessary to Ht . freedom, and generally broaden our 
who thinks there is such a thing as a sense of the ferment within Islamic and 
secure computer network. You don't Middle Eastern circles. —Jay Kinney 
know the lengths to which a computer 
hacker will go. 


It isn’t really a dirty job, and nobody has got 
to do it, but serious investigators will. By 
“investigators” | refer to hackers who are 
Hacking is a unique game, and the researching a company or computer. . . 
hows and whys of it can be elusive to While I’m inside the dumpster | like to 


the uninitiated. With great care and at- _ make stacks of the papers | find and load 
tention to detail, author the Knightmare _ them into garbage bags. Then | bring it 


explains basic and complex hacking home to examine what I’ve collected. 
technique and the motivations and You'll find internal phone directories, 
ethics of the hacker. names of public and private individuals, 
| training manuals, outdated files, letters, in- 
Secrets of a Super Hacker is a must formation about projects being worked on, 
for the hacker, the systems operators and sometimes even mention of the com- For Rushdie 
dealing with security, and anyone else puter system. Much of it is helpful, and Anouar Abdallah, et al. 1993; 302 pp. 
interested in this exciting and slightly most even interesting too. ISBN 0-8076-1355-X 


$14.95 ($17.95 postpaid) from 
George Braziller, Inc., 60 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY 10010; 212/889-0909 


illegal facet of online culture. 
—Caius van Nouhuys 


Evolution’s End Evolution’s End 


Claiming the Potential of 
From its title, this book could — ni aie The Saturated Self 
be a positive take on peak Joseph Chilton Pearce. If you read only one book on the psy- 
evolution Ord how-to about HarperSanFrancisco, 1992: chology of our contemporary techno- 
developing intelligence. But 256 pp. ISBN 0-06-2507 15-X crazed culture. read this one. Kenneth 


$12 ($14.75 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Publishers/Direct 
Mail, PO Box 588, Dunmore, PA 


it's actually a thoughtful, 


Gergen’s brilliant analysis and descrip- 
rather scary consideration of 


tion of our rapid-fire existence is one 


the confusion and ignorance 18512: 800/331-3761 that nourishes the brain and soothes 

SO pervasive in contemporary the soul. 

cultures, and of the origins of our evident nag 

misdirection. Pearce’s observations are a “Nepal nd Gergen gently lays out a description of 
unconscious of it. This source is intelligence 

drawn from diverse social and spiritual itself; it gives rise to and powers our brain- P ) 


concept of the self has become pluralis- 


histones, scientific studies, and personal — mind and furnishes those potentials that we . | 
tic (perhaps even schizophrenic). Allow 


experience. His perception of mind and translate and live. This source arises as a 


its relationship to external phenomena __ Single primary frequency that holds all vari- yourself to be pulled into The Saturated 
are informed by quantum physics on the able frequencies within it — an infinite pos- Self and be comforted by the knowl- 
one hand and inner-directed contempla- sibility for awareness-experience, a unity edge that it is the world, not you, that 

, giving rise to endless diversity, a totality has gone mad, —Louis Collonge 
drawn on by the actions in the neural fields 

Though Pearce's style is a bit flat, and! —_ within us. The source is the universal, our ys 


Critical to my argument is the proposal 
that social saturation brings with it a gen- 
eral loss in our assumption of true and 
knowable selves. As we absorb multiple 
voices, we find that each “truth” is 


can't attest to the accuracy of his inter- response furnishes the needed individuality; 


think about this one for a long time. and unity, yi oo _ as comple- 
—Jon Lebkowsky ments are. Whether drawn on in savant- 


fashion for a limited fact or as the great in- 


. sights of a genius, the cosmic soup is the relativized by our simultaneous conscious- 
This source is not “unconscious” (collec- same; the difference lies in the medium ness of compelling alternatives. We come 
tive or singular), but the very fountainhead — sampling that soup. to be aware that each truth about our- 
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Everybody, both as a matter of wisdom in 
general and out of respect for fundamental 
rights and liberties, must wish for the 
withdrawal of the condemnation of Salman 
Rushdie, and must make appropriate 
efforts to see this realized. It is not just a 
matter of an assault on the freedom of a 
writer being an assault on the freedom 

of everybody; more than that, we must 
actively want this talented and courageous 
author to be free. The media do not suffi- 
ciently emphasize this latter reason, but 
we must place it in the forefront of any 
defense of Rushdie. 


The death sentence that menaces him 
sets in motion a double mechanism and 
provides satisfaction for two different in- 
terested parties. On the one hand, it 
establishes the image of a “fanatical Islam” 
in Western public opinion; on the other 
hand, in Muslim countries and particularly 
in those Muslim countries under Iranian 
influence, it reinforces the judgment that 
the West sees in Islam nothing but fanati- 
cism. It is thus not difficult to designate the 
main beneficiaries of the very effective dif- 
fusion of current prejudices the media are 
re-enforcing. In the West the beneficiaries 
are the conservatives for whom Islam 
cannot change except through force and 
violence. And on the other side, there are 
the Muslim fundamentalists who go on 
maintaining that democracy is an alien 


institution, incompatible with their religion. 


Writing Down the Bones ¢ 
Long Quiet Highway 


Natalie Goldberg's writing plows right 
through my carefully nurtured defenses 
and straight into my heart. Something 
about the combination of her craft, 
honesty and fundamental humanity 
makes her “wake-up” call seem like 
an imperative. 


Writing Down the Bones is about prac- 
ticing writing. Long Quiet Highway is 
about writing as practice. —Jill Hannum 


* 

This book is about writing. It is also about 
using writing as your practice, as a way to 
help you penetrate your life and become 
sane. ... To do writing practice means to 
deal ultimately with your whole life. 
—Bones 


Writing Down the Bones 
(Freeing the Writer Within) 

Natalie Goldberg. 1986; 171 pp. 

ISBN 0-87773-375-9 

$10 ($13 postpaid) from Shambhala 
Publications/Order Dept., PO Box 308, 
Boston, MA 02117-0308; 617/424-0228 


Long Quiet Highway 

Natalie Goldberg. Bantam Books, 1994; 
238 pp. ISBN 0-553-37315-3 

$10.95 ($13.45 postpaid) from 

Bantam, Doubleday, Dell/Fulfillment Dept., 
2451 S. Wolf Road, Des Plaines, IL 60018; 
800/223-6834 


Naropa was organic, alive. There was al- 
ways the threat that it could fold financially. 
This was good. Only something alive can 
die. The public schools go on year after 
year. They don’t die because they are not 
alive. | remember a reading at Naropa in a 
gymnasium with six hundred people cheer- 
ing six poets. In the United States, where 
poetry is not valued, this was a marvelous 
experience. —Long Quiet Highway 


—Orpham Pamuk 
he Saturated Self 
gf (Dilemmas of Identity 
we SE in Contemporary Life) 


Kenneth J. Gergen. 

Basic Books, 1992; 295 pp. 
ISBN 0-465-07185-6 

$15 ($17.75 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Pubiishers/ 
Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
=: Dunmore, PA 18512; 
800/331-3761 


selves is a construction of the moment, 
true only for a given time and within cer- 
tain relationships. 


The postmodern tactic of deconstruction 
and reconstruction does have the capacity 
to emancipate the culture from the binding 
and deeply problematic effects of this 
grand modernist narrative. The virtually 
unquestioned cry for “progress” is reduced 
to a rhetorical exhortation, thereby open- 
ing spaces for intelligible alternatives. 


PC First-Aid Kit 


| have been lost in my PC's win.ini, 

sys.ini, autoexec.bat, config.sys files too 
many times to tell you. | have made 
changes, and then forgotten what they 
were, re-booted, and found myself star- 
ing into a screen that has no relationship 
to anything I've ever seen. Who do | call? 
What do | do? | have fantasized about 
throwing my computer on the floor, 
slamming it with a hammer, etc. 


PC First-Aid Kit is enlightening; not that 
it can hold your hand or fix your PC for 
you, but if you focus on the table of con- 
tents and let the frustration go, you will 
have your answer in a few seconds. This 
book is my favorite, and the software 
that comes with it is wonderful. 
—Harlan Hoffman 


Technical-support hot lines, which at better 
companies dangle off the end of a toll-free 
number, only sometimes solve your prob- 
lem. The immense complexity and quirks of 
various computer systems and their infinite 
possible configurations make competent 
troubleshooting hard to come by — at 
least over the telephone. 


PC First-Aid Kit 

Marty Jerome & Wendy Taylor. 1994; 

361 pp. ISBN 0-201-62627-6 

$24.95 postpaid from Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Co./Order Dept., | Jacob Way, 
Reading, MA 01867; 800/447-2226 


What frustrates most technical-support 
calls, however, is just bad communication, 
usually on both ends of the phone line. 
Misunderstandings most often arise out of 
the gulf between your knowledge about 
computers and the technician’s. You fail to 
clearly articulate the problem; your techni- 
cian babbles back a solution you only 
vaguely understand. You both hang up. 


Still, talking to nerds isn’t as daunting as it 
may seem. And whatever the technical 
problem, your time on the phone will be 
more productive if you have several key 
pieces of information about your system 
and its configuration on hand. These will 
expedite your call and keep tempers 
from flaring. 
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‘It's relatively easy to draw things, 
harder to engineer, and usually impos- 
sible to build.” So says Phil Jergenson, 
developer of this versatile and simple 
modular structural system. It amounts to 
an adult Erector Set that enables ordi- 
nary citizens to “wrench-build” a variety 
of machines and structures without ex- 
pensive engineering and machine shop 
services. This is a great advantage even 
in these days of computer simulations: 
sooner or later you must fabricate real 
materials for proof of concept and test- 
ing. Working prototypes can thus be 
constructed quickly right from crude 
sketches, without even a modest home 
shop. The principle seems obvious, but 
— as with all modular systems — there 
are tricky, subtle details that must dance 
compatibly for the system to work. 


Phil has everything dancing very 
smoothly indeed. Like most successful 
designers, he started with a good set of 
criteria. The system should: 


Be simple. 
Be inexpensive. 

Be strong and rigid. 

Be user-fnendly. 

Be capable of being manufactured 
from locally available materials. 

Be modular, and have a minimal 
number of types of pieces. 

Use nuts and bolts as the fastening 
method. (Bolting allows things to 

be changed easily; welding 
encourages development-arresting 
“good enough.”) 

Be available in different sizes 
matched to the job. 

Be available in different materials. 
Reflect the integrity of the materials. 
¢ Be completely reusable. 
Be low-tech. 


The “X-Wing” solar 


Even the temporary erecting crane of this portable house is Box Beam. The house has 


been moved several times, but has not yet been developed with sufficient detail to be a 


commercial venture. 


The Box Beam 
system is all of the 
above. The basic 
beam is usually 

| 1/2" square metal 
tubing (your choice 
of material) drilled in 
a special pattern that 
permits strong joints 
without additional 
parts or gratuitous 
hole-making. The hole 
pattern will also work 
in wood sections that 
you can use as cheap, non-load-bearing 
mock-ups of the proposed metal version. 
Even cheaper paper models are easily 
scaled up. The Box Beam Sourcebook 
includes a pattern for making paper 
Box Beams. 


vehicle (left) proved itself 


to be stable and useful but too low to be safe in traffic. Box Beam construction permitted 


it to evolve into the more visible 90-cubic-foot Vanda (right) in just a few weeks. Designer 


Phil Jergenson suggests unusual possibilities for this design: it could be modified to open 

into a temporary shelter with the usual camping amenities; the solar array could be used 
to run power tools or even to make ice while the machine is parked. Vanda was later dis- 
mantled; the solar array now powers a house, the Box Beams are used in other projects. 


This solar vehicle was built in California 


in 1991 for a solar-energy workshop at 
a school in Japan. For the trip, the 
machine was taken apart and rebuilt as 
its own packing containers with travel 
clothes padding the components. The 
three containers went on the airplane 
as luggage. The vehicle was then re- 
assembled in Japan by children. I'll bet 
they remember it a long time. 


Besides providing patterns, The Box 
Beam Sourcebook tells you where to get 
materials, how to lay out and detail your 
project, and, most importantly, how to 
think about it. The many photographs 
— a few of which we show 
here — make it all clear. 
You can save money by 
drilling beams yourself 
on a common drill 
press using an 
inexpensive 
drilling jig 
that Phil 
sells. 
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He also sells special parts such 
as axle hardware (Box Beam- 
compatible, of course) and a 
video. A user's newsletter, Box 
Beam Builder, encourages you 
to share successful moves. 


| consider the Box Beam system 
to be an important addition to 
the capabilities of ordinary thing- 
making folk. The ease in making 
changes permits knowledge- 
building iterations of a design as 
it progresses towards perfection. 
The Box Beam helps innovators 
meet Buckminster Fuller's chal- 


lenge: “Good hardware is one of 

the few irrefutable proofs of clear 
thought.” The Box Beam system itself 
certainly rates as good hardware. 

—J. Baldwin 


Box Beam Sourcebook 

(A Modular Building System 

for Shaping Your Environment) 

Phil Jergenson. 1994; 100 pp., 

$20 ($22 postpaid) 

Box Beam Builder: 

Phil Jergenson, Editor. $20/year (3 issues) 
Both from Suntools, PO Box 1029, Willits, 
CA 95490; 707/459-2624 


Bunk bed/desk and 
production studio 
are adjustable and 
easily modified by 
a little wrenchwork 
to fit users and 
surroundings. 


3D Home Architect 


This affordable amateur’s CAD (com- 
puter-aided design) software is relatively 
easy to learn and use — in contrast to 
many competitors and most complex 
professional CAD setups. A bit of prac- 
tice will have you drawing without know- 
ing how to draw. A “toolbox” of proce- 
dures awaits your command at the top 
of the screen. A huge inventory of furni- 
ture and architectural feature symbols 
lets you design rooms as you wish, but 
not in ways that are ridiculous to build 
(and not in curved plans, unfortunately). 
A click instantly puts your floor plans into 
a choice of zoomable 3D views that you 
can mess with on screen (including trying 
out different color schemes). Your 
changes will automatically change the 


Q 


3D Hame Architect 


KITCHEN2.PL1: View 


Build | Option 3D Window Heip 
Whole Si ic (select tems 


KITCHEN2.PL1: Plan” 


FAMILY 


original floor plan, too. An “inspector” 
is available to call in for comment. 


The program will prepare a materials list 
for cost estimating. The software in- 
cludes fifty professionally done plans for 
your edification while you develop your 
own designs. You'll need a PC with Win- 
dows 3.! and a mouse (alas, no Mac 
version). What you perpetrate can be 
exported to professional CAD programs. 


Very cool, and great fun. 
—J. Baldwin 


3D Home Architect 
IBM PC 386 or better, 

VGA monitor, 4 MB RAM, 
Windows 3.1, $59.95 postpaid 
from Breaderbund Software, 
PO Box 6121, Novato, CA 
94948; 800/521-6263 
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Varnation of the Magnetic Needle E 


The Ghost of the Executed Engineer 


The Soviet Union mortgaged the lives of 
its people to become a military super- 
power. Here's a description of how it 
happened, one that asks a harsh ques- 
tion about our own penchant for trying 
to answer complex social questions with 
technological answers. —John Lions 


Stalin insisted on the construction of gigan- 
tic hydroelectric power stations, which he 
found impressive in scale and revolutionary 
symbolism, regardless of the local condi- 
tions that Palchinsky found so important. 
Stalin demanded that industrial establish- 
ments be of great size, preferably the larg- 
est in the world — an industrial policy that 
Western observers later characterized as 
“gigantomania.” Palchinsky maintained that 
size was not, in itself, a virtue. Stalin was 
quite willing to force poorly educated peas- 
ants from the countryside to perform tasks 
in new industries for which they were not 
qualified. The results were high accident 
rates and shoddy production, graphically 
described in memoirs of the period. The 
relocated workers lacked adequate hous- 
ing, especially for the winters. Their high 
death rate from exposure and disease was 
for Stalin an acceptable cost, but for 
Palchinsky it was a sign of irrationality, inef- 
ficiency, and injustice. 


While Palchinsky called for moderation, 
saying “We are not magicians, we cannot 
do everything,” Stalin maintained “There 
are no fortresses that Bolsheviks can not 
storm.” And while Palchinsky held that the 
human factor was of utmost importance 
in industrialization, Stalin stressed that 
“technology decides everything.” More 
than a little irony exists in the professional 
engineer’s call for attention to human 
needs over technology while the Party 
leader emphasized technology above all 
else. 


The workers responded to this neglect of 
their needs by lapsing into apathy. Their na- 
ive hope that, in time, the Soviet regime 
would keep its promises took a long time 
to fade, but eventually it disappeared com- 
pletely. In the last years of the Soviet 
Union, the attitude of the members of the 
proletariat, the supposed beneficiaries of 
communism, was expressed in the cynical 
observation “We pretend to work and 
they pretend to pay us.” In the final years 
of the regime, the phrase was revised to 
“They pretend to rule and we pretend to 
obey.” Against this background, 

Palchinsky’s advice that the “human factor” 


HOS Te» 


The Ghost of the 

Executed Engineer 

(Technology and the Fall of 

the Soviet Union) 

Loren R. Graham. 1993; 128 pp. 

ISBN 0-674-35436-2 

$22.95 ($25.95 postpaid) from Harvard 
University Press/Customer Service, 

79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 
02138; 800/448-2242 


should be utmost in the mind of the engi- 
neer or manager was prescient. The gross 
neglect of human beings by the Soviet re- 
gime was a primary reason that it collapsed 
so strikingly easy. In the end, it had almost 
no defenders. 


The Map Catalog 


“We have become awash in maps,” the 
editors state in their introduction, but this 
comprehensive, well-organized book pro- 
vides an easy route to almost any type 
of map imaginable. 


Need a geologic map, a bicycle route 
map, a nautical chart, or computer-map- 
ping software? All and much more are 
found along with abundant examples, 
descriptions and sources for the tremen- 
dous variety of map products available 
today. The accompanying text gives con- 
cise background and history as well as 
addressing the future of mapmaking arts 
in the computer age. 


Tsland 


If you like maps, need maps or are just 
curious about the world of maps, this 
book is for you. As for me — a long- 
time collector, user, and maker of maps 
— | have thrown away all the tattered 
government pamphlets that were once 
the best map sources. Now my map 
journeys begin in The Map Catalog. 
—Sharon G. Johnson 


Boundary Maps 


When it comes to drawing the line, nobody 
does it better than Uncle Sam. The federal 
government has worked diligently to draw 
and maintain the intricate boundaries that 
separate it from Canada and Mexico, as 


-- 


well as those dividing the contiguous 48 
states from each other. The United States 
isn't alone in this endeavor: the surveyors 
of most other countries have long strived 
to divide conquered kingdoms and define 
lands given as gifts in royal marriages or an- 
nexed after a war. 


Emergency Information Maps 


The adage “forewarned is forearmed” is es- 
pecially true when it applies to rising flood 
waters or tremors signaling a major quake. 
Maps of potential or past disaster can often 
avert serious injury and property loss. But 
mapping for emergencies can be a tricky 
thing. Not knowing what emergency will 
occur, or when and where it might strike, 
makes it virtually impossible to plan for 
every event. Still, areas that are flood- or 
earthquake-prone, seaside towns fre- 
quently hit by hurricanes or tidal waves, 
and any place with a history of disaster, 
will probably have maps for evacuation 

and insurance purposes. 


The Map Catalog 

Joel Makower, Editor. Vintage Books, 
1986, 1992; 252 pp. ISBN 0-679-74257-3 
$20 ($22 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, 
Westminster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


A 1854 U.S. Coast Survey sketch of Anacapa Island 
engraved by a young James McNeill Whistler. 
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The Spirituality of 
imperfection 


Stories from traditions around the world 
showing us it's okay to be flawed and 
limited beings. A book you can go back 
to again and again for re-affirmation of 
the grand imperfection of humanity. 
Required reading for perfection-addicted 
people. —Lois Anderson 


The chief executive of a large company was 
greatly admired for his energy and drive. 
But he suffered from one embarrassing 
weakness: each time he entered the 
president’s office to make his weekly re- 
port, he would wet his pants! 


The kindly president advised him to see a 
urologist, at company expense. But when 
he appeared before the president the fol- 
lowing week, his pants were again wet! 
“Didn't you see the urologist?” asked the 
president. 


“No, he was out. | saw a psychiatrist in- 
stead, and I’m cured,” the executive re- 
plied. “I no longer feel embarrassed!” 


In our quest for spirituality, a chief danger 
is the temptation to change the rules. We 
attempt to escape our imperfection by re- 
defining or lowering the standards neces- 
sary for “perfection” or by blaming our 
flaws and errors on someone else. The tra- 
dition of a spirituality of imperfection re- 
veals such attempts for what they are — 
unnecessary. True healing follows the ex- 
ample of the early Christian church, which, 
rather than redefining the rules to allow 
anyone to declare himself perfect, sought 
to provide “a vision of life in which imper- 
fections could be endured.” 


The Spirituality of Imperfection 
Ernest Kurtz & Katherine Ketcham. 
Bantam Books, 1994; 293 pp. 

ISBN 0-553-37132-0 

$11.95 ($14.45 postpaid) from Bantam, - 
Doubleday, Dell/Fulfillment Dept., 

2451 S. Wolf Road, Des Plaines, IL 

60018; 800/223-6834 


The Joys of Carpooling 


Think of this brief but practiced pam- 
phlet as a box of Carpool Helper. 
Add people, a bit of determination, 
and things should go well. Good stuff. 
—J. Baldwin 


If you never thought you could get your 
work done in eight hours, you may be sur- 
prised! Knowing you have to leave at 
carpool time instead of “whenever” helps 
you organize your time more effectively. 


A good carpool for a five-day workweek 
consists of four partners. Each of you 
drives the carpool one day, and one day a 
week each of you drives alone. That way, 
each of you has a car at your disposal two 
days a week. 


If the cost of a taxi alarms you, remember 
the money you are saving by carpooling, 
and the relative infrequency of emergen- 
cies which would require a cab ride. 
Check with your employer to see if they 
have a commuter program which pays for 
a guaranteed ride home by taxi in case of 
emergency. 


The Joy of 
Carpooling 

Susan Shankle. 

1993; 24 pp. 

$5 postpaid from Susan 
Shankle, 3182 Campus 
Drive #364, San Mateo, 
CA 94403; 415/574-2301 


The 
Stress 
Shield 


Mega Brain Power 


The Mastermind DLS 


In this review of consciousness technolo- 
gies and mind-expanding practices, 
Michael Hutchison tells you how to find 
and use technologies that will tune your 
brain to the mental states normally 
associated with deep meditation. He 
explores current brain theory and the 
various methods for manipulating and 
enhancing brain function to achieve re- 


sults beyond the usual goal of relaxation. 


There's a great bonfire of information 
here, and a positive cyborganic vision of 
the human enhancement potential in 
these evolving technologies. 

—Jon Lebkowsky 


The addiction model is enormously seduc- 
tive. If these unwanted behaviors are 
addictions, then they are, by the accepted 
definition, diseases, and we're not respon- 


sible for our diseases or the diseases of our 
parents or spouses or lovers. And of 
course the first step toward overcoming 
these addictions, as counseled by the 
twelve-step groups, is to accept and admit 
that we are powerless over our addiction. If 
we are powerless, we are not responsible. 
In fact, we are victims of our disease. And 
those who are members of dysfunctional 
families, “adult children” of addicts, are 
doubly victims, because they are trapped in 
unwanted behaviors not of their own mak- 
ing, but imposed on them by their addictive 
parents or their dysfunctional family. All 
these harmful behaviors are the result of 
addiction, which is a disease, which means 
they’re not our fault. We're not respon- 
sible. Our behavior “happens” to us. It is 
the result of our mental states, and our 
states are the result of our dysfunctional 
brain states that are the product of our 
dysfunctional family life of our dysfunctional 
childhood. We must accept that we are 
powerless. Shit happens. 


Mega Brain Power 

(Transform Your Life With Mind 

Machines and Brain Nutrients) 

Michael Hutchison. Hyperion, | 994; 

455 pp. ISBN |-56282-770-7 

$14.95 ($17.45 postpaid) from Little, Brown 
and Co./Order Dept., 200 West Street, 
Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204 
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Topstar Dry 
Highlighters 


These are highlighter 
pencils. Like ordi- 
nary colored 
pencils, 
they're odor- 
less, dry, and 
wont bleed 
through fax or 
tracing paper. Their pointy pre- 
cision permits underlining in close 
quarters. Unlike their scribbly leaden 
kin, they come in brilliant fluorescent 
colors. Unlike chemical markers, there 
is no empty plastic husk to discard. 
A markedly good idea. 
Baldwin 


Topstar Dry Highlighters 
Approximately $1.50 each at 
stationery and art supply stores. 
For the name of your local retailer, 
call Staedtler Inc. at 800/776-5544. 


Gridcore 
ENVIROlite 


Recycled 

wood, cardboard, 

paper, plant fiber and textiles are 
among the ingredients of this new con- 
struction panel. No noxious substances 
are involved. Gridcore is hollow, and con- 
sequently much lighter, stiffer and better 
insulation than plywood or other rivals of 
the same dimensions; Gridcore can re- 
place them for many duties. More inter- 
esting is that Gridcore can be molded 
into shapes and even entire objects. One 


Bel-Bolt 


Bolting heavy stuff to drywall out there 
in the disaster territory between wall 
studs is always iffy. Traditional special- 
ized hardware has an intransigent ten- 
dency to pull nght through the wall when 
g load is applied. The Bel-Bolt reduces 
— but does not entirely eliminate — 
this insolence. —J. Baldwin 


Bel-Bolt 

Minimum order of 6: 1/8" $3 ($5.50 
postpaid), 3/16" $3.25 ($5.75 postpaid) 
from Bel-Bolts, Inc., RR 4, Box 844, 
Brattleboro, VT 05301; 802/254-3836. 


(Suggested by Tom White) 


of its first uses was in movie sets, 
which are notorious for wasting ply- 

wood. My spies in Hollywood give early 
(prototypical) samples of Gridcore mixed 
reviews. This is not surprising: the first of 
anything new is rarely as good as the 
well-developed old. Now that the mate- 
rial is in full production, | bet you'll be 
hearing a lot more about it as its mak- 
ers and users learn its capabilities and 
personality. But you won't hear much 
from municipal dumps where scrap 
construction material typically makes 
up the majority of the landfill: dead 
Gridcore can be used to make new 
Gridcore. Now that’s recycling! Sounds 
kind of cannibalistic, even. —J. Baldwin 


Gridcore™ Structural Panels 
Information from Gridcore Systems 
International/Sales Dept., 1400 Canal 
Avenue, Long Beach, CA 90813; phone 
310/901-1492, fax 301/901-1499. 


CBJECT TO BE 
ANCHORED 


WS 
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Convertible Backpacks 


This respectable internal-frame back- 
pack niftily transforms into equally re- 
spectable bicycle cargo panniers. Or is it 
the other way around? In either manifes- 
tation, the rig is better than you might 
expect — obviously the result of long 
hours of design and modification until 
things were right. Trustably constructed 
from good materials. Lock the bike to a 
tree and go for a hike. Get off the plane 
and rent a bike. Things you couldn't do 
before can now be done. —j. Baldwin 
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Convertible 

Backpacks 
$246-$353 postpaid. 

Information from PO Box 919, 

Fort Collins, CO 80522; 303/484-7562 
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The Oxford-Duden 
Pictorial French & English 
Dictionary 


Branching of streams; branching 

of veins; branching of branches; 
By Nature’s Design closest packing; minimum sur- 
Pat Murphy & William Neill. face area; fractals. The design of 
1993; 120 pp. things natural produces patterns 
ISBN 0-81 18-0329-5 expressing the laws of physics, 
$18.95 ($22.45 postpaid) chemistry and genetics. These 
Cheenite Spates remarkable photographs and 
Order Dept., 275 5th Street, ara 

their guiding captions help you 


San Francisco, CA 94103; | 
800/722-6657 see beyond aesthetics to true 


This unique reference presents about 
twenty-eight thousand items as pictures, 
labeled in English and French. The items 
are arranged in sets pertaining to a given 
subject, giving a quick and visually memo- 
rizable working vocabulary for the task at 
gat hand. Some folks will find this useful; some 
appreciation of the beauty of won't. Either way, it's fun to browse. Also 
this place. —J. Baldwin available in English-Chinese, English- 

® Dutch, English-English, English-German, 
To make a single gram of beeswax, English-japanese, English-Portuguese, 

a honeybee consumes over six- English Serbo-Croatian, and English- 

teen grams of honey and an unde- Spanish. —J. Baldwin 

termined amount of pollen. Bees oe 
construct honeycombs according 
to a design that minimizes the use 
of this metabolically expensive 
commodity. The wax walls of the 
honeycomb’s cells come together 
in threes at | 20-degree angles, 
forming a regular array of hexa- 
gons. This pattern lets the bees 
minimize the amount of wax they 
use, while providing a rigid struc- 
ture in which to store honey. 


An array of soap bubbles echoes the geometry of the . al -_ 
: ' —— 14-37 la bouche et le pharynx 22 a luette 

honeycomb. The bubbles meet in threes to form pie 

120° angles, the arrangement that minimizes the” eee 14 lalevre supérieure 23 l'amygdale f 


tretching of the soap film. -upper lip -palantine tonsil 
15 la gencive (tonsil) 
-gum 24 le pharynx 
16-18 la denture -pharyngeal opening 
-teeth (set of teeth) (pharynx, throat) 
les incisives f 25 la levre 


Atlas of Satellite Observations 
Related to Global Change : Jower lip 


-premolar (bicuspid) and molar 


Anti-tech environmentalists must accept teeth (premolars and molars) 
la commissure des levres 


the irony here: the first large-scale obser- pe ocho 
vations of biological, atmospheric and le palais 


-hard palate 


electromagnetic phenomena were made__— Atlas of Satellite Observations 
possible by ultra-high-tech satellites Related to Global Change -soft palate (velum palati, velum) 


eeding big computers. This atlas shows Robert J. Gurney, James L. Foster, Eds., ne 
be in various disciplines et al. 1993; 470 pp. ISBN 0-521-43467-X 


French & English Dictiona 

University Press, | 10 Midland Avenue, | 
fication, re Port Chester, NY 10573; 800/872-7423 1989. 384 pp. ISBN 
among tne subjects examined Dy te IN- —_(gutside NY), 800/227-0247 (NY only) 0-19-869154-8 
exorable, beady-eyed sensors whizzing $17.95 ($22.10 
by at | 8,000 mph far above. The find- can catch the potential as they gander postpaid) from 
ings presented here are intended for sci- the graphics. And it's just the beginning. FRENG | Oxford University 
entists, but most any educated person —J. Baldwin eee §=—Press/Order Dept., 

2001 Evans Road, 

Cary, NC 27513; 
800/45 |-7556 


Sequential vertical aerial photographs of the Big 
_ and Little Blackwater Rivers of Maryland, indicating 
* progressive marsh loss as interior ponds coalesce. 
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By remembering Point Foundation in your estate plans, you can provide for a new 
generation of merry pranksters dedicated to sharing their passionate optimism with 
all who dream of taking up tools and making a difference. 


ae Our current pranks: 

De Kidz Lab: access to tools for kids. 
Further INstitute: cultivating the human network for new tools and ideas. 
eR. Buckminster Fuller Centenary: celebrating a life of work and play. 
¢Whole Earth Review 

¢The Millennium Whole Earth Catalog 


ss You may leave a bequest in your will. You can name 
Point Foundation as a beneficiary of your living trust, life 


insurance, or qualified retirement plan. You may even pro- | | 
For more information on bequests, trusts, 


gift annuities, or other methods of planned 
giving, please contact Jerry George, 
Development Director, Point Foundation, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
4] 5-332-1716. 


vide income to surviving loved ones while creating an es- 


tate gift to Point Foundation. 
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Tabloids As Myth 


Its a 
guilty 
pleasure. 


BY PATRIZIA DILUCCHIO 


The largest-selling 
periodicals in America are 
available at supermarket 
checkout counters. 


Patrizia DiLucchio 

is a Millennium Whole 
Earth Catalog editor in 
charge of the sections on 
birth, sex, and death. —]S 


ARMLESS, YOU TELL YOURSELF, standing in the super- 
market checkout queue, reaching for this week’s screaming 
headlines: How Loni’s Lawyer Made Bitter Burt Cough Up 
$10M. Aliens Visit Clinton in Oval Office. Liz Taylor Faces Life in 
Wheelchair. Michael Jackson Outrage: Scandalous Reasons You'll 
Have to Pay for His $50M Deal with Boy. One-Hundred-and- 
Fourteen- Year-Old Woman Gives Birth to Triplets. The exclama- 


tion points are all implied. 


Like all illicit thrills it seems so 
carefree at first. What can it hurt 
if I buy just one? Should I go for 
the National Enquirer, the Star, the 
Weekly World News? 


You have been lured by the siren 
song of the tabloids, journalism of 
the lowest common denominator. 
An estimated fifty million people 
read them each week, although if 
your IQ is one of the data points 
you prize yourself on, you prob- 
ably won’t admit to being one of 
them. Intellectuals look upon the 
tabloid phenomenon with despair 
as the symptom of the general 
degradation of our culture. Such 
magnified representations of the 
debris of daily life sharpen the 
American taste for excess, and 
excess is the enemy of truth and 
calm, enlightened, literal under- 
standing. The tabloid sensibility, 
it is argued, is an intellectual can- 
cer that infiltrates the mainstream 


media, metastasizing into Tonya 
Harding headlines and diverting 
attention from such meaningful 
topics with palpably moral 
subtexts as health care reform 
and intervention in Bosnia. 


What such arguments fail to take 
into account is that the vulgar and 
the sublime share a very narrow 
bandwidth in the human con- 
sciousness. If a popular medium 
is judged to be less than honest, it 
may well be because the truths it 
deals with are not necessarily 
addressed in its facts. Gossip 

and celebrity schmoozing are 

the primary process of folktales. 
When enough time has passed, 
this ore is transformed into myth. 


Myth, of course, is non-literal 
truth. By its very nature, then, it 
is threatening to an intelligentsia 
that has been indoctrinated since 
childhood in the sacrosanctity 

of fact. 
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My FIRST expo- 


sure to the National 
Enquirer came as a child staring, 
terrified, into subway kiosks at 
the faces of prematurely aging 
children and the dazed expres- 
sions of train crash victims while 
my own train flashed past. Tod- 
dler Has Body of Eighty-Five-Year- 
Old Man. Crash Survivor Sees Vir- 
gin Mary. The underground set- 
ting seemed particularly appro- 
priate for the arsenal of monsters 
these stories unleashed in my 
seven-year-old imagination. The 
shadow side of the national 
psyche flickered past me, ex- 
posed. In the fifties and early 
sixties, America needed remind- 
ers of its monsters to break the 
camouflage of its placid affect. 
After all, a real monster was lurk- 
ing out there in the missile silos. 
Duck and cover. 


Well into the sixties, the standard 
fare of the National Enquirer re- 
mained bizarre human interest 
stories: horrific accidents and 
murders, rare diseases, unex- 
plained mysteries (often implying 
supernatural intervention), vi- 
cious celebrity gossip with the 
occasional cute-kid feature and 
the uncovering of a consumer 
fraud thrown in to make it all 
seem normal. 
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In the seven- 
ties, this tabloid 
switched its focus. Gone were 

the gore and the questionable per- 
sonals; in their place came homey 
pop psychology pieces, articles on 
household repair, the occasional 
human interest celebrity bit, and 
of course, the ever-popular disclo- 
sures of occult manifestations in 
our midst. Was it just coincidence 
that the Zeitgeist had changed as 
well? The spirit of the time was 
revelational: the monsters were 
out there for everyone to feed; 
now it was the longing for a cozy 
nest that was our dirty 

little secret. 


By the 1990s, the tabloid market 
had segmented into its current 
pattern. The National Enquirer, the 
Star and the Globe are primarily 
concerned with the celebrity beat, 
while the Weekly World News, the 
Sun and the National Examiner 
have inherited the market for lu- 
rid sensationalism. Each tabloid, 
of course, has its own distinct 


flavor: the Star 
varies its celebrity cover- 

age with an advice-to-the-love- 
lorn column as well as a 
capsulized romance story on ev- 
ery end page; the National 
Enquirer sprinkles its pages liber- 
ally with recipes, pharmaceutical 
breakthroughs, and a continuing 
feature that attempts to link de- 
serving foster children with adop- 
tive parents. 


The combined weekly circulation 
of the six major supermarket tab- 
loids is approximately ten mil- 
lion, but these are the types of 
magazines that tend to get passed 
along at hair dressers’ salons (if 
not in doctors’ offices): their com- 
bined estimated weekly reader- 
ship is more like fifty million. 
They are produced with relatively 
small overhead and in extreme 
secrecy, and they make enormous 
profits. 


No wonder they terrify self-styled 
legitimate journalists. 
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Clippings: Weekly World News, National 
Examiner, National Enquirer. 


Toavioias, like Scriptures, 
are subject to a wide range of 
interpretation. 


Certainly there are readers who 
are literal constructionists, believ- 
ing to this day that Elvis is not 
dead but merely visiting his fian- 
~ cee on Alpha Centauri, or that 
John F. Kennedy lives on ina 
Swiss clinic from whence he will 
return for the apocalyptic show- 
down election in the year 2000, 
when America will need him the 
most. Tabloids as hagiography. 


The majority of tabloid readers, 
though, are looking not for truth, 
but for diversion. Stories about 
real people are the best kind of 
diversion. They both entertain 
and instruct, offering up a mirror 
in which one can either identify 
one’s own face or reject its 
distortion. 


All myth began as storytelling, a 
form of entertainment. With con- 
stant retelling, the stories that 
form the great mythologies be- 
came formalized, with increasing 


emphasis placed upon their moral 


dimensions. Tabloids, 
then, are incuba- 
tors harboring 
embryonic arche- 
types, nestled in 
the amniotic pitch 
of popular culture. 


x 


Myths, of course, do 
not ask questions. In 


contrast, the 

more Socratic 
modern view ques- 
tions everything. The 
absolute, unchal- 
lenged, and didactic in 
contemporary thought becomes 
propaganda, somehow suspect 
and dangerous because it is 
chiefly concerned with the propa- 
gation of immutable ideologies. 
Tabloids are nothing if not 
propagandizers of the American 
dream. Not everyone can grow 
up to be president, but anyone 
can become a movie star, or at 
least have a movie star’s 
problems. 


The trouble with most ideology is 
that while concerned with the 
larger issues of human experi- 
ence, it seldom wears a human 
face. Politicians and preachers 
have always known this. Tabloids 


circumvent that problem handily 
by using well-known personali- 
ties to navigate the more treacher- 
ous moral straits. Consider the 
fascination with celebrity mar- 
riage and divorce. Divorce is ram- 
pant in American society. Vol- 
umes of sociological research 
have chronicled its effect, but sta- 
tistics cannot convey the real pain 
as vividly as the bitter front-page 
battles of star-crossed lovers, 
American icons court-bound and 


bent upon the destruction of our 
romantic dream. 


The incorrigible 
make good cover stories too. But 

America loves nothing more than 
the bad boy/girl redeemed by 
Betty Ford or a loving marriage. 
(Debilitating physical ailments 
and highly publicized charitable 
involvements are good for 
bonus points.) 


Elizabeth Taylor is the quintes- 
sential case in point; her tabloid 
career (counting movie maga- 
zines) has spanned six decades of 
her life and ours. We watched her 
grow up. In the wholesome fifties, 
we gasped with dismay when her 
first girlish foray into connubial 
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bliss was 

thwarted by the 

spoiled and petulant Nicky 
Hilton. We breathed a sigh of re- 
lief when she retreated into a do- 
mestic arrangement with Michael 
Wilding, but we knew It 
Wouldn’t Last. Then came Mike 
Todd, late nights, champagne, ex- 
travagant jewelry. We saw they 
were right for each other. When 
the plane crashed, we cried. But 
that didn’t give her the right to 
break up Eddie’s marriage. Or 
Richard’s. La Scandal not only 
dominated the tabloids, it chased 
the rise of Camelot and the latest 
Cold War machinations off the 
front pages of three continents. 
Her transformation into Bad Girl 
made Elizabeth Taylor legitimate 
news. Each flash of cleavage, each 
drunken rendezvous was worth 
a headline. 


(It didn’t matter that during that 


time she was doing her best work. 


Her work as an actress was 
absolutely irrelevant to her role 
as a celebrity.) 


Three marriages and two decades 
later, Elizabeth Taylor bottomed 
out in a posh California rehab. 


Her redemption was inevitable. 


Her comeback, ironically, coin- 
cided with the political rejuvena- 
tion of the Reagan years. It was 
time to feel good about ourselves 
again — at least this was the hype. 


Elizabeth Taylor has since gone 
on to marry yet again — to an or- 
dinary blue-collar construction 
worker who helped her win her 
battle against drugs and alcohol 
(shades of the poor woodcutter’s 
son from the Brothers Grimm, 
whose heroism wins him the 
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hand of the beautiful 

princess!), and laudably has 
raised great sums of money for 
the fight against AIDS. Her status 
as dowager empress of the tab- 
loids seems assured. 


It is pleasing to think that if Helen 
of Troy’s life had been chronicled 
past the Trojan War, she would 
have achieved a similar peace 
with herself. The flashy entitle- 
ments of celebrity are a fate befit- 
ting all fading fertility goddesses. 


Elizabeth Taylor’s life story is 
an iconographic essay of our 
times, with intimate pix of all its 
changing attitudes. 


Wry read the tabloids? 


Well, they’re incredibly entertain- 
ing, for one thing. If Shakespeare 
were alive today, he’d probably 
be working for the National 
Enquirer, and Aeschylus would be 
an associate producer for Geraldo 
Rivera. The format of afternoon 
talk shows invites derision from 
sophisticated social critics (who 
decry a venue in which variously 
maladjusted individuals parade 
their dysfunctions in front of a 
live studio audience), but their ef- 
fect is not unlike that of Greek 
tragedies. Look at Atreus, 
Agamemnon and Orestes — now 
there’s a model family for you! 
Parents Who Serve Their Children 
As Entrees and the Gods Who Love 
Them Too Much! Tomorrow! On 
“Geraldo”! 


point of 

Greek tragedy, af- 

ternoon talk shows, and 

tabloids alike is audience cathar- 
sis. It is the point of all high 
drama. And it is a rather sophisti- 
cated form of entertainment, one 
that values irony above suspense 
because there is always a measure 
of disbelief to be overcome, the 
little voice inside that whispers, “I 
can’t believe he’s doing that. He 
should know better!” 


Tabloids are also a reliable ba- 
rometer of cultural change. Rock 
Hudson was a tabloid Prince 
Charming, every woman’s dream, 
despite his widely known secret 
life. While tabloids and movie 
magazines might occasionally 
“out” a lesser star, Hudson’s box 
office rendered him immune to 
embarrassing disclosures. Then 
came AIDS. One can imagine the 
dilemma: how were the tabloids 
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education. Arguably, God is a 
myth; arguably, so is causal- 
ity. Some of us 
watch “Star Trek.” 
Some of us live on 
the Internet. 


Myself, each week 
when I cash my pay- 
check, I walk around the 
corner from the auto- 
mated teller to a shabby li- 
quor store where I cruise 
the racks of magazines and 
pick the tabloids with the 
juiciest headlines. The clerk 
behind the counter eyes me 
nervously. “Sure you don’t 
want a bag for those?” he offers. 
“No thanks,” I say. And carry my 
mythos proudly into the world 
for all to see. @ 


to report Hudson’s illness with- 
out also disclosing his 
heretofore unacceptable 
lifestyle? By making that 
lifestyle acceptable, of 
course. This presaged the 
beginning of mainstream 
America’s acceptance of 
homosexuality. By the 
time Raymond Burr died 
— another well-loved 
celebrity, often covered in 


the tabloids — the trans- 


an issue. 


The tabloids are a valuable 
tool in helping America 
come to terms with itself. 


In the end, it all comes back 
to myth again, to characters 
larger than life. What culture 
is without its myths? And in 
modern culture, how do we 
access those myths? Perhaps 
we do so unknowingly. Some 
of us are lucky enough to ac- 
quire a portfolio of icons 
through religion or science or 
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he most important part of any technology, more often than not, turns 
out to be invisible. If you could peer through magical spectacles that 
would reveal the parts of aluminum cans that you normally don’t see, for 
example, you would perceive lines of force connecting the contents of your 
refrigerator to global geopolitical conflicts. 


When I pop open an aluminum can, it hardly ever occurs to me to think about 
the working conditions in the West Indies (bauxite is mined in Jamaica), or the 
costs of rejecting nuclear power in favor of other energy-producing technologies 
(if the energy used to manufacture cans doesn’t come from a nuclear reactor, it 
comes from one fossil fuel or another or from a dammed river). An aluminum 
can affects and is affected by the cost-effectiveness of truck tires (which 
translates to miles-per-gallon-per-pound of cans) and the price of petroleum 
needed to transport all the ore, refined metal, and end-products around the 
world. Aluminum begins with someone digging ore out of the earth, but the 
most expensive component of a can is the energy required to extract, process, 
manufacture, and transport it to your hand. 


Profits and benefits from new technologies like aluminum foil and aluminum 
aircraft are visible, but costs and delayed or distant effects are invisible. What 
we need badly right now is a way for more people to see, understand, and 
decide collectively, through our discussions and our buying and voting 
decisions, exactly which trade-offs we are willing to make in return for 
technological conveniences. It’s not my business to tell you which trade-off you 
ought to commit yourself to, but I do believe we all need to find out more about 
the trade-offs we are making without our knowledge. We need to find ways to 
make the invisible parts of technology more visible. 


O 


I agree with the neo-Luddites that our civilization took a bad turn a couple 
centuries ago when we created an industrial-technological revolution and 
turned it loose on the biosphere without regard to the consequences. I disagree 
with many of them when it comes to the tricky proposition of using technology 
to manage the consequences of technology. While an endless addictive quest 
fora “technological fix” is not the answer, neither, I believe, is a rejection of the 
very technologies we are going to need in years to come a useful response. We 
need the best tools we can muster to manage the world of energy-consuming 
billions we’ve inherited. We can’t discard our tools, despite their evident 
defects, because we need them for our very survival. At the same time, for the 
same reason, we must understand the dangers of depending too heavily on the 
instruments that have created many of the problems we face. 


How do we find new modes of perceiving technology, new ways to think 
about, design, and use tools? How can we develop more conscious means for 
democratic societies to make decisions about technologies? The next step 
beyond access to tools is access to understanding how to use them. In what 
directions does that step proceed? How do we start learning to look at the 
world of technology, and our places in it, in new ways? Before we can hope to 
achieve answers, we must elevate the level of discourse from an argument 
between tree-huggers and nuke-lovers. The world is more complicated than 
that. We need richer, more widespread, less simplistically polarized 
discourse about technology and social issues, because that is the only kind 
of environment where viable solutions are likely to emerge. @ 
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Who Owns Information? 


In our rush to embrace many of the 
democratizing benefits of new communi- 
cations technologies, information-age 
enthusiasts have been overlooking some 
of the human problems that loom in 
our future as the result of the sarne 
technologies. The old agreements that 
made possible fundamental social 
contracts about privacy, property, 
ownership, and censorship have been 
rendered obsolete by fiber-optic cables 
and microprocessors. Tricks that used 
to be physically difficult to do, like 
reproducing an image, altering it, and 
sending it to millions of locations around 
the world, can be accomplished today 
in a few keystrokes. Technologies that 
used to be restricted to governments 
and large corporations, such as the 
tools to process vast amounts of public 
information in order to maintain 
personal dossiers on hundreds of 
millions people, are now available to 
small businesses. Battles are beginning 
to break out over who owns your tele- 
phone number, whether your boss can 
snoop on your email, and dozens of 
other social issues that result from the 
collision of real lives and new technologies. 


Anne Wells Branscomb, a communica- 
tions and computer lawyer and policy 
analyst based at Harvard's John F. 
Kennedy School of Government, tackles 
all these issues in her new book, and 
asks all the questions techies have been 
reluctant to confront. Most importantly 
for general readers, Branscomb takes 
neither a legalistic nor technical ap- 
proach. She brings human interest to 
abstract issues via case histories that 
show how the technicalities play out 

in daily life and business. 


Citizens have a great deal to gain in 
understanding how much we stand to 
lose in future power shifts triggered by 
today’s technologies. The most crucial 
legal and legislative decisions governing 
these power shifts have yet to be made. 
What we know and say nght now 
about the future of our rights and 
responsibilities in cyberspace will 
significantly shape social policies. 


Read this book. Talk with your friends 
about the issues it raises. Getting the 
answers is not as important as raising 
the questions. —HLR 


More disturbing than disclosure of the tele- 
phone number alone and its minor inconve- 
niences is the disclosure of information that 


is generated by use of the telephone num- 
ber. Concerns of telephone subscribers 
include: listings in the white pages, which 
usually print the address as well as the 
telephone number; records of calls made 
by an originating number; records of calls 
received by automated number identifica- 
tion in institutions such as police stations, 
emergency services, and fire departments; 
and information concerning the length of 
calis, repeat calls to the same number, 
concentrations of geographic contact, the 
amount spent for telephone calls, or the 


number of calls placed to 800 or 900 num- 


bers. The value of such information, called 


Transaction-Generated Information (TGI), 


is high and accelerating. Justice William 
Douglas once warned that a person could 


be defined by the checks he wrote, as they 


would disclose “a fairly accurate account 
of his religion, ideology, opinions and 
interests.” The use of the telephone 
number may be even more defining. 


Regulation of TGI is a legal nightmare 
waiting to happen. The more computer 
networks that come on line, the more 
likely is the public to become aware of 
how their personal data is being gathered 
and used for business interests. With 
this awareness will come a greater 
demand for more personal autonomy 
over such information. 


Who Owns Information? 

(From Privacy to Public Access) 

Anne Wells Branscomb. Basic Books, 
1994; 320 pp. ISBN 0-465-09175-X 

$25 ($27.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers/Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


SIGHTINGS 


Steven M. Johnson 


1992 Steven M. Joh 


n Massachusetts, several forw 


stations with exercise room equipment. 


Reprinted in “Public Therapy Buses...“ St. Martin's Press, 1991 


A Tremendous 
Canada of Light 


Here's a fine rant from one 
who is as passionately 
committed to an 
unreconciled-yet-together 
Canada as only a liberal 
Canadian anglophone can be. B. W. 
Powe embraces the noisy, interminable 
communication, discommunication and 
miscommunication of Canadian politics, 
and sees here a global model for 
nations-in-becoming. 


Geopolitically, Canada can be seen 

to lie somewhere between the United 
States and Bosnia. Canadians never 
had a civil war. They never wiped out 
their native populations. They never 
committed a horror so great that it 
could unite them all. So aboriginals, 
Quebecois, other nationals, and Anglo- 
Saxons all still feel uneasily jammed 
together in this immense country. 


In Powe's view, it is distance and 
differentness that contain Canadians, 
and it is brouhaha, rather than 
resolution, that defines Canadian-ness. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Thomas 
Watson and Guglielmo Marconi, all of 
whom worked in Canada, enabled 
Canadians to argue over great 
distances. Somewhere between the 
emerging homogeneity of global 
culture and the tribal wars of culturally 
threatened peoples, Canadians may 
offer an “alternative current.” 


The four essays that make up this 
book speak of how communications 
technologies can enable nation 
building. More importantly, Powe's 
writing conveys the depth of passion 
required to do the job. 

—Paul Belserene 


We must remember that the Canadian 
experiment was in part inspired by fear 
of the American Civil War and of the 
Fenian raids of the mid-!1860s. Aware of 
the carnage to the south, alarmed by the 
restive military power of the victorious 
union, Canadian politicians met to 
conceive of a different kind of state. 


A Tremendous Canada of Light 
B. W. Powe. Coach House Press, 
Toronto, 1993; 124 pp. ISBN 0-88910-415-8 
$21.95 postpaid by certified check or US 
postal money order. Longhouse Bookshop, 
497 Bloor Street W., Toronto, Ontario, 
M5S 1Y2, Canada; 

416/921-9995, fax 416/921-8614 
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Media Studies Journal 


If “Seizing the Media” defines the 
anarchist end of the media-critique 
political spectrum, Media Studies Journal 
is on the skeptical but Establishment- 
academic end of the spectrum. This 
quarterly scholarly journal is sponsored 
by the Freedom Forum Media Studies 
Center, which is funded by Gannett 
(USA Today). The opinions in the 
journal appear to be unaffected by 

the source of the funding, but it's 

worth keeping in mind. 


The winter | 994 issue asks good, 
probing, skeptical questions about 

the social impact of the “information 
superhighway.” The focus is “The Race 
for Content” — in other words, what 
kind of intellectual discourse or mindless 
entertainment is going to travel on this 
new communications conduit that the 
government and communications indus- 
trialists and technological enthusiasts 
such as myself are so excited about? 


Minor disclaimer. One of the contributors 
to this issue, Steven Levy, mentions my 
own book favorably in his piece. | didn't 
get to that mention until | had read 
enough of the journal to be impressed 
by it. Others in this issue take a distinctly 
dystopian stance on “electronic 
democracy” and “virtual 
communities, however. —HLR 


MEDIA 
ourpal 


The “community” of television. 


What would an ideal mass communication 
system be like if we were inventing it 

from scratch? | would want it to have 

the following attributes: 

Freedom. It should permit the expression 
and examination of every human impulse, 
experience and belief without censorship. 
Range and Variety. it should cover the spec- 
trum of tastes and interests, with the wid- 
est possible number of choices in every 
sector. 

Balance. Amid the steady output of 
entertainment, it should allow information 
to find an appropriate place and ensure 
that there are multiple sources of 
information and opinion. 

Innovativeness. It should permit a 

constant infusion of new ideas, styles, and 


Media Studies Journal 
Everette E. Dennis & Edward C. Pease, Editors. 
$32/year (4 issues). Columbia University, 
2950 Broadway, New York, NY 10027 


formats (not just variations on old ideas), 
and give them a chance to attract a following. 
Competitiveness. It should be structured to 
encourage entrepreneurship and discour- 
age monopoly both in delivery methods 
and in content. 

Accessibility. It should be available to all, rich 
and poor. (This might mean expanding the 
functions of public libraries.) 

Quality. It should be guided by standards of 
excellence in conception and execution, 
without suppressing expressions that fall 
short of them. 


(tim 


nd of the public. 


o7\\ | Seizing the Media 


Q: What is the opposite of 
manufacturing consent? 
A. Seizing the Media! 


The old radical American tradition of 
pamphleteering is alive and wild in the 
Open Magazine Pamphlet Series 
(“Culture Jamming,” WER #82). 
The Immediast Underground advocates 
media literacy, media critique, media 
subversion, media liberation. “Revolution 
is the overthrow of government; our aim 
is to overthrow the media.” Their 
weapons are humor, Knowledge, 
deconstruction, and a focus on the real 
sources of power in the information age. 


Methods of 
the media. 


The Immediast movement is global, 
with hotbeds in New York, Oxford, 

and Amsterdam. With the technology- 
triggered disintermediation of traditional 
media gatekeepers destabilizing 


communication contro! structures 
everywhere, gangs of teenagers with 
minicams and coalitions of counter- 
propagandists with computer BBSs 
can be far more effective than old-style 
guerrillas with AK-47s. This insurrection 
is not only nonviolent, it has a sense 

of humor. —HLR 


American Indian philosophy teaches us 
balance. But given our daily exposure to 
a barrage of persuasive messages, mono- 
logues, sales pitches, come-ons, and 
uninformative hyper-sensational news, 
common sense and clarity are tough 
enough a struggle to maintain. 


We can each see how extended exposure 
to television and mass media dulls people 
with a sense of numbness and nausea. 
From every public space a monologue of 
coercion penetrates our senses and rapes 


our attention. Wherever we look, wher- 
ever we listen, where ever we go: the por- 
nography of billboards, bus side placards, 
subway cards, glaring storefront signs and 
displays, the glut of junk mail, stupid fly-by 
beach planes and blimps, coupons, obnox- 
ious bumper stickers and breast pins, 
embarrassing service uniforms, plastic 
banners and ribbons, absurd parades, street 
corner handouts, windshield wiper flyers, 
matchbook ads, business cards, screaming 
radios, the daily papers, every nanosecond 
of television, the package wrapped around 
everything we buy — from the label in our 
underwear to the robot computer that 
calls us in our homes — only the upper 
atmosphere and the ocean floor offer any 
sanctuary from America’s ecology of coer- 
cion. And at every turn the monologues 
drone on, imbedding the psychological 
mutagens that coax us to become pathetic 
customers and unquestioning flag wavers. 
At every turn, we are under subtle attack. 
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Media Events 


Anthropologists Daniel Dayan and Elihu 
Katz zero in on the most spectacular 
tribal rites of today's global media-cult 
— those mass, spontaneous, instanta- 
neous television events that cut through 
the ordinary dimension of media pro- 
gramming to transport a fifth of the 
world's population to a state of shared 
imagery and high drama. JFK's funeral 
was the first such media event that 
achieved truly mythic proportions, acting 
as a symbolic and cathartic ritual in the 
same ways the dramas about the lives 
of the gods enthralled and imprinted the 
ancient Greeks. Since then, we've had 
Sadat's trip to Israel, Armstrong's step 
on the moon, papal tours, “We Are the 
World,” Olympics (and terrorist attacks 
at Olympics), Royal Weddings, and one 
of the most potent of the regular 
media rituals, the Oscars. 


Dayan and Katz claim that media 
events break out of the simple realm 
of electronic entertainment into the 
numinous mind-space where societies 
decide who they are, because these 
events “interrupt the rhythm and 
focus of people's lives”; “transform the 
ordinary roles of viewers, causing them 
to assume the roles proposed by the 
script “give new status to the living 
room’; “utopian openness to 
alternative possibilities’; “create an 
upsurge of fel low feeling”; “connect 
center and periphery”; offer moments of 
“mechanical solidarity’; “have the power 


to redefine the boundaries of societies” 
offer a “cathartic experience for 
viewers ; and evoke empathy 

among peoples by “sharing 

another nation’s feelings.” 


Media events hold some keys to 
understanding what humans are 
tuming themselves into. Have TV 
global mindmelds (presidential funerals, 
Olympics, etc.) indoctrinated us in a kind 
of global culture so successfully that we 
don't even think of these rites as 
ceremonies of transformation? Does 
Elvis equal Zeus and did it really 
matter whether Armstrong actually 
stepped on the moon? —HLR 


This book is about the festive viewing of 
television. It is about those historic occa- 
sions — mostly occasions of state — that 
are televised as they take place and transfix 
a nation or the world. They include epic 
contests of politics and sports, charismatic 
missions, and the rites of passage of the 
great — what we call Contests, Conquests, 
and Coronations. In spite of the differences 
among them, events such as the Olympic 
games, Anwar el-Sadat’s journey to Jerusa- 
lem, and the funeral of John F. Kennedy 
have given shape to a new narrative genre 
that employs the unique potential of the 
electronic media to command attention 
universally and simultaneously in order to 
tell a primordial story about current affairs. 
These are events that hang a halo over the 
television set and transform the 

viewing experience. 


Are media events, then, electronic incarna- 
tions of the staged events of revolutionary 
regimes and latter-day versions of the mass 
rallies of fascism? We think not, even if 
they might seem to be. It is true that media 
events find society in a vulnerable state as 
far as indoctrination is concerned: divided 
into nuclear cells of family and friends, 
disconnected from the institutions of work 
and voluntary association, eyes and ears 
focused on the monopolistic message of 
the center, hearts prepared with room. 
This is reminiscent, mutatis mutandis, of 
the social structure of a disaster that 
strikes at night, or of a brainwashing 
regimen. The threshold of suggestibility 

is at its lowest the more isolated the 
individual is from others, the more 
accessible he or she is to the media, 

the more dependent the person is, the 
more the power to reward conformity 

or punish deviation is in the hands of 

the communicator. 


Media Events 

Daniel Dayan & Elihu Katz. 1992; 306 pp. 
ISBN 0-674-55956-8 

$15.95 ($18.95 postpaid) from Harvard Uni- 
versity Press/Customer Service, 79 Garden 


Street, Cambridge, MA 02138; 800/448-2242 


Immediast Call for a 

Public Information Infrastructure 

0. Strengthening our public library system. 
Electronic linking of all free libraries to the 
Library of Congress and each other. 

!. Introducing media literacy programs into 
the public school system. Teaching kids to 
decode deceptive, disinforming, and sub- 
liminal media exposures. 

2. Public discussion of corporate damage to 
democracy and public culture. Organizing 
counter-commercial Centers and networks 
for the separation of corporation, media, 
and state. 

3. Community resistance to corporate infil- 
tration of public space, education, media, and 
information resources. Internet proclaimed 
non-commercial zone, public domain. 

4. Reclaiming public sovereignty of the 
airwaves. FCC Director becomes an 
electable public official. Media politics 
become open public policy. 


ars 
ore 


Seizing the Media 
Immediast Underground. 

$4 postpaid from Open Magazine 
Pamphlet Series, PO Box 2726, 
Westfield, NJ 07091; 908/789-9608 


5. The liberation of all public space from 
political, military, corporate, and business 
messages. Public takeover of all airborne 
commercial broadcast media and the 
creation of public production libraries. 


Steven M. Johnson [., 


6. Coordination of Public Intelligence 
Networks, public production libraries, the 
Internet, and national public media into a 
Public Information Infrastructure (PII). 


Keep Up Inc.'s "magazine rack vest" holds: 
one or two issues of a favorite magazine 


or journal. In San Francisco, 
‘open them during 


in employee restrooms. 
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Lift and Separate 


Designers manipulate every piece of 
type we see. The constant pilfering of 
the past to create nostalgia leaves us 
in a timeless neverland of style. What 
should we believe about the visual 

symbology that overwhelms daily life? 


That is the difficult question that Lift 
and Separate examines. At only sixty-six 
pages, the book can't really answer the 
questions it raises, but it is an 
entertaining and astute reference. 

—S. Gutermuth 


Driving through parts of Los Angeles is 
like driving through a specimen book not 
only of lettering, type, and sign-fabrication 
methods but also of an extensive array of 
alphabets and transliterations. Whether 
one is attracted or repelled by the visual 
and linguistic babel, it is impossible to 
ignore the barrage of street level media: 
billboards, store signs, posters, and graffiti 
compete for our attention. Incongruous 
juxtapositions are commonplace; hybrid 
forms arise from proximity and inevitable 
cultural exchange. Pre- and postindustrial 
technologies coexist and inform each other. 


Which One 
Doesn’t 
Belong With 


Skateboarding 


Lift and Separate 
(Graphic Design and the Vernacular) 
Barbara Glauber, Editor. 1993; 66 pp. 
ISBN 1-878271-95-4 

$19.95 ($22.95 postpaid) from Princeton 
Architectural Press, 37 E. 7th Street, 
New York, NY 10003; 800/458-1131 


Selling 


Mike Mills 


The backbone of the global economy 
is a group of information professionals 


As the graffiti on subways and other 
public places subverts the unquestioned 
presence of advertisements and corporate 
identities, the authority of the UPS logo is 
humorously undermined on the hat. The 
“modernist” drawing of the package is 
now made to represent the graffiti artist’s 
spray can and the names of Gerb, Futura, 
and Stash, “famous” graffiti artists and 
founders of the clothing company GFS 
Not From Concentrate. 


While the GFS hat and the skateboard give 
new meanings to images of high and mass 
culture, this year’s largest selling toy, the 
Troll doll, manipulates the significance of 
skateboarding when it uses a board to help 
make the Troll more — 
“hip” and sellable. 


knewn as Salespeople. Selling Magazine 
delivers tools, technique, insight, and 
motivation where it’s needed. Recent 
issues include tips for breaking the voice- 
mail barrier, balancing work and career, 
managing expenses, using the fax 
effectively, and recovering from 
disappointment. —JS 


“When you succeed, you’re apt to party,” 
says Paul Salvatore. “When you fail, you're 
apt to ponder, and sometimes you're 
better off pondering.” When a sale fails 
through or seems stymied, he asks himself: 


¢ Did | want it enough? 

¢ Did | work hard enough? 

¢ Was | presenting to the right people? 
* What might someone 
else have offered? 
* Did | convey 
myself properly? 

* Was | into it? 
Was | energized 


The Elements of Typographic Style 


and believable? 

* Is it really a fit, 
or am | forcing it? 
| What's not right 
about this yet? 


A true wordsmith, Robert Bringhurst 
writes about type with insight and 
enthusiasm. His viewpoint that 
typography’s first job is to clarify the 
written word should be well learned in 
this age of desktopping. The book has 
an informed historic overview, an expla- 
nation of what characteristics shape a 
font, and how to use a font’s style to 
enhance your design. —Kathleen O'Neill 


There are always exceptions, 

always excuses for stunts and surprises. 
But perhaps we can agree that, as a rule, 
typography should perform these 
services for the reader: 


* invite the reader 
into the text; 
* reveal the tenor and meaning of the text; 
¢ clarify the structure and the order 
of the text; 
* link the text with other existing elements; 
* induce a state of energetic repose, which 
is the ideal condition for reading. 


While serving the reader in this way, 
typography, like a musical performance 
or a theatrical production, should serve 
two other ends. It should honor the text 
for its own sake — always assuming that 
the text is worth a typographer’s trouble 
— and it should honor and contribute to 
its own tradition: that of typography itself. 


Selling 
Geoffrey Precourt, Editor. 

$50/year (10 issues) from PO Box 7803, 
Riverton, Nj 08077; 800/360-5344 


67 89 101) 12 14 18 21 24 36 48 60 72 


The Elements 

of Typographic Style 

Robert Bringhurst. 1992; 254 pp. 

ISBN 0-88179-033-8 

$14.95 ($18.45 postpaid) from 

Hartley & Marks, Inc., PO Box 147, 
Point Roberts, WA 98281; 206/945-2017 
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Might 


Funny, thoughtful and substantial, this 
new magazine gives the mass media's 
generalizations about twenty-nothings 

a big, magazine-length raspberry: 
twenty-nothings arent necessanily all out 
slackin’, its writers say. They're actually 
often out doing some good. Here's proof. 


The first issue of Might has got a lot 
that’s encouraging and useful for those 
interested in making change: instructions 
for becoming a radio pirate, a piece 
about activist rap, information and 
resources on alternative careers. And it's 
got a lot that's weird and pretty funny: 

a visit to the Burning Man Festival in 
Nevada's Black Rock Desert, an account 
of a $1,000 expenditure on late-night 
infomercial offers, and wage enslave- 
ment through turkey farming and liquor 
store clerking. It’s all presented in a 
clean, elegant black-and-white design. 
—Lisa Winer 


David Eggers, David Moodie, 

Marny Requa & Flagg Taylor, Editors. 
$20/year (6 issues) from Gigantic Publishing, 
544 Second Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


This one’s as good as black-and-white 
design with a Macintosh gets. —JS 


Environmental Policy & Law 


Smaller non-profit policy groups are be- 
coming more and more specialized. “These 
are the groups that really need people,” 
noted Andrew Art, analyst for the Environ- 
mental Working Group, Washington, D.C. 
They often devote their time to a particular 
issue and work closely with the community 
action groups. “The pesticide, toxic chemi- 
cal area is expanding and increasing their 
focus,” said Art. Unfortunately, these 
smaller groups are often financially un- 
stable. For those interested in policy, 
these groups allow you to expand your 
knowledge of a particular issue quickly. 


Art suggests an unorthodox job hunting 
method: research any and all organizations 
which interest you, write letters to them 
— even if there is no job advertised — 
and tailor your interests and skills to 

what they’re trying to accomplish. 


20/20 Vision 

1828 jefferson Place 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Tel. (202)833-2020 

Fax. (202)833-5307 


Interns assist the staff with the following 
activities: tracking legislation and providing 
information for grassroots organizations; 
attending lobby and strategy sessions; 
writing monthly legislative updates for 
activists; attending Congressional hearings; 
tracking media and political journals; and 
assisting with office responsibilities. Intern- 
ships are usually 3 months long, but are not 
always paid. Send cover letter and resume. 
Contact: Robin Caiola, Legislative Director 


The New Logo 


Trademarks and symbols are short cuts 
to recognition. They may carry a message 
or they may be pure form — a clever 
shape by which to identify a company. 


The New Logo highlights recent 
pictograms and wordmarks from 
California. The selections emphasize 
movement and whimsical execution. 
The work is brash and fun, and includes 
some surprising new typography. 

—S. Gutermuth 


Susan Rogers 


Frieden 


Kz 

This book presents the assignments and 
results of a semester course in Design. 
The class teaches students to develop 
multiple alternative design solutions to 
problems. In each exercise, the student 
is given simple design constraints and 

a format for presentation. The results, 
shown as a thousand illustrations, 
demonstrate that the human ability 

to innovate is expanded by rigid 
conditions. —JS 


Each assignment, or problem, is carefully 
structured to create conditions conducive 
to discovering the language of graphic de- 
sign. These conditions encourage explora- 
tion of visual communication concepts 
and design principles, allowing students 

to develop more personally expressive 
ways of solving communication problems. 


Under this instructive approach, personal, 
intuitive concepts are stressed over specific 
technical skills. These skills and 
techniques needed 

to execute the 

assignments are not 

taught; they must be 

developed, through 

involvement with 

the problems. This 

interactive approach 

is ideally suited to 

the world of graphic 

design — a world 

of dynamic concepts 

and ever-changing 

ideas. 


Visual Literac 

Richard Wilde & Judith Wilde. 1991; 

192 pp. ISBN 0-8230-5619-8 

$45 ($47 postpaid) from Watson-Guptill 
Publications, 1695 Oak Street, Lakewood, 
Nj 08701; 908/363-451 | 


The New Logo 

Gerry Rosentsweig. 1993; 212 pp. 

ISBN 0-942604-28-8 

$37.50 ($41.50 postpaid) from 

Madison Square Press, 10 E. 23rd Street, 
New York, NY 10010; 212/505-0950 
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BY DAVID SCHNEIDER 


David Schneider, 
the author of Street 
Zen (Shambhala, 
1993), returns to 
his roots. —]S 


Slow-Motion Explosion: 


The Exponential Spread of Exotic Species 


ecosystem is best. 


Given the sorts of problems facing the 
planet and its inhabitants these days, 
weeds might not seem like a big deal. 
Ozone depletion, global warming, over- 
population, toxic wastes, nuclear weapons 
— these are the big issues, equivalent 
perhaps to self-inflicted strangulation or 
gunshot wounds to the body of the earth. 
By comparison, the movements of alien 
species of plants, animals, and microbes 
hardly seem worthy of notice. But they 
are much more like tooth decay (or, some 
would say, cancer), developing slowly 
over a long period of time. One day 

they emerge as a crisis — painful and 
expensive and potentially insoluble. 
Untreated, they threaten and then 

destroy entire systems. 


What is a non-indigenous species, and 
what exactly makes it “invasive”? 


Plants and animals are assumed to have a 
place of origin, a locus in which they fit as 
part of an ecological web. When a species 
wanders beyond the bounds of its original 
system and finds residence in another eco- 
system, it is regarded as “non-native.” 


If the second system is similar to the 
first, an alien species may adapt well to 
conditions in its new home, and compete 
successfully with native species for avail- 
able resources. In fact, non-native species 
often have a distinct advantage over na- 
tives, in that they don’t have predators in 
the new system. 


For a truly successful species invasion, a degraded 


OME OF THE BEST BOTANICAL MINDS in the country convened re- 
cently to discuss a dirty business: invasive non-native plants and how to 


kill them. Such plants are also called non-indigenous species (NIS), nox- 
ious vegetation, or plain old really horrible weeds. The symposium was 
convened by the California Exotic Pest Plant Council (CalEPPC). 


The theory runs that plants and animals 
not only evolve in a particular system, 
they coevolve in that system with other spe- 
cies. In an uncontaminated ecosystem, as 
elsewhere, there is né such thing as a free 
lunch; more importantly, in such a system, 
every species literally is another species’ 
lunch. When a species is introduced into a 
new system, however, there may not be 
anything eating it for a while. Without 
predation to keep it in check, the new spe- 
cies may multiply rapidly and overrun the 
locals. 


Because ecology is complex and intercon- 
nected, the alterations invasive species 
make to a system are not always obvious, 
nor are they predictable. Beyond changing 
the look and sounds of an area, alien spe- 
cies can fundamentally alter the supply of 
resources and the movement of the ele- 
ments. Plants that drink a lot of water — 
like the Eurasian salt cedar or tamarisk 
(Tamarix chinensis), which absorbs about 
200 gallons per day — can seriously draw 
down the water table, eliminating ponds 
and streams, as well as the insects and ani- 
mals that depend upon them. Such plants 
can bring up and deposit new sets of 
chemicals on the surface of the soil, thus 
fundamentally changing its composition, 
and the very shape of the land can be radi- 
cally altered by new courses of erosion re- 
sulting from exotic vegetation. The estab- 
lished natural patterns of fire — its fre- 
quency and ferocity — are also redirected 
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by the dominance of a new type 
of vegetation, as dramatically 
demonstrated by the role of the 
Australian eucalyptus in the Oak- 
land Hills inferno of 1992. 


IGHT NOW every American 

state in the contiguous forty- 
eight suffers a problem with 
invasive species of plants and ani- 
mals. The discussion of “suffer- 
ing” is from a purely human per- 
spective at this point, and what it 
really means is that invasive spe- 
cies are costing people a lot of 
money — so much money, in fact, 
that the federal government has 
taken notice of the problem, and 
issued a rather grim report 
through its Office of Technology 
Assessment (OTA). The report, 
Harmful Non-Indigenous Species in 
the United States, conservatively 
estimates that the US economy 
has lost billions of dollars. 


Information is still sketchy, but it 
is widely agreed the costs will 
only rise. “A worst-case scenario 
for fifteen potential high-impact 
NIS puts forth another $134 bil- 
lion in future economic losses. 
The figures represent only a part 
of the total documented and pos- 
sible costs — they do not include 
a large number of species known 
to be costly but for which little or 
no economic data were available, 
e.g., non-indigenous agricultural 
weeds. Nor do they account for 
intangible, nonmarket impacts.” 


Some non-native species are fa- 
mous: the Africanized “killer 
bees” (Apis mellifera scutellata), 
now entering the US southwest; 
kudzu (Pueraria lobata) strangling 
hill and dale from Florida to 
Pennsylvania; the zebra mussel 
(Dreissena polymorpha), clogging 
waterways in and around the 
Great Lakes (and as a result of the 
great floods of 1993, the upper 
Mississippi River as well). Prob- 
lems surrounding treatment of 
the “med-fly” (Mediterranean 
fruit fly, Ceratitis capitata) are even 
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thought to have forced a Califor- 
nia governor from office. 


Other alien species are less well 
known, but equally devastating. 
A ranching family in southern Or- 
egon, for instance, abandoned a 
10,000 acre spread recently be- 
cause the land had become in- 
fested with leafy spurge (Euphor- 
bia esula). A particularly vigorous 
weed — it can germinate from 
eight feet below the ground — 
spurge can make cultivation of 
land impossible, it’s noxious to 
livestock, and no one yet knows 
for sure how to get rid of it. Some 
early results of experiments with 
biological control seem promis- 
ing, but these will take some time 
to develop. 


On public lands as well, where 
the business at hand is neither ag- 
riculture nor industry, but preser- 
vation and recreation, invasive 
species cost money. Everglades 
National Park spent $16,500 an 
acre eliminating Christmas berry 
(Schinus terebinthifolius) from a 60- 
acre site, and Melaleuca 
quinquernervia, an invasive Aus- 
tralian tree, is spreading there at 
an average of 41 acres per day. ' 


The Bureau of Land Management 
estimates that it loses 2,300 acres 
per day to weeds on BLM land 
alone. In a real way, such inva- 
sions corrode the very reasons for 
having park lands. 


Compounding the invasive spe- 
cies problem is the quality and 
quantity of information on the 
subject. The OTA report counts at 
least twenty federal agencies 
dealing with some part of the NIS 
problem. But at the federal level 
(and this is true as well at the 
state level) communication be- 
tween agencies is incomplete, and 
reaction is disorganized. For one 
thing, plants and animals do not 
recognize human-imposed bor- 


1. D’Antonio, Carla & Dudley, Tom L., 
“Alien Species,” Pacific Discovery, Sum- 
mer 1993, Volume 46, #3. 


Whitetop. Cadaria draba 
Photo from Weeds of the West 


Whitetop spread across a field. Right. 
Photo by Jerry Archer, BLM 


ders, or agency divisions. States’ 
standards for importation of spe- 
cies also vary wildly, and enforce- 
ment of such laws as do exist is 
spotty at best. In summary, no co- 
ordinated legislative response to 
the problem exists yet, and the 
governmental efforts that are in 
place are admittedly ineffectual. 
Even the formation of grassroots 
(no pun intended) citizen’s 
groups lags behind. At this writ- 
ing, only five or so states can 
boast groups like CalEPPC. 


History 


Given the current dismal state of 
affairs, one might reasonably ask 
how things got this way. Plant 
and animal species have traveled 
the globe from their beginnings, 
colonizing whatever territory 
they could, but it was not an easy 
business. Natural barriers isolated 
ecosystems from one another, and 
created highly specific local con- 
ditions. Currents of wind and wa- 
ter, the shifting of land masses, 
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and vast cyclic migrations have 
for most of the world’s history 
been all the transportation there 
was for living forms. The advent 
of human beings has accelerated 
the process of invasion enor- 
mously and selectively. 


As humans themselves have 
spread out over the planet they’ve 
tended to take with them the 
plants and animals they knew 
and loved — principally, species 
of economic value. The current 
problems with invasive species in 
the US can be traced largely to 
their importation by European 
and Asian immigrants over the 
past four hundred to five hun- 
dred years. A particular set of 
weeds, the plantains (Plantago), 
were called “White Man’s Foot- 
step” by Native Americans 
because the weeds so directly 
followed habitation of land 

by Europeans. 


Not all imports have been bad 
news: wheat, soybeans and cattle 
are often cited as examples of suc- 


cessful species transplantation (al- 
though when considering more 
than simple dollar amounts, the 
benevolence of their impact is 
highly questionable.) 


Sometimes a species brought in 
escapes its original confines — 
jumps the fence, so to speak, and 
multiplies. Pesky garden snails 
are a good example, established 
in this country repeatedly by 
people who had only culinary 
plans in mind. Starlings, a perva- 
sive bird here, were supposedly 
brought to New York by an ad- 
venturous entrepreneur in fora 
Shakespeare festival near the turn 
of the century. The legend is that 
the man wanted all the birds the 
bara mentioned on hand. After 
the shows, the starlings took off 
and multiplied. In fact, several at- 
tempts to introduce the birds into 
the US were made, but the story 
is instructive: starlings now in- 
habit every part of the country 
and have forced native species 
out of their habitats. 
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It is the same with plants. An 
overwhelming number of species 
now considered to be dangerous 
noxious weeds have been avail- 
able in seed catalogues, and con- 
tinue to be. Scotch broom, for 
instance (Cytisus scoparius), runs 
rampant on the West Coast, and 
is classified by concerned folks as 
one of the most important wild- 
land weeds to control, yet you 
can still buy it cheaply at almost 
any nursery. 


An impressive range of uninten- 
tional, or accidental, vectors for 
species movement also exists. In 
the days before extruded PVC 
peanuts, excelsior, or even wad- 
ded-up newspaper, people often 
packed their possessions in plant 
matter. When a traveler later un- 
packed and tossed the padding 
out back to rot, durable seeds 
would be free to travel on. Seeds 
also traveled well in the hooves, 
hairs, hides and stomachs of large 
animals like horses and cattle, 
creatures that were themselves 
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frequently transported long dis- 
tances. Stowaway rodents and 
reptiles found their way to US 
shores on ships, then disem- 
barked and spread out. With in- 
creased globalization of trade and 
transport today, the problem is 
ever more serious. 


But even with dozens of alien 
species running loose, an invasion 
is not a foregone conclusion. The 
pressures of coevolution under a 
particular set of geologic and cli- 
matic conditions produce ecosys- 
tems that are delicately balanced, 
yet often (though not always) 
tough, and resistant to intrusion. 
For a truly successful species in- 
vasion, a degraded ecosystem is 
best. 


Clearing land for urban, suburban 
or agricultural development, har- 
vesting large tracts of forest for 
timber, heavy and repetitive graz- 
ing, monocultural crop rotation, 
cumulative use of fertilizers and 
pesticides, the damming of 
streams, fire suppression — any 
of these would qualify as damag- 
ing to an ecosystem, and would 
leave such a system impaired, 
vulnerable to attack. 


What Can Be Done 


The OTA report and articles like 
this one are part of a dawning 
consciousness of the problems 
invasive species pose. One of the 
most important things to do, 
painful though it may be, is to in- 
crease awareness. This is because 
problems with NIS exist on so 
many levels, involve so many 
agencies and so many kinds of ju- 
risdictions that blanket recom- 
mendations have little practical 
value. Quick understanding and a 
massive, widespread response of- 
fer what hope there is in working 
with invasive species. 


This is not to say that legislative 

involvement is of no use. Govern- 
ments at the federal, state, county, 
and local levels need explicit poli- 
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Habitat restoration volunteer Larry Ching 
hacks at pampas grass. 


Photo by Greg Archbald 


cies with regard to the movement, 
sale, and propagation of alien 
species, and the policies that are 
already in place — screening of 
imports at borders, for instance — 
need to be tightened consider- 
ably. The OTA report acknowl- 


edges that although some laws 
are on the books, the gaps in the 
legal net are more impressive. 


It is in tackling the actual prob- 
lems of present-day invading spe- 
cies that the questions get truly 
prickly. The basic approach is to 
go out there, hunt them down, 
kill them, and make sure they 
don’t come back. This is not al- 
ways possible, and realistic work- 
ers often aim at simple contain- 
ment. But as anyone knows who’s 
volunteered under the inspiring 
flag of habitat restoration, you 
spend a lot of time killing things. 
It can feel a bit like biological rac- 
ism: “This doesn’t belong here. It 
should stay in its own place.” 
When the physical work begins, 
the issues become even more poi- 
gnant: squads of hunters fanning 
out to erase a population of feral 
pigs (as has been done with great 
success on some of California’s 
Channel Islands, for instance) pits 
the habitat people against the ani- 
mal rights people. And pigs are 


Weed Vandalism 


The intentional release of damaging 
life forms is the stuff of science fiction, 
but few people know that it has hap- 
pened — is happening — in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. One man has 
made a career of introducing invasive 
plants into public parks, both urban 
and wildland, at a staggering cost to 
managers and volunteers. The mix of 
species this man has chosen range 
from pretty but aggressive horticul- 
tural plants to the worst noxious 
weeds. Out of a San Francisco 
Chronicle interview with him came “a 
long list of grievances, including the in- 
equities of capitalist society and the 
man’s failure to be accepted for a park 
gardener's job twenty years ago.” 


| began intense surveillance of this 
man in 1988, feeding information to 
authorities and anyone who might 

be able to stop the planting. Their 
reactions broke down into four 
categories: denial: this can't be true so 
the messenger (me) must be crazy; 
trivialization: “It's just an old man 
planting flowers’; indignation for thirty 


seconds, then forget about it; and 
action: counterattack by removing 
the plants. 


This last reaction gave birth to Habitat 
Restoration Team (HRT) in the 
Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area. HRT has become a model vol- 
unteer organization for hands-on 
work in public lands. Although HRT 
volunteers cannot work in all affected 
lands, and have not been free from 
denial themselves, they have rolled 
back the worst offending plant in 
GGNRA and become a permanent 
nemesis to the planter. But as HRT 
began to have an effect, | watched the 
planter change his habits to plantings 
that are more difficult to detect. 


The best time for an official investiga- 
tion may be past. This man has com- 
mitted the most expensive and far- 
reaching act of vandalism against 
parkland in US history, and done it so 
subtly that no one has arrested him 
even though they know, or should 
know, who is doing it. —Tom Ness 
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one thing, but what about deer? 
Or wild goats? Or cats? 


In the plant realm, the questions 
are usually mostly practical — 
how to kill, rather than if. The use 
of herbicides triggered one of the 
hottest discussions of the 
CalEPPC symposium. Many of 
the participants — inveterate 
plant people — had only a few 
years ago fought the herbicide in- 
dustry tooth and nail, on prin- 
ciple. Now lots of these same 
people just want better, safer 
chemicals. Not a universally 
adopted solution by any means, 
herbicides still present what one 
participant called “a cure better 
than the disease.” 


Biological control of invasive spe- 
cies offers seductive prospects for 
cleaning up ecological messes, but 
it’s also very tricky, usually in- 
volving the importation of an- 
other (potentially invasive) spe- 
cies. The testing and cross-check- 
ing that must be done before re- 
leasing one species to eradicate a 
second make the process time- 
consuming and expensive. 


There are always the manual 
methods — pulling weeds and 
chopping trees. Teams form con- 
stantly around the country to rid 
an area of this or that invader. If 
the work is slow, it’s still social 
and satisfying to participants, and 
ultimately quite effective. With- 
out the cooperation of local 
people, few legislative or techno- 
logical efforts can succeed. 


Although this piece has focused 
mostly on the US, and mostly on 
the consequences of invasive spe- 
cies for humans, the problem can 
be seen from much broader per- 
spectives. As invasive species 
move around the world, forcing 
less hardy natives to extinction, 
the world’s gene pool is dimin- 
ished. The full arguments for pre- 
serving biodiversity are outside 
the scope of this piece, and have 
already been made by several 


brilliant scientists, E. O. 
Wilson most notably. The 
point is that with a re- 
duced number of species, 
any system is more vulner- 
able to change — a climate 
change, for instance, or a 
change in the composition 
of the atmosphere. 


In grappling with invasive 
species, it’s important to 
remember that the plants 
and animals have done 
nothing wrong: they’re 
simply carrying out their 
biological imperatives, us- 
ing humans and human 
folly to spread, as they 
have used other methods 
in the past. It is we hu- 
mans who have meddled most 
aggressively here, and as the 
plants and animals go silently to 
extinction, we must also face the 
drastic consequences. 


Books: 


Ecological Imperialism (The Biologi- 


cal Expansion of Europe, 900-1900): A. 


W. Crosby. 1986, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 


The Ecology of Biological Invasions of 
North America and Hawaii: H. A. 
Mooney & J. A. Drake, Editors. 1986, 
Springer-Verlag, New York. 


Harmful Non-Indigenous Species in 
the United States: U. S. Congress, Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment. 1993, 
U. S. Government Printing Office. (A 
very good fifty-seven-page summary 
is also available free from OTA.) 


Weeds and What They Tell: 
Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer. 1950, Bio-Dy- 
namic Farming & Gardening Associa- 
tion. 


Articles: 


D’ Antonio, Carla & Dudley, Tom L., 
“Alien Species,” Pacific Discovery, 
Summer 1993, Volume 46, #3. 


Devine, Robert, “Botanical Barbar- 
ians,” Sierra, Jan-Feb 1994. Volume 79, 
#1. 


Mack, R. N., “1990 Catalogue of 
Woes,” Natural History, March 1990. 


Waldorf School children pulling 
Capeweed. 


Photo by Greg Archbald 


How to Help 


Contact one of the following EPPC 
(pronounced “epsie”) groups: 


EPPC c/o Sandra Vardaman, Dade 
County Dept. of Parks and Recreation, 
Natural Areas Management, 22200 SW 
137 Avenue, Goulds, FL 33170. 


CalEPPC c/o Sally Davis, 448 Bello 
Street, Pismo Beach, CA 93449. 


TenEPPC c/o Brian Bower, 4824 Torba 
Drive, Nashville, TN 37204. 


PNWEPPC, 4409 SW Obsidian, 
Redmond, OR 97754. 


You could also try your state’s Native 
Plant Society; most states have them. 
For a list of these, contact California 
Native Plant Society, 1722 | Street, 
Sacramento, CA 95814; 916/447-2677. 
Or buy The | 992 Plant Conservation Di- 
rector $15. The Center for Plant Con- 
servation, PO Box 299, St. Louis, MO 
63166. 


For electronic information on invasive 
species, look in the conference 
plants.exotic on the EcoNet, an envi- 
ronmental computer network that is 
part of the Institute for Global Com- 
munication: 18 De Boom Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94107; 415/442-0220; to 
sign up: 415/322-9289. Contact Steve 
Harris at sharris@igc.apc.org 
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THE DAWN OF RECREATIONAL 
TREE CLIMBING 


BY TOM NESS 
& 
SOPHIA SPARKS 


Photography by Curtis Compton 
and Corky Gallo. 


The first time | read this | hated it. Then 
| dreamed of trees as golden shafts of 
living protoplasm nurturing the life that 
ventured inside their leaves. The trees 
probably see us as an invasive species. 
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warm breeze picked up out of the sunset sky, 
setting our giant friend and host for the night 
swaying. Tons of living column yielded with 
each gust in a graceful metronome motion, 
smaller branches dancing to a faster beat 


and thousands of green needles whispering the chorus. Our 


peace of mind was perfect knowing that 145 feet below us her 
roots anchored her great mass to the earth exactly where her 
mother had dropped her seed several centuries ago. 


Our comfort was perfect, too, be- 
cause of special hammocks called 
Treeboats. A full moon rose over 
the forest as we drifted off to sleep, 
savoring the curious sensation of 
being gently buffeted in a river of 
air. This was the arboreal paradise 
our ancestors had given up to walk 
out onto the grasslands of Africa. 


Though humans haven’t been ar- 
boreal for more than four million 
years, every parent knows that it 
takes a watchful eye to keep chil- 
dren from climbing anything they 
can get a hand-hold on. Our bod- 
ies are designed around the re- 
quirements of a tree-dwelling pri- 
mate: opposable thumbs to grip 


branches; fully rotatable shoul- 
ders to reach overhead; binocular 
vision to gauge the distance of 
leaps; color vision to find ripe fruit. 
Even our spinal column termi- 
nates in the remnant of a tail that 
once aided in balance and perhaps 
even in grasping. 


Our wiring is as old as the trees, 
too. In American neonatal medi- 
cine, a human newborn is tested 
to assess its condition. One test 
for a healthy nervous system is to 
cradle the baby in two hands, and 
abruptly lower the hands an inch 
or two, effectively “dropping” the 
baby. A healthy baby thus 
“dropped” will fling out its arms 
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and legs to find support against a 
fall. This response, called the Moro 
reflex, is present in every healthy 
human throughout life. It is easy 
toimagine how this reflex tocatch 
a branch to break a fatal fall would 
become a favored survival trait 
that persists in us today. In con- 
sidering the remnant tree-dweller 
in all of us, anthropologist David 
Givens suggests that the nerve 
sensors in our hands may func- 
tion like antennae which, in per- 
forming grasping and climbing ac- 
tivities, can engage the more pri- 
mate reaches of the brain. 


As kids, we know this in our bones, 
and our spirit drives us to climb. 
We clamber into a tree and feel at 
home perched above the ground. 
We have fun maneuvering among 
the branches, and the feeling of 
being free and wild in company 
with the tree fires our imagina- 
tion. Until recently, tree climb- 
ing was left to children, or to adult 
specialists with a commercial or 
scientific reason to go aloft. Then 
things started changing. 


Peter Jenkins is a former rock 
climber who put his rope skills to 
work trimming trees in Atlanta, 
Georgia. With a regularity that 
caught his attention, his clients 
would say something like, “Gee, 
that sure looks like fun. I wish I 
could try it.” That was the inspi- 
ration for founding Tree Climbers 
International (TCI), a club to pro- 
mote and teach tree climbing as 
recreation (Tree Climber news- 
letter, WER #59:25). Soon dozens 
of people were getting the oppor- 
tunity to ascend into Atlanta’s big 
hardwoods. 


At the same time Peter was start- 
ing TCI in Atlanta, we were be- 
coming aware of an itch to do 
more than look up at some of the 
giant trees we found on our hikes 
north of San Francisco. We wanted 
to climb the biggest, oldest trees 
in our region, and so started buy- 
ing and making gear to give us 
that capability. (It would be dan- 


gerous for a person with no back- 
ground in technical climbing to 
do this. I grew up with a tree 
surgeon father who taught me 
commercial arborist techniques 
when I was ten. —TN) 


Robert Fulghum’s second book, It 
Was on Fire When I Lay Down on 
It, includes a story about climb- 
ing trees for the fun of it. At the 
end he gave an address for TCI, 
and the mail started to pour in. 
Thousands of people all over the 
country were saying “Yes! You 
too? IthoughtI was the only one!” 
Children said it was their favorite 
play. College students said they 
blew off steam between classes in 
campus trees. Housewives said 
not even their husband’s disap- 
proval could keep them on the 
ground. Retirees admitted to get- 
ting their daily exercise with a 
climb. A notable percentage of 
letters came from girls and 
women, some of them expressly 
recognizing climbing’s boost to 
their self-esteem. Everyone was 
eager to learn more about who 
else was climbing and what tech- 
niques they were using. Fulghum’s 
best-selling book found its way 
overseas, and letters coming in 
made it apparent that the same 
phenomenon was happening in 
other countries. Club of the 
Kudlacena Treeclimbers is active 
in the former Czechoslovakia. 
There is a Denmark club. Marc 
Douillet founded the climbing 
school Les Accro Branchés in 
France and in October ’93 met 
with two of the four other French 
climbing groups to establish a na- 
tional club. These are only the 
ones we’ve heard of. Noone knows 
how many others may have 
sprouted in recent years. 


The spontaneous expression of ar- 
boreal instinct shown by children 
and adults when they spot a climb- 


able tree is called “free climbing” 
since it’s done without equipment. 
Although this is the most natural 
and unfettered form of climbing, 
you can only go where remnant 
monkey* skills can take you. And 
you’re exposed to serious danger 
if you misjudge your skills. Tech- 
nical climbing may load you down 
with equipment, but it gives you 
safe access to virtually the entire 
forest canopy. 


Interest in canopy research in 
rainforests has led to innovations 
in climbing techniques. The sci- 
entists, not committed to tradi- 
tional commercial arborist meth- 
ods, were free to invent hybrid 
techniques drawing from the rich 
variety of rock climbing and cav- 
ing equipment. Donald R. Perry 
became the best-known name in 
canopy research climbing after his 
methods were published in the 
cover story of the November 1984 
Scientific American. But Perry 
himself cites William C. Denison 
of Oregon State University as the 
pioneer of these techniques. Sci- 
entific American published 
Denison’s article “Life in Tall 
Trees” in June 1973. 


Technical tree climbing has now 
diverged into two basic styles, 
tautline-hitch climbing and Single 
Rope Technique (SRT). Neither 
of these requires the use of spikes 
(also called spurs or gaffs), a widely 
held bit of misinformation. Some 
professional arborists keep a pair 
of spikes for tree removals or for 
rescuing an injured colleague, but 
spikes do create puncture wounds 
that open up a tree to fungus and 
insect pathogens. Pacific North- 
west cone harvesters are spike 
climbers, but they are profession- 
ally closer to loggers than ar- 
borists. Any climber who knows 
and cares about trees doesn’t use 
spikes. 


*We like the playful connotations that surround the term “monkey,” and use it here 
in discussing the arboreal drive in humans. We prefer it to the taxonomically correct 
“ape,” which unfortunately is villified in dominant cultural usage. 
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Most professional tree trimmers 
use tautline-hitch climbing. This 
technique uses special arborist 
rope designed to work witha knot 
that slides up the rope when 
pushed up but holds when 
weighted, unless it is intention- 
ally pulled down the rope for de- 
scent. It works well in typical 
urban trees where ascents are less 
than fifty feet or the climber is 
moving up and down a lot within 
the tree. 


Single Rope Technique (SRT) uses 
a pair of ascending devices that 
slide up the rope easily but grip it 
with cams when weighted. These 
devices are fitted with straps that 
allow a climber to inchworm up 
the rope. Because the strength of 
the climber’s legs is utilized bet- 
ter in this method, it works well 
in big trees with long ascents, and 
for climbers who lack a lot of 
upper body strength. Coming 
down is done on a rappel device 
like a figure eight. 


Both techniques require getting the 
rope over a branch before starting 
the ascent. Most trees can be en- 
tered with a hand-thrown weight 
on the end of a light cord, which 
the climber then uses to pull up the 
rope. A good throw can fly over a 
branch up to seventy feet high; big 
trees with the lowest branch higher 
than that require other methods. 
Slingshots, crossbows, dog-train- 
ing guns, and compressed-air guns 
are all being tried, but the most 
consistent success with the most 
readily available equipment is ob- 
tained with a fishing reel mounted 
on a bow. Whatever the method, 
it’s the throwing that makes or 
breaks a climb. A person can climb 
a tree of average size with one throw 
from the ground and perhaps one 
more from within the tree, but a 
giant conifer may take many pro- 
gressively higher throws to reach 
the summit branch. If you can’t get 
your rope into the tree or over the 
next higher branch, that’s where 


the climb stops. 


Therein lies the biggest difference 
between rock climbing and tree 
climbing. Rock faces don’t have 
convenient places to fix your rope 
above you before you climb higher. 
You must climb past your last 
protection and hope that you find 
the right hand and foot holds to 
reach the next point where pro- 
tection can be placed; that you 
can place your next protection 
before your muscles give out with 
exhaustion; that if you do fall your 
last protection below you can 
withstand the shock. The thrill of 
that challenge and danger attracts 
thousands to the sport of rock 
climbing, but Rock and Ice maga- 
zine regularly prints obituaries. 
Most rock jocks would find the 
safety of tree climbing to be a 
yawn; most tree climbers would 
find a cliff a very unwelcoming 
environment. They are different 
people on different quests. 


But “safer” is not the same as 
“risk-free,” andno one should mis- 
take tree climbing for the latter. 
Until recently Peter Jenkins could 
say that the worst casualty TCI 
ever experienced was blisters, al- 
though he did have some stories 
of close calls. Then in December 
in Portland, Oregon, aclimber 
came down on the wrong side of 
close. 


Four climbing friends had gone to 
the top of a big Douglas fir for 
their traditional solstice sunset 
climb. Three were back on the 
ground. The fourth, in freezing 
weather and failing light, thought 
he had placed his flip line (a short 
secondary safety line used while 
moving the main rope) overa large 
branch when in fact it had gone 
over a one-inch sucker. It failed as 
soon as he put his weight on it, 
sending him 96 feet to the ground. 
In a four-second fall, he says, “the 
first second was denial, the next 
second was trying to grab some- 
thing, and the final two seconds 
were spent trying to reposition for 
a better impact.” Those last two 


seconds were well spent, as he 
rotated out of his head-first posi- 
tion just in time to hit on a shoul- 
der instead. He came out of it with 
a shattered wrist, bruised lung, 
hairline pelvis fracture, and two 
minor cervical vertebrae fractures 
with no nerve damage. By con- 
trast, the city of Portland’s lead 
urban forester fell about 15 feet at 
an International Society of 
Arboriculture climbing jamboree 
last year and was dead on the spot. 


The climber who fell solstice day 
is a full-time professional, as are 
two of hiscompanions. The fourth 
is an experienced canopy re- 
searcher. What tree climbing does 
share with rock climbing is the 
fact that a lapse of attention is the 
first thing to fear; errors of judg- 
ment run a close second. True 
equipment failures are quite rare. 
If a new climber gets instruction 
from a good teacher, uses quality 
equipment in good condition, uses 
prudent judgment, and pays at- 
tention, he or she can enjoy a 
lifetime of safe climbing. 


Tree climbing can’t be classed 
with the thrill sports, though it 
has its thrilling moments. Most 
moves take place only a little faster 
than a chess game, and the view- 
ing angle is terrible for spectators’ 
necks. It doesn’t require an ath- 
letic body as much as optimism 
and will. The real reason to climb 
a tree is to be with the tree, to 
share its view of the world, its 
sense of time. Our idea of a suc- 
cessful climb is no more dramatic 
than to get comfortable up in the 
canopy and watch the shadows 
shift, see who lives up there, and 
maybe sleep awhile. Group climbs 
may not provide the quiet and 
solitude of going up with one 
friend or solo, but the people who 
gravitate toward tree climbing are 
some of the best you could hope to 
spend time with. 


Tree time is alien to modern hu- 
mans and can best be perceived 
from high within the tree. 
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Curtis Compton 


Stephanie Kaza captures the feel- 
ing most eloquently in her book 
The Attentive Heart: 


Being in a tree is not the same 
as sitting beside a tree or under- 
neath one. Entering the space 
within the tree, I meet the tree 
on its own terms, subject to the 
conditions of its shape and his- 
tory. I fit my body to the tree’s 
body. I enter the web of tree 
relationships and slow down 
into tree time. No thoughts, no 
ideas, no direction, no antici- 
pation. Just the breeze blowing 
over our shoulders, the silver- 
fish scuttling over our bodies, 
the sun moving along, minute 
by minute cleansing the ragged 
mind. 


The moment your feet leave the 
ground, youenter the tree’s world. 
This threshold is invisible, but 
experiencing it teaches its pro- 
found effect on the psyche of a 
modern terrestrial human. The 


paradox of 
our arboreal 
past is thatin 
becoming 
terrestrial we 
acquired a 
healthy fear 
of heights. 
To return to 
the trees, we 
need to be 
weaned from 
the ground. 
On a first 
climb, the 
novice will 
trust the in- 
structor to 
place the 
rope securely 
in the tree. 
“Would you 
hang your 
life on that?” 
is the ques- 
tion we al- 
ways ask be- 
fore making 
the first 
move to 
leave terra 
firma — and every move thereaf- 
ter. It is an act of faith for a novice 
to transfer their weight from the 
ground to the rope. Some begin- 
ners back down quickly, unable 
to make the transition. For the 
rest, the first pitch of climbing 
absorbs the novice’s full atten- 
tion as he or she works on master- 
ing a new form of locomotion. 


Arriving at the first branch, many 
new climbers balk at the prospect 
of transferring their weight once 
again, this time from the rope to 
the branch. It amounts to a sec- 
ond leap of faith, only this time 
the climber may be 50 feet above 
the familiar security of the ground. 
By now the beloved ground looks 
very different, and nausea may set 
in. Usually, once settled on the 
branch, new climbers regain com- 
posure and can feel the deep peace 
to be found in the crown of a tree. 


But they may be surprised yet 
again when they face a third leap 
of faith: transferring from the 
branch back onto the rope when 
preparing for the rappel back to 
the ground. While some begin- 
ners have a zest for the altitude, 
others may require several climbs 
before the monkey mind kicks in 
and they are confident enough to 
relax in the upper reaches of a 
tree’s body. 


One of the keys to confidence 
aloft, besides technical proficiency 
with the equipment, is coming to 
understand the great strength and 
resiliency of trees. This allows 
them to defy gravity, windstorms, 
and snow loads for great spans of 
time. Part of a climber’s educa- 
tion is learning to look for dead- 
wood, to recognize a weak crotch, 
and to avoid placing leverage on 
branches less than a safe size, 
which varies from species to spe- 
cies. A good rule of thumb is that 
if it’s skinny enough to make you 
nervous, you probably should be. 
A common survival tactic among 
trees is to intentionally leave their 
smallest branches weak so they 
can peel away in windstorms, ef- 
fectively shortening sail before the 
mast breaks. But if the tree is not 
being severely stressed at the time 
you are adding your weight to it, 
the supporting architecture that 
has stood the test of time is wor- 
thy of your trust. 


debate has begun among tree 
A climbers about what the 
effect would be if tree climbing 
became the next sport explosion. 
Rock climbers have watched their 
favorite cliffs get smeared with 
chalk, bolted, and littered. We 
have watched the invasion of our 
favorite peaceful hiking trails by 
packs of screaming gonzo speed 
demons on mountain bikes. Could 
the same thing happen to our fa- 
vorite climbing grove? 
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We don’t think so. All of the new 
sports that have experienced ex- 
ponential growth (rock climbing, 
hang gliding, mountain biking, 
wind surfing, etc.) have involved 
speed, danger, or both. If large 
numbers of people suddenly 
wanted to disappear into the cano- 
pies of trees to experience the se- 
renity to be found there, it would 
represent a remarkable cultural 
shift. We believe that the small 
effect recreational tree climbing 
might have on trees will be more 
than offset by the benefits. 
Trees move the people who 
climbthem. Wenamethem, 

havea personal relationship 

with them, like a lover. Our 
fondest hope is that climb- 

ing will create a larger and 
more dedicated voice for pre- 
serving old trees. 


Most people are unaware of 
what an old tree is. Most of 
today’s forests are so young 
they are like a “Twilight 
Zone” episode where you 
walk down a crowded city 
street and see no person over 

the age of ten. With rapid 
urban expansion and short- 
rotation logging, we rarely al- 

low atree to fulfill its genetic 
potential for lifespan. Al- 
though there are many fun 
climbs in our backyards and parks, 
there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the age of a tree and its 
ability to provide a challenging 
climb along with that near-reli- 
gious alteration in our perception 
of time. Our oldest trees become 
the holy grail for climbers. 


The sugar pine that hosted our 
moonlit sleep lives on a hill six 
miles away from our home, where 
we can see it on the skyline. Count- 
ing rings on nearby stumps, we 
gauge that tree to be about three 
hundred years old. We live in fear 
that the next time we look up at 
the ridge it will be gone, sold by the 
Forest Service to make door trim. 
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If the government of Egypt sold 
off the pyramids to be broken into 
cobblestones, everyone would rec- 
ognize what short-sighted fools 
they were, even though with 
enough money pyramids could be 
rebuilt in a few years. But the only 
way to replace a three hundred- or 
three thousand-year-old tree is to 
wait just that long. The grand old 
white pines of New England sailed 
off to be masts in the king’s navy. 
The American chestnut, monarch 
of the eastern deciduous forest, 


fell for long-since rotted railroad 
ties. Is a single house left with 
shingles on it made from the giant 
swamp cypresses of the south- 
east? The redwood decks of Cali- 
fornia will be in landfills centu- 
ries before their mother forests 
have recovered. Everything we 
make from wood (except fine art) 
will be gone long before the tree 
from which it was made can re- 
generate, so in the end we have 
neither the wood product nor the 
tree. We may as well start using 
alternative materials now 
rather than finish cutting 
down the last of our ancient 
trees ina hopeless bidto keep 
up with demand for wood. 


The wellspring of reverence 
for trees lies deep in our pri- 
mate past. Our habit of clear- 
ing forests and exploiting 
trees for fuel and wood has 
blinded us to their living 
value as our associates on 
the land. By reaawakening our 
senses to our ancestral home 
in the trees, we revive our- 
selves and become impas- 
sioned to save the remain- 
ing old ones. The trees, 
meanwhile, will be waiting. 


Corky Gallo 


Ness Ciimbgear 


As a long-time recreational tree climber 
addicted to the natural high of playing 
above the ground amid the nurturing en- 
ergy of trees, | used to think about how 
nothing could top the fun and adventure 
| was having. Then | discovered the inno- 
vative climbing gear Tom Ness and 
Sophia Sparks were cooking up on the 
West Coast. Soon | was ascending and 
swinging through the branches with even 
more ease and ecstasy, thanks to a 
New Tribe climbing harness that is a 
tenth of the weight and triple the com- 
fort of my old one. 


But their biggest contribution to my tree- 
climbing wonder has been the Treeboat 
Hammock. All the natural intimacy I'd 
ever experienced in trees was multiplied 
exponentially the moming of my first 
tree camp, 90 feet up in a large white 


oak leaning out over a fast-running 
stream. The rising sun stirred me from a 
deep, restful sleep induced by the gentle 
swaying of the big tree. Nearby, squirrels 
and birds eyed me curiously, and as | lay 
there peacefully absorbing the sounds 
and images, feeling completely pro- 
tected in the forest canopy, | was able 
to at last taste the freedom experienced 
by the creatures who live in the wild. 


Tom and Sophia live in the appreciative 
spirit of tree climbing, from which they 
are creating the inventive gear that is 
helping this ancient activity evolve into a 
new source of natural communion. 
—Tom Watson 


Ness Climbgear 


Catalog free. New Tribe, 5517 
Riverbanks Road, Grants Pass, OR 97527; 
503/476-9492. 
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Curtis Compton 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 


New Tribe: see review of 
Ness Climbgear. 


Zanika Sportswear: Catalog free. PO 
Box | 1943, Minneapolis, MN 55411; 
612/529-1785. 


You cant take your pants down while wear- 
ing a climbing saddle. So what's a girl to do 
who wants to keep her saddle on and 
spend all day or all night in a tree? This 
sportswear for women hides a special 
zipper or pull-apart panels in the crotch, 
allowing you to relieve yourself without re- 
moving all your clothing. The twill pants are 
fine for climbing and come in many styles. 


Tree Climbers 
International: 
Membership $20/year 
(includes quarterly 
newsletter) from 

PO Box 5588, 
Atlanta, GA 30307; 
404/377-3150. 


ADVENTURES 


Arboreal Expeditions: 
Information from 1426 
Spruce Street, Berkeley, 
CA 94709; 510/540-0491. 


Tree-climbing adventures for 
all levels with a professional 
arborist and tree aficionado. 
Proceeds donated entirely to 
nonprofit organizations work- 
ing to help trees. 


INSTRUCTION 


Tree Climbers International 


This organization has a permanent climbing school site in 
Atlanta, GA, with regular twice-monthly classes. They may be 
able to connect you with climbers in your area who are 
willing to share their skills. See address above. 


Canopy Climbs: Information from Rt 2, Box 546, 
Longville, MN 56655; 218/363-2260. 


Three levels of professional instruction at reasonable prices, 
plus a special course on tree camping. Students have ranged 
in age from three years to sixty, and have all been able to 
master Jeff's tree-friendly technical climbing style. 
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BOOKS 


Rappelling: Tom Martin, 1988; 

302 pp. ISBN 0-930871-02-2. $14.95 
postpaid. Search, 106 Sterling 
Avenue, Mt. Sterling, KY 40353. 


On Rope (North American Vertical 
Rope Techniques): Allen Padgett & 
Bruce Smith, 1987; 341 pp. 

ISBN 0-9615093-2-5. $24 postpaid. 
National Speleological Society, 2813 
Cave Avenue, Huntsville, AL 35810; 
205/852-1300. 


Recreational tree climbing is still too new 
to have its own training manuals. But 
methods and hardware for Single Rope 
Technique are the same whether the rope 
is fastened to the top of a cliff, the mouth 
of a cave, or the canopy of a tree. Either 
of these books is a good start for learning 
SRT. (Tautline-hitch climbing has always 
been leamed on the job by commercial 
arborists, so unfortunately there is nothing 
in print on that technique.) 


Old Growth in the East: Mary Bird 
Davis. Cenozoic Society, 1993; 150 pp. 
ISBN 0-9638402-0-7. $20 postpaid. 
Wild Earth, PO Box 455, Richmond, 
VT 05477; 802/434-4077. 


Most big trees east of the Mississippi 
were cut down by the mid-! 800s, but 
some pockets remain. Here's where to 
find them. 


The Attentive Heart 
(Conversations with Trees): Stephanie 
Kaza. Fawcett Columbine Books, 
1993; 258 pp. ISBN 0-449-90779-1. 
$17.50 ($19.50 postpaid) from Ran- 
dom House/Order Dept., 400 Hahn 
Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/733-3000. 


Stephanie Kaza captures the numinous 
presence of treespirit as she experiences 
it in her relationship with trees of the Pa- 
cific states region. This is not a fanciful 
story of fairies or “talking trees”; Kaza’s 
approach embodies Buddhist quiescence 
and attention, allowing her to humbly 
open her heart and mind to recognize the 
story a tree can tell of its life, desires, and 
gifts. She includes a good dose of natural 
and human history, keeping the text 
grounded and pertinent. With vibrant 
lithographs by Davis Te Selle. 
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The Cold Life 


People who live where it gets really cold 
and stays really cold are a different spe- 
cies than people who live where drastic 
downward thermal excursions are un- 
thinkable. Up North, temperature is al- 
ways thinkable, because if you don't pay 
attention, you will slow down like a 
snake in February, and finally achieve 
terminal marbleness. While living in inte- 
rior Alaska (before it was a state), | dis- 
covered that Alaskans and northern Ca- 
nadians claimed to be just plain folks, 
but deep down inside they did consider 
themselves different than, and probably 
superior to, people who have not spent 
at least one winter where the breakfast 
radio weather report is “look for a high 
today of 34 and a low of 45.” What can 
be a rough life (outside of modern 
settlements) seems to engender a 
tough, resilient, no-nonsense manner, 
and a recognizable style of humor. 


What brings this to mind is a most-wel- 
come reprinted !979 copy of The Lost 
Whole Moose Catalogue — as enthusi- 
astic a take on our name as we've seen 
—— and the newer (1991), exceptionally 
fine Another Lost Whole Moose Cata- 
logue. These books orily somewhat re- 
semble our Whole Earth Catalogs, but 
the spirit is similar. There are no ads. 
Practical information and instruction are 
mixed with lore (northern folks are very 
big on story and legend), politics, lies, im- 
age reinforcement, humor, and saga- 
cious advice. Even if you live in Miami, 
these books are hard to put down; they 
make you want to come see if the tales 
of beauty and daring can be true. If you 
live in the Yukon now, they make good 
reading for the long nights. If you've 
been there and left, they are the 
(moose) call of the wild. 
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cacalos 


moose 


ani Club Store Orders, 730 Polk 


Madame Tremlay on Miller Creek, 1895. 
She likely shaved her hair because the cab- 
ins in those days were infested with lice. 
Note the large-size gold pan, made for 
men with strong backs; also the wooden 
boxes by the door, likely used to classify 
gold-bearing gravels. —Yukon Reader 


Another sturdy source of Yukon spirit is 
The Yukon Reader. Appearing six times 
a year, it records “the Spirit and the 
Times of the Far Northwest” so we don't 
forget who came before us, and how 
things got this way. Present action is re- 
corded, too. Despite modem technology, 
here's still lots of opportunity for adven- 
ture and misadventure (the ingredients 
of legends to come) in everyday Yukon 
life. Still plenty of classic rugged individu- 
alists and odd characters, too. 


From 1968 to | 988, the late Billie 
Wright and her husband Sam spent 
much of their time living in a remote, 
twelve-by-twelve foot cabin in Alaska’s 
rugged Brooks Range. She kept a journal 
that became a book called Four Sea- 
sons North. In it Wright recorded her 
feelings about the sort of life she and 
her mate were living. She paid attention. 
If you've wondered what that sort of life 
might be like today, you'll find out here. 
—J. Baldwin 


Four Seasons North 
Billie Wright. Sierra Club Books, 
1991; 278 pp. 
ISBN 0-87156-555-2 
$10 ($13 postpaid) from Sierra 


Street, San Francisco, CA 94109; 
800/935-1056 


The Lost Whole 
Moose Catalogue 
(A Yukon Way 
of Knowledge) 
Lost Moose Collective. 
1979; 112 pp. 
ISBN 0-969461 2-1-6 
$18 postpaid 


A great circle of caribou hair carpeting the 
tundra. The snow is gone. The wolves 
made a winter kill. —Four Seasons North 


With the unavailability of free and cheap 
land, the choices of land selection have 
been reduced to 20 grand subdivided lots. 
It seems absurd now to build a $200 log 
cabin on a $20,000 lot. In fact, various gov- 
ernment agencies will insist you do not, 
with a maze of regulations and bureaucratic 
hoops to jump through. They, along with 
the banks, will require that you add hydro* 
power, plumbing, septic tanks and ap- 
proved heating systems to your list of ex- 
penses. Add to this the likelihood that you 
will have to hire qualified tradespeople to 
build or install it. 


This is all stimulating for the local economy, 
but not personally stimulating and reward- 
ing for the homeowner. It was so simple, 
so cheap, so physically strenuous, and so 
damn satisfying to build it yourself. Now 
my ex-pioneer friends pay me to build it, to 
overbuild it, at great expense, with all the 
amenities they were trying to escape from 
in the 70s. —Lost Whole Moose Catalogue 


*That's what they call the state power 
company in Canada. —JB 


Another Lost Whole 

Moose Catalogue 

Lost Moose Collective. 1991; 156 pp. 
ISBN 0-969461 2-0-8 

$23.50 postpaid 

Both from Lost Moose Publishing, 58 
Kluane Crescent, Whitehorse, Yukon Y18 
3G7 CANADA; 403/668-5076 


The Yukon Reader 


Sam Holloway, Editor. 
$22/year (6 issues) 


The Yukon Reader 

First Collected Edition 

(Stories from the First 12 Issues) 

$13.95 postpaid 

Both from World-Yukon Publications Ltd., 
PO Box 4306, Whitehorse, Yukon, 

YIA 3T3 Canada; 403/668-2355, 

fax 403/668-7953 
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Clearcut 


Somehow — perhaps it’s the large for- 
mat — the photographs in this appall- 
ing book ferociously overpower any argu- 
ments about spotted owls versus jobs, 
“wise use”, and forests managed as a 
renewable resource. The bitter images 
silence talk of there being two ways of 
looking at things, and that compromise 
is necessary. Here is irrefutable proof of 
what has actually happened and what is 
actually happening: Destruction. Total, 
irreparable, irresponsible destruction. 


... ‘| discovered with shock that millions of acres of white pines 
covered the state when white men arrived in the mid 1800s and 
by 1910, all but a few acres were cut down, without any effort to 
replant. Only 49 acres of old growth exist today, preserved by 


Photographer Balthazar Korab tells of his personal struggle to un- 
derstand, and then articulate through his photography, the agony 
wrought by industrialism to his adapted home state of Michigan. 


Here, not in someone else's remote 
rainforest. I've never seen this grim stuff 
presented anywhere near so strongly. 
You really must take a long look, no 
matter how painful it may be. Have your 
library and schools get a copy. It's clearly 
a time for action. —J. Baldwin 


Clearcut 
(The Tragedy of Industrial Forestry) ta 

Bill Devall, Editor. Sierra Club Books/Earth Island Press, 1994; 
291 pp. ISBN 0-87 156-494-7; $50 ($57 postpaid) from Sierra Club Store Orders, 
730 Polk Street, San Francisco, CA 94109; 800/935-1056 


accidental circumstances at Hartwick Pines State Park. Most of 
the later reforestations show pitiful, unimaginative monotony. . . 
and today we listen to the inane debate of the politicians about 
the spotted owl versus jobs, while the clear-cutting equipment is 
humming away. In a debate where nobody brings up the fact that 
when the white pines were gone the lumberjacks went on living 
by building cars.” 
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At Nature’s Pace 


At Nature’s Pace 

(Farming and the American Dream) 

Gene Logsdon. Pantheon Books, 1994; 

208 pp. ISBN 0-679-42741-4 

$23 ($25 postpaid) from Random House/ 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


“Pure, unmitigated, unashamed anger” 
about the decline of our rural society 
drove Gene Logsdon to write this book. 
Even so, he has managed to include a 
good measure of optimism and human- 
ity in these pages. 


Logsdon knows what he's talking about. 
He's an experienced farmer from the 
Heartland who has been writing on farm 
issues for many fruitful years. Equally at 
home with university deans and Amish 
plowmen, he helps us understand that 
healthy agricultural practices transcend 
technological efficiency. His observations 
on crop subsidies, ag education, technol- 
ogy and mechanization, or the harmo- 
nies of cutting firewood, offer practical 
examples and valuable metaphors for 
the development of sustainable human 
life on Earth. —David Katz 


| can give three reasons for my prediction 
that the number of food and fiber produc- 
ers (“food and fiber producer” is the only 
definition of farmer that works) is about to 
increase. One: historically, in all the past 
civilizations | have studied, the denser the 
population becomes, the smaller and more 
numerous the farms become. Two: finan- 
cially, the economies of scale that appar- 
ently rule manufacturing do not really apply 
to any sustainable kind of food production; 
when you count all the costs, it is cheaper 
to raise a zucchini in your garden than ona 
megafarm. And three: socially people are 
beginning to understand they really are 
what they eat and are demanding quality 
food, which megafarms can’t supply. 


reflections 

from P waves 

trapped in- 

side the Earth’s 

liquid auter core. 

This computer plot 

depicts the paths of 
waves, generated by a 
seismic event at A, that have 
bounced inside the.core seven times 

before reaching the surface; for example, at station B. 
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Earthquakes and Geological Discovery 


Squiggly line spoken here, of course, and 
there are vivid descriptions of major 
temblors recorded around the world 

— fortunately free of voyeuristic disas- 
ter-glee. But Berkeley's famous professor 
Bruce Bolt (ret.) takes us beyond the fa- 
miliar magazine article stuff. He ex- 
plains the latest earthquake theories, 
the methods used to test them, and 
what geologists have been learning as 
they sharpen their predictive skills. Pho- 
tographs and diagrams make the con- 
cepts accessible without subjecting the 
reader to the complex supporting math- 
ematics and computer models. Not just 
for nervous Californians; you can get 
shook up just about anywhere. 

—J. Baldwin 


Earthquakes and 

Geological Discovery 

Bruce A. Bolt. Scientific American Library, 
1993; 229 pp. ISBN 0-7167-5040-6 
$32.95 ($35.95 postpaid) from W.H. 
Freeman and Co., 4419 W. 1980 S., 

Salt Lake City, UT 84104; 800/488-5233 


| The author peers around a model 
__ of Chang Heng's seismoscope built at 
| about one-fifth actual size 
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Playing By Heart 


When | first met O. Fred Donaldson, he 


told me he was doing aikido with wolves. 


“Ha, ha,” | thought. “Right.” Turns out 
he was, kind of. Playing By Heart con- 
tains the wisdom of Donaldson's twenty- 
plus years of exploring the nature of 
play with animals and humans. Person- 
ally, | notice that I'm more present with 
my children after reading this book. 
—Richard Strozzi Heckler 


Perilous Knowledge 

(The Human Genome Project 

and Its Implications) 

Tom Wilkie. University of California Press, 
1993; 195 pp. ISBN 0-520-08553-| 

$20 ($23 postpaid) from 
California/Princeton Fulfillment Services, 
1445 Lower Ferry Road, Ewing, N} 

08618; 800/777-4726 


Over the next ten years, the Human 
Genome Project will load into computer 
databases the entire set of genetic 
instructions that specifies a human 
being. While this will profoundly affect 
the treatment of genetic disorders, it 
also raises disturbing issues about 
privacy and discrimination, and stimu- 
lates darker fears about things like 
selective breeding. 


Despite the complex and potentially dry 
subject matter, this readable book goes 
down like a drink of coo! water. In plain 
English, physicist/writer Tom Wilkie re- 
counts the history of the Project, ex- 
plains the process, reports on where it is 
now and where it’s going, and stirs up 
some big moral and social questions. 
—~Mike Ashenfelder 


The subtle alchemy by which human touch 
and trust transmutes love and fearlessness 
from one human being to another seems 
often to defy my abilities to explain, but 
that it happens and is the essential ‘stuff of 
life is beyond question. Some cultures and 
individuals do a better job than others at 
sharing this mystery with their children. 
This is reflected in the inclusion of males in 
the caregiving process and the increased 
amount of nurturing touch given to chil- 
dren for longer periods in some hunter- 
gatherer cultures. In more techno- 
Mam logically advanced societies, how- 
Mm, ever, touch declines rapidly af- 
[a= ter birth to be ignored, dis- 

| counted and feared by adoles- 
cence. We do not know how to touch. 
And we are afraid of what we don’t know. 
The guidelines of a rural elementary school 
in Southern California say, “Keep your 
hands and feet to yourself at all times.” The 
evidence of abuse and aggression is en- 
demic in America. But to gather such statis- 
tics is not enough, we must examine our 
assumptions about human life. 


Being kind is not throwing oneself away. 
Being kind is not letting someone else do 
whatever they want to you. These are the 
other ends of the aggressor-victim con- 
tinuum. When | model kindness in the face 
of the attacks, my entire presence, includ- 
ing my spirit and my movements, must be 
clear about being neither aggressor nor vic- 
tim. This inner clarity must be very strong 
because most people are afraid. They do 
not know what to expect. From an 
observer’s viewpoint, | seem to allow chil- 
dren to beat me up. My intention is not to 
attack or defend the child’s aggression, but 
in changing myself to present a surrounding 
trust within which the child will find it un- 
necessary to attack. 


Playing by Heart 

O. Fred Donaldson. 1993; 

246 pp. ISBN |-55874-253-0 

$12.95 ($17.20 postpaid) from 

Health Communications, Inc., 

3201 SW 15th Street, Deerfield Beach, FL 
33442; 800/851-9100 


Sybil sauntered back to her special spot 
among the six other wolves, nosed the 
ground and spiraled slowly downward. | 
stood and began to move slowly about 
the enclosure. Almost immediately, Sybil 
trotted over. She jumped up and put her 
paws on my forearm which | held out in 
an arc in front of me. She mouthed my 
beard and | jostled her head with my free 
hand. Our faces were very close. Then 
we caught each other’s eye. Suddenly 
there was neither wolf nor human, nei- 
ther Sybil nor Fred, just light. For just a 
second, something powerful penetrated 
me and was gone. For just a second, | had 
been drawn into her deepest life. 


* 
Here are the six Play Principles: 


|. Be not afraid of life. 

2. All life is of one kind. 

3. Touch is our primary language. 

4. Be a beginner. 

5. Smooth moves follow a clear heart. 
6. Expect nothing, be ready for anything. 


= 

| do not own my own genes; | was ‘given’ 
them by my parents and | have passed 
them on (or, at least, half of them) to my 
children. My immediate family have a legiti- 
mate interest in knowing my genetic 
constitution, so | cannot claim it as my 
private property. But the most important 
question to be posed in the short term by 
the Human Genome Project, a question 
which society has not even begun to an- 
swer, is who else has the right to know 
what is written in my genes and who can 
constrain how | act on that knowledge? 


If | know | have a genetic predisposition to 
heart disease, but the insurance company 
does not know, | am in a position to 


change the odds of the bet: | can take out 
much more insurance. As Wexler com- 
ments, ‘Anything that is supported through 
life insurance is a major problem. If people 
know they're at risk they could buy enor- 
mous insurance and skew the statistics.’ 
On the other hand, the company might try 
to skew the statistics by refusing to cover 
those diagnosed to be at genetic risk. In 
such an event, Wexler believes, the only 
way to get cover would be to get a job 
which carries with it an occupational pen- 
sion where there is no genetic screening. 
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Before you read any further, please do us a 
favor. Get out the Yellow Pages. Go to the 
phone. Call some local bookstores and ask 
if they have the Millennium Whole Earth 
Catalog in stock yet. If they ask you to or- 
der, say “No thanks, but I’m really looking 
forward to it. When will it be in the store?” 


Thank you. That will really help. 
Now on to Gossip. 


What started out as a single-issue guest 
editor's job has turned into a surprise gift 
— the editor’s job on a permanent basis. 
Howard has had such extraordinary success 
in the world beyond Gate Five Road that his 
time here has become an expensive (to him) 
labor of love. While he will always maintain 
an office here, | expect to see his growth as a 
national figure accelerate. His painted shoes 
are hard to fill. 


We finished moving the offices around with 
much help from the Coalition for the Home- 
less (which led to the homeless piece on p. 
71). Imagine your favorite collection of people 
painting, lugging, redecorating, and gossiping. 


Malik Rauschenberger, Donna Troisi, Max, 
and Emily camped out in the new offices in 
late February. Malik is famous on the East 
Coast for his textured wall treatments; he left 
us a piece of work that brings the surround- 
ing hills into the kitchen. It’s a sight to behold. 


The magazine’s new look is one aspect of our 
attempt to reach new readers. Ruth Kissane 
and | burned a lot of brain cells working out a 
new approach to WER’s development. We 
gave the directions, and Kathleen O’Neill, 
Winslow Colwell, Todd Tibbetts, Lisa Winer, 
and James Donnelly broke all the speed 
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records for designing and producing 
the beast. 


We worked hard to ensure that there was no 
relationship between the full-page graphics 
(Random Art) and the adjacent text. No one 
so far has looked at them without finding a 
relationship of some kind. The full-page 
graphics dictated the new paper — we want 
it to sound like a magazine when you turn the 
pages. The new stock has 
the highest postconsumer 
recycled content available 
(20 percent) and, amaz- 
ingly, turns out to be 6 
percent cheaper than the 
old stuff. 


About the last issue. We 
held up delivery for about a 
month so that this maga- 
zine could be dated July |. 
That gives us the right 
schedule mix for the Cata- 
log, with our next issues 
due on October | and 
January |. 


The Catalog is zooming 
along. As of this writing, it 
looks like we will have a hit on our hands. 
We’ve beaten our amazing team of domain 
editors into the ground while they've per- 
formed various acts of love. Major efforts 
from Patrizia DiLucchio, Phil Catalfo, Nancy 
Pietrafesa, Jay Kinney, Karen Van Epen, Tom 
Ferguson, Peter Warshall, Richie Unterberger, 
and Art Kleiner helped us meet the March 
15 interim deadline — we turned in half the 
pages that day, to considerable fanfare. 

The latter part of March saw the offices 
populated by sleep-deprived, overworked, 
shambling zombies. 


In early April, a handpicked team of Catalog 
troublemakers descended on Austin, Texas 
for the first great Whole Earth Prank of the 
decade. We partied with the best band in 
Austin, 350 readers, Harper San Francisco’s 
Catalog sales team, ten million Austin Bats 
(really), 700 people’s worth of Wavy Gravy 
Ice Cream, sound-activated massage tables, 
Stevie Ray Vaughn’s reincarnation Wid- 

get, the Texana Dames, and Electronic 
Frontier Foundation patchholders. The 
Austin Hyatt’s sixteen-story atrium 
served as an aerodrome for the 

robot blimps that divebombed 

the glass elevators. Credit for 

the night falls squarely on 


Photos by Gaetano Kazuo Maida 


Digger’s shoulders. We're eternally indebted 
(and likely to get more so) to Wavy Gravy 
(the Man and the Flavor). If you're ever in 
Austin, visit La Zona Rosa on Sunday after- 
noon to hear the Texana Dames. Families 
with kids drove three hours to attend the 
Prank. It was impressive. 


Austin ground support and cheerleading 
credits belong to Jon Lebkowsky and the 
Fringeware staff. We'll try to make a similar 
visit to a major subscriber haunt each quarter. 


The new old digs continue to be really swell. 
Lunch visitors have included camera crews, 
famous editors, astronauts, architects, 
musicians, and others. 


Major apologies for the state of the mail. | 

have been derelict in replying to mail for the 
last |20 days. The editor's job is much more 
than I'd anticipated. | WILL get back to you. 


At Peter Warshall’s recommendation, we 
hired Hacsi Horvath; you will encounter Hacsi 
if you call here. He’s a gem. Karen Van Epen 
and Mollie Rights have signed on as maga- 
zine domain editors. Winslow Colwell has 
brightened the design team with his kite- 
maker’s sense of humor. There are more 
couches to sleep on and more overnight 
guests. Daniel Greenberg is turning Kidzlab 
from a fancy to a reality. The sound of 
children remains in the office. 


Volleyball has been replaced with frisbees, 
boomerangs, hearty lunches and a heavy 
influx of new music. Next step is the intro- 
duction of regular office jam sessions. Impro- 
visation and harmonizing. Looks like we're 
here for the long haul. —John Sumser 


Please remember that we’ve cut 
renewal notices down to only two. 
As a real effort to conserve paper, 
we've foregone the classic renewal 
and subscription development mail- 
ing blizzard. We count on you to 
renew your subscription. —JS 


Misters Sumser (dry) 
and Gravy (wet) in Austi 
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Books 


Music 


Books 


Music 


Book 


Music 


Books 


Music 


— Mike Stone 


hus Do We Make Yogurt of Ourselves 


Where Whole Earth Gets Its Culture These Days 


Pure Lust. Mary Daly: 1992, 
HarperSanFrancisco 
Montaillou. Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie: 1982, Schoenhof's 
Foreign Books 


Late-sixties Jamaican rock- 
steady, early Cuban 
rhumba septets 


— Hacsi Horvath 


The Book: On the Taboo 
Against Knowing Who You Are. 
Alan Watts:1972, Random 
House 


Junkie. William Burroughs: 1953; 


1977, Penguin Books 
Taj Mahal, Cowboy Junkies 


— Todd Tibbetts 


Their Eyes Were Watching God. 
Zora Neale Hurston: 

1990, HarperPerennial 
Storming Heaven. Jay Stevens: 
1988, HarperPerennial 


Oumou Sangare: Ko Sira 


— Mike Ashenfelder 


West With the Night. Bery| 
Markham: Out of print 
Assembling California. John 
McPhee: 1993, Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux 


Liz Phair: Exile in Guyville 
Everything ever graced by 
Van Morrison 


— Winslow Colwell 
The Ants. Holldobler and Wilson: 


1990, Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press 


Kevin Burke: Up Close 
Ali Farka Toure: The River 


— Kathleen O’Neill 


Snow Crash. Neil Stephenson: 
1993, Bantam 

Pj in the Sky. John Barrow: 1993, 
Little Brown & Co. 


Anonymous 4: An English 
Ladymass 

Steve Goodman: Unfinished 
Business 


Book 


Music 


Cathedral. Raymond Carver: 
1989, Random House 


Tom Waits: Closing Time 
Liz Phair: Exile in Guyville 


Wade Fox 


Books 


Music 


Book 


Music 


The Pugilist at Rest. Thom 
Jones: 1993, Little Brown 

& Co. 

Lantern Lecture. Adam Mars- 
Jones: 1983, Penguin Great 
Britain 

The Louvin Bros.: Satan is Real! 
Ralph Stanley, et al.: Saturday 
Night & Sunday Morning 


— James Donnelly 


Genius. James Gleick: 1993, 
Vintage 

Jennifer Warnes: 

Famous Blue Raincoat 

Brian Eno: Nerve Net 


— Colleen Sumser 


Books Lasher. Anne Rice: 1993, 
Alfred A. Knopf 

Music Loreena McKennitt: 
Lady of Chalot 
Stephen Halpern: 
Eastern Places 

— Carlos Winborn 

Music Eubie Blake: Piano Rolls (vol. 8 

of Eubie Blake archives) 
Digger 

Book Geek Love. Katherine Dunn: 
1990, Vintage 

Music Brian Setzer Orchestra: Sky Hi 


Books 


Music 


and 07 Present the Marcus 
Garvey Tapes 


— Barbara Blosser 


A Scanner Darkly. Philip K. 
Dick: 1991, Vintage 

My Mother: A Novel. Kathy 
Acker: 1993, Pantheon Books 


Tom Waits, et al.: 

The Black Rider 

Nothing Painted Blue: 

Power Trips Down Lovers’ Lane 


— Caius van Nouhuys 


Books 


The Everglades: River of Grass. 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas: 
1986, Pineapple Press 

The Big Sleep. Raymond 
Chandler: 1939, 1993 Vintage 
David Burnor 


Book October Palace. Jane Hirshfield: 
1994, HarperPerennial 
Music Cheb Khaled, Zap Mama 
Howard Rheingold 


Music 


Music 


Books On Growth and Form. D’arcy 


Wentworth Thompson: 1992, 
Cambridge University Press 
Mandolin Brothers Catalog 
(musical instruments) 

Street Zen. David Schneider: 
1993, Shambhala Publications 


Remote Control. Barbara 
Kruger: 1993, MIT Press 


Richard Thompson: 

The World Is a Wonderful Place 
Loreena McKennitt: 

The Mask and Mirror 

Aztec Two-Step: 

Aztec Two-Step 

Brian Eno: Neroli 


Jerry Garcia and David 
Grisman: Not for Kids Only 


— John Sumser 
Books Ask the Dust. John Fante: 1992, 


Black Sparrow 

Chilly Scenes of Winter. Ann 
Beattie: 1990, Vintage 
Contemporaries 


Lenny Kravitz: Mama Said 
Velvet Underground: Loaded 


— Lisa Winer 


Books The Art of the Personal Essay. 


Music 
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Phillip Lopate: 1993, 
Anchor Books 

Mastery. George Leonard: 
1992, Plume 


Gene Bowen: The Vermilion Sea 
Altan: Island Angel 


— Ruth Kissane 
Books The Flounder. Gunter Grass: 


1989, Harcourt Brace & Co. 
Breath on the Mirror. Dennis 


Tedlock: 1993, 
HarperSanFrancisco 
Music Cocteau Twins, 
Ali Farka Toure 
— Karen Van Epen 
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Point Foundation 

Founder Stewart Brand 
Patron Saint Wavy Gravy 
Patron Saint Howard Rheingold 
Executive Director John Sumser 


~ 


Board of Directors 


Jerry George 

Peggy Laver 

Gaetano Maida 

John Sumser 

Beau Takahara 


Director Colleen Sumser 


Dishes David Chadwick 


Whole Earth Review 


Editor-in-Chief John Sumser 


Managing Editor Ruth Kissane 
Senior Editor J. Baldwin Theory & Insight Daniel Greenburg 

Senior Editor James Donnelly Team Bridget Sumser, Raymond Sumser, 
Senior Editor Richard Nilsen Kate Sumser, Martin Mulaney, 

Copy Editor Lisa Winer Shannon Hottinger, Laura Kogan 

Art Director Kathleen O'Neill 

Designer Winslow Colwell Visionary Scoop Nisker 

Designer Donald Ryan 


Millennium Whole Earth Cataloc 
Editor-in-Chief Howard Rheingold 
Managing Editor Michael Stone 


Acquisitor/Librarian David Burnor 
Asst. Librarian Caius van Nouhuys 
Communications Hacsi Horvath 


Circulation Carlos Winborn Senior Editor J. Baldwin 

Business Manager Barbara Blosser Senior Editor James Donnelly 

Development Director Jerry George Proofreader Ann Bartz 

Public Relations Karen Van Epen Volunteers Sharon Anderson, Michael Ashenfelder, 

Dogsbody Wade Fox Sarah Brehm, Chris Greacen, 
Andrew Needham, Patricia Smith, 

Kayl Susell, James Weissman 

Technology J. Baldwin Pixel Farmers Kathleen O'Neill, Todd Tibbetts, 

Organism Karen Van Epen, Winslow Colwell 

Mollie Rights 
Media Howard Rheingold Printing William Byrd Press, Inc., 


Richmond, Virginia 
Mailing List Brokers Pacific Lists, 
Mill Valley, California 


Digital Culture Jon Lebkowsky 
Livelihood Art Kleiner 


Board of Advisors 


Tokyo Joichi Ito 

New York Pamela McCorduck 
San Francisco Christine Desser 
Education Dartanyan Brown 
Cyberland R. U. Sirius 
Baltimore John Lyons 
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Austin 
Jon Lebkowsky: on-the-ground 
contact man 

Steve Jackson: FBI’s own facilities 
guy 

Michelle Houston: cowpunk 
goddess 

Janice Janecek: window dresser 
Wavy Gravy: enfant terrible 

Rob Benson: batman 

Two Hoots and a Holler: best Aus- 
tin roots band 

Clay Daniel: acoustic guitar player 
Paco Nathan: grand jury testimony 
Eddie Wilson: political presence & 
ice cream delivery 

La Zona Rosa: best Austin bar 
Texana Dames: best Austin 

bar band 

Kilgore the Fourth: Hot Trout 
Award (sorry, Wavy) 

Darrel Slusher: most deserving 
politician 

ericas: Berkeley presence 

Alex Iles: roboblimper 

Jeff Turner: magical musical 
massage 

EFF Austin: VR setups and gizmos 
Threadgill’s: Texas comfort food 
Whole Earth Provisioning: siren- 
whistle supplier 

Hertz: van accommodations, left- 
turn mavens 

Hyatt Austin: blimp aerodrome 
Mike Stone: Mechanical Bullriding 
Award 

Howard Rheingold: local color 
Toy Joy: Archie McPhee back stock 
Tano Maida: Avedon imperson- 
ations 

City of Austin: for subsidizing the 
damage claims 

Austin Lounge Lizards: Wavy 
Award 


Marsha and Colton Lebkowsky: 
above and beyond the call 


The Moving Team 


Bobby Joyce of the San Francisco 
Coalition for the Homeless: muscle, 
heart, infectious smile 


Miranda Simone 


and Rolf Rafeek 
(Brauch Software) 


Margaret Leshandro 
and Rob Smith 
(William Byrd Press) 
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THE CREDITS 


Sol Columbus 
(Moonlight Press) 


Greg Bradley 
and Winters Borel 


Bob Boyken and Kim Goebel 


(Fulco, Inc.) 
Catalog 


John Brockman: tactician 


Tom Grady, Nancy Fish, 


Mathew Lore, Carolyn Pincus, 
Jim Andrews, Michelle Wetherbee, 
Ani Chamichian: the Harper 


San Francisco crew 
Kim Wong: typesetting 
Peter Warshall 


Kidzlab 


Daniel Greenberg: 
biggest kid of all 


Dartanyan Brown: 
San Rafael schools 


Lego: role model 
Broderbund Software: 


review supplies 

Dale Dougherty 
Allen Noren 

O'Reilly & Associates 


Angry Villagers 


Mike Ashenfelder 
Wade Fox 

Sharon Anderson 
Ann Herbert 

Ann Bartz 

Avatar’s 

Peet's 

Polly Smith 

David Gans 

Harlan Hoffman 

Ika Hartman 

JB’s Shakuhachi player 
Jerry Brown 

Jivan Tibibian 

Kent Reno 

Milton Glaser 

Mollie Rights 

Neva Beach 

Nina Wise 

Robert Holmgren 
Stewart Brand 

Tesla 

Brian Delaney: still a 
Techno Genius and a 


good friend 
Chris Desser: 
creature of light 


Dan Callaway, Gary 
Morrell, “The Way” 
(LAN Minds) 


Jim Dueltgin 


David Chadwick: sensei 


Edward Tulte: Flatland guide 
Global Business Network 


Gerry Johnson: a patient, smart 
guy and good friend who works 


very late on short notice 
Grant Abert: 
the Angelic Donor 


Christophe Le Bret: 
the new Maniacal 


King Sip: for the native garden at 


Strybing 
KO: 


a great teacher/team leader 


Lois Anderson: 
for inspiration 


Marin Community 


Fund Board 
Outside Magazine 


Richard Thompson: relaxed tight- 


ness 


Suru 


Thanks, Judge Tackett. Thanks a 


whole fuckin’ lot. 
WéELLmakers 


We would like to take this 
opportunity to thank a few of the 
people who helped build the WELL: 
Carolyn Clock Allen, Stewart Brand, 
Larry Brilliant, John Coate, Hugh 
Daniel, Erik Fair, Clifford Figallo, 
David Hawkins, Kenton Hoover, 
Kevin Kelly, Art Kleiner, Matthew 
McClure, Robin Gail Ramsey, 
Nancy Rhine, Elaine Richards, Jim 


Stockford, Marcus Watts. 


HLR and Nancy Fish get down/ 
get funky in Austin. Notice 
Howard's gold lamé suit. 


Diners, Talkers, Salon Vivants 
Alex Frankel M. Normal 
Alexander Shulgin Malcolm Margolin 
Andrea Sharp Malik Rauschenberger 
Ann Bartz Mark Pesce 
Anne Rabinowitz Mary Carter 
Anne Shulgin Matisse Enzer 
Annette Rose Max Rauschenberger 
Annie Leonard Meg Linden 
Art Kleiner Michael Kaufman 
Ayelet Maida Michael Don 
Barbara Beaver Michael Phillips 
Barbara Enzer Mindy Kirshner 
Ben Dulaney Monique Gauthier 
Blanche Brann Myra Zussman 
Bob Hillman Nancy Fish 
Bobbi Long Nancy Pietrafesa 
Bobby Joyce Nancy Ramsey 
Bobby Sumberg Napier Collyns 
Bonnie Metzger Neal Sofman 
Brian Eno Neva Beach 
Chris Tellis Nina Wise 
Clare Ullman Pamela McCorduck 
Dana Ullman Pat Gelband 
Dartanyan Brown Patrizia DiLucchio 
Dave Smith Patty Phelan 
David Chadwick Paula Huntley 
David Gans Peggy O’Meara 
David Obst Penny Wolin 
David Schneider Peter Berg 
Deborah Kolf-Chapin Peter Gerber 
Donald Jen Peter Warshall 
Donna Troisi Peter Wiley 
Doug McKechnie Phil Catalfo 
Drew Takahashi Phillip Knowlton 
Ed Stiles R.U. Sirius 
Edith Stump Rachel Grady 
Emily Rauschenberger Reva Basch 
Eric Theise Richard Heckler 
Fred Hahne Rick Fields 
Gary Priester Rita Aero 
George Leonard Rosa Herrington 
George Young Harriet Rubin 
Hayward Johnson Ulrich Sacker 
Sharon Hennessey Sarah Brehm 
Herb Gold Scoop Nisker 
Howard Buzick Scott Beach 
Ika Hartman Sharon Anderson 
lsabella Kirkland Sim Van der Ryn 
Jack Sumberg Sterling Bunnell 
Janet Hutchison Steve Rubin 
Jay Kinney Stuart Chapman 
Jean Trentor Susan Silk 
Jeff Lord Terry Patton 
Jennifer Roberts Tiffany Brown 
Jerry Brown Tom Ferguson 
John McCosker Tom Melntyre 
Jonathan Klein Tom Silk 
Joichi Ito Tye Cashman 
Judy Hardin Vijaya Nagarajan 
Karen Klaber Wendy Palmer 
Katinka Matson KO: spectacular floral 
Katy Butler arrangements 
Kayla Sussell 
Kim Wong Rusty Schweickart: most 
Lee Felsenstein provocative question 
Lee Swenson Eric Darnell: how to throw 
Lena Diethelm a boomerang 
Jeff & JoAnne Lord: 
Engel By Design Catering 
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Gate Five Road 


The Unclassifieds 


are a reader-to-reader service available 
to WER subscribers only. They’re de- 
signed to provide a cheap communica- 
tion network for WER readers and mild 
financial assistance to the magazine. 


Unclassifieds are a great way to reach, 
survey, educate, link up with fellow 
Whole Earth Review readers. Send us 
your words, ideas, product descrip- 
tions, thoughts, messages . . . 


FREE MARGARITA JELL-O RECIPE. SASE, 
Margarita, Box 17340, Anaheim CA 92817 


AHAHUASCA CEREMONIES led by known 
shaman in the jungles of Ecuador. This 
ethnomedical healing workshop focusing on na- 
tive transformational healing ways is for 14 
days. Achieve a real revival of the vital energies 
through initiation into transpersonal ecstatic 
states of shamanic consciousness. Contact: 
Rhizomatics, P. O Box 383, Sebastopol, CA, 
95473 


GOOD USED BOOKS. Spirituality. Holism. 
Healing. Metaphysics. Mythology. Religion. 
Psychology. Philosophy. Catalog $2 Refunded. 
Millennium Books™, 50 Hawley Road, Hamden 
CT 06517 


MUSHROOM LABORATORY. Spore germina- 
tion and spawn generation. Brochure $2. 
Bio-Visions, PO Box 2767 Suite 110 WE, Jack- 
son, TN 38302 


PSYCHEDELIC ATHLETES! Author seeks per- 
sonal stories about athletic/ somatic 
performance enhanced by psychedelics: danc- 
ers, rock climbers, surfers, team sports, etc. 
Anon. guaranteed. PS! 4712 45th SW Seattle 
WA 98116 


URINE TESTING 250 legal medications cause 
false positives. Protect your civil liberties. Free 
info 24 hrs. 800 480-2468 


SEND ME YOUR TYPOS, your commas, your 
twisted sentences longing to be clear. Profes- 
sional proofreading and copyediting by Robin 
Dreyer, 20 Colbert’s Creek Rd., Burnsville, NC 
28714 (704) 675-4242 


CREATE HOME TOGETHER: Semi-shared 
mountain spirit space. 26+ idyllic acres north of 
Santa Cruz, half redwood, half sunny mead- 
ows. Ridgetop views $60- 120,000, Financing 
Available P.O. Box 983, Boulder Creek, CA 
95006. Weicome Home. 


CONSIDER TELECOMMUTING! Amish farm- 
land for sale. 10 to 20 acres of fields and forest, 
very fertile, no chemicals used. Clean air, safe 
rolling hills full of horses and buggies, nice 
neighbors with old-fashioned values. $5,000 
per acre. Owner might hold mortgage for the 
right family. Call (716) 782-3201 


COMPOSTING ALL YEAR ROUND inside your 
house or apartment. Reduce your solid waste 
output using Vermi- Composting. Plans and In- 
struction $4. MIR, Suite 64, 197 Hunter Street 
West, Peterborough Ontario Canada K9H 2L1 


SEX: THE INTELLIGENT WAY to buy sex toys, 
lubes & oils, safe sex supplies, erotic & self- 
help books and videos — from catalogs that are 
friendly, informative and fun! Good Vibrations 
(toys) $2, The Sexuality Library (books & vid- 
eos) $2. From: Open Enterprises, 1210 
Valencia #WX, San Francisco, CA 94110 
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GREAT RUBBER STAMPS. $1.00 for catalog. 
Blue Moon Company. PO Box 2580, 
McKinleyville, CA 95521 


| FOUND MY SHAKUMACHI BAMBOO FLUTE 
thru the WEC over 22 years ago. Listen to the 
rhythmic and relaxing results on “Before the 
Moon Rose”. $10 cassette and $12 CD post- 
paid. Robbie Anderman, RR#4, Killaloe, 
Ontario KOJ2AO, Canada 


PURE KONA COFFEE. Gourmet coffee from 
one of Kona’s finest estates. Buy direct from 
grower & save. L.I.S.A. Hawaii Call for info/or- 
der form 1-800-766-8559, Keokea Kona Farm, 
P.O. Box 114, Honaunau, Hawaii 96726 


YOUR FREEDOM Newsletter. Is freedom your 
foremost wish? Then explore our writers’ ideas. 
Sample $2. Box 54562-WER, OKC, OK 73154- 
1562 


OFFBEAT VIDEO SOURCEBOOK describes 
1,200+ sources for 200,000+ videos. All types, 
brain food to junk food for your VCR. $19.95 
1972 N.E. Third Street #252W, Bend Oregon 
97701 


HERBS FOR YOUR HEALTH Improve your 
diet, help in weight loss. Hundreds of related 
products. Free catalog. Natural Nutrition, Box 
2115 Naples, Fl 33939 


BACK ISSUES FOR SALE: Whole Earth Re- 
view & CQ Quarterly. Harrell (503) 284-4503 


INTERVIEW THAT DEBUNKED the controver- 
sial False Memory Syndrome Foundation, Inc. 
(FMS). Reprints of recentiy published investiga- 
tive interview with FMSF co-founder, Pamela 
Freyd, by the editor of Treating Abuse Today: 
The International Newsjournal of Abuse 
Survivorship and Therapy. Send $5.00 pius $1 
S/H to: Interview, Treating Abuse Today, 2722 
Eastlake Ave. E., Suite 300, Seattle, WA 
98102, or use Visa/MC/Amex to fax your order 
to 206-329-8462. 


SEXUAL ABUSE RESOURCES DISK. Easy 
and fun-to-use computer disk features exten- 
sive annotated bibliography on sexual abuse 
and recovery; long list of national, regional, and 
state service organizations; state crime victim 
compensation agencies; and more. Works on 
any IBM-compatible computer! Updated annu- 
ally by Treating Abuse Today: The International 
Newsjournal of Abuse Survivorship and 
Therapy. Send $15.00, plus $2.50 S/H to: Dept 
DBF, Treating Abuse Today, 2722 Eastlake 
Ave. E., Suite 300, Seattle, WA 98102, or use 
Visa/MC/Amex to fax your order to: 206-329- 
8462. 


NEW PSYCHEDELIC BOOK CATALOG $3. 
Books not found in bookstores! Books on Psy- 
chedelic Mushrooms, Hemp, Drugs & the 
Underground. Psilocybin Grower’s Guide $14. 
Food of the Gods $14. Plants of the Gods $19. 
Psychedelics Encyclopedia $24. Mushrooms 
Demystified $29. Pharmacotheon $40. Brain 
Boosters $12. Ecstasy: the MDMA Story $17. 
Psychedelic Chemistry $16. Pihkal $20. Mari- 
juana Law $12. Marijuana Grower’s Guide $18. 
Drug Testing at Work $17. The Paper Trip $17. 
Hundreds More! Visa/MC orders 800-635-8883, 
Fax 1-916-725-8848, Discount Prices, Free 
Shipping & Fast Service Since 1985. FS Book 
Co. P.O. Box 417457 Dept. WE, Sacramento, 
CA 95841-7457. Questions/Customer Service 
1-916-725-0341 


MASTER THE POWER of total healing, realign- 
ment of body, mind and soul, unique apprentice 
Style training in the Hawaiian Huna Mua teach- 
ing available worldwide. For details contact: 
BCM-Inoha, London, WC1N3XX, England. 


FULL-TIME DADS— The Journal for Caring 
Fathers. A forum for fathers of all kinds to share 
their experiences and celebrate the gift of fa- 
therhood. Everyone welcomed; all are 
encouraged to participate. Features, articles, 
resources, reviews. SASE for info; $26/year, 
$5/sample. Full-Time Dads, P.O. Box 577-W, 
Cumberland, ME 04021 


DRIVE IT INDEFINITELY - Secrets of the 
250,000 Mile Car. Complete report, $10 Post- 
paid. Info/SASE. Technical Services 
Publications, 8803 Greene Ave So., Cottage 
Grove, MN 55016 


CREATION SPIRITUALITY MAGAZINE inte- 
grates viewpoints on Earth-based spirituality, 
peace and justice, cosmology and new science, 
transformational art and creative ritual. Matthew 
Fox is editor-in-chief. Subscriptions: $24/4 is- 
sues. foreign subscribers add $8; pay in U.S. 
funds or Int. M.O. Sample copy: $6. Order from: 
Creation Spirituality, 160 E. Virginia Street, 
Dept. W, San Jose, CA 95112. 


START YOUR OWN TECHNICAL VENTURE! 
Don Lancaster's newly updated Incredible Se- 
cret Money Machine II tells how. We now have 
autographed copies of the Guru’s underground 
classic for $18.50. Synergetics Press, Box 809- 
WE, Thatcher AZ, 85552. (602) 428-4073. Visa/ 
MC. 


GOODFELLOW PUBLISHERS’ REPRESEN- 
TATIVES Advertising works when you reach 
the audience that needs your products or ser- 
vices. We specialize in placing ads for healthy, 
enlightening products in several progressive 
national magazines. They run the gamut from 
Yoga Journal to Mother Jones emphasizing en- 
vironmental issues, spiritual practices, and 
holistic health education. Our services are free, 
but alas, not the ads. GPR, 2054 University 
Ave. Ste. 302-W, Berkeley, CA 94704. (510) 
548-1680. Fax (510) 548-3374 


SUPERLEARNING! Triple fast, Endorphin-pow- 
ered learning/training! Stressless! Supercharge 
mind/memory/health/potentials. Discover: 
neuro-acoustic Superlearning Music; high-fre- 
quency sound; “memory pollution” busters; 
Superlearning Languages learning-disability 
breakthroughs. Free book/tape offers! 
Superlearning, 1290 West 11th Ave., #105- 
WER, Vancouver, Canada V6H 1K5. (604) 736- 
5287. Fax (604) 734-6909. 


NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT tobacco and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If 
you use tobacco the way Native Americans in- 
tended, or if you smoke out of choice rather 
than habit . . . here is an aliernative you should 
at least try. By sending $1 for each sample 
pack of your choosing — filter; non-filter; filter- 
mentholated; and/or pouch of loose tobacco — 
you certify that you are of legal age to purchase 
tobacco products, and we'll ship your sample 
order the day we receive it. Please: No re- 
quests for multiples of the same item. POB 
25140, Sample Request Dept. WER17, Santa 
Fe, NM 87504. Charge telephone sample or- 
ders ($4.00) to MC/V. 1-800-332-5595. 
SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Quitting 
Smoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks 
To Your Health 


SMART DRUGS (nootropics): Piracetam, 
Centrophenoxine, Vinpocetine, and others are 
available by mail order, for personal use. Send 
$10 for medical guide, newsletter, book re- 
views, and the updated directory of fifteen 
European suppliers with price listing. Nootropic 
News, Box 177-wr, Camarillo, CA 93011 


INSTANT DOMES: Up in 20 minutes! Many 
models. Catalog $1 Shelter Systems, P.O. Box 
1294, Capitola, CA 95010 
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QUONSET HUTS. Ail steel. Easy to erect. 
Higher inside wall clearance. 20 year warranty. 
Sample sizes: 25X30, 30X40, 40X50. Large 
discounts on certain sizes. Free storage. 1-800- 
465-1544. 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. Brass, 
stone, and fishing swivels; write me for a flyer. 
$90 and up (mention WER); tiny to tremendous. 
Hank Roberts (Mobiles), P. O. Box 231, Berke- 
ley, CA 94701; 510/843-8639. 


MINIMIZE YOUR IMPACT ON GAIA 


AT THE GATE links compatible singles sharing 
attitudes on holistic living, ecology, peace, per- 
sonal growth. Nationwide. Since 1985. Free 
details. Box 09506-WER, Columbus, OH 43209 


EARN EXTRA INCOME while helping others. 
Home based business, environmental products. 
No sales quotas, inventory requirements, or 
geographic restrictions. $15.00 distributor kit. 
Common Sense Solutions, P. O. Box 894-W, 
Woodstock, NY 12498. 1-800-477-7325 ext. 
222 


ENHANCE YOUR INDOOR ENVIRONMENT 
with products that reduce exposure to pollut- 
ants that are present in all homes. Yes, all - 
even yours! For free brochure call 1-800-488- 
5093. 


CALL THE POOR PERSON’S WELL. Moon- 
flower BBS! Easy, complete access to 
cyberspace. 800 worldwide public conferences. 
Usenet/Internet connect. Offline reader. 10- 
Gigs of files. Real-time chat, games, much 
more. Free basic access. Modem: 509-927- 
1184 


ACADEMY OF HARD KNOCKS, degrees 
granted on life experiences. Network, camara- 
derie. Send $2.00 for enrollment application, 
brochure. Academy of Hard Knocks, 246 
Young’s Cove Road, Pembroke, ME 04666 


CO-OP RESOURCE CENTER CATALOG. 28 
pages of books on community and coopera- 
tives: housing, worker owned, food retails, 
buying clubs. Send $1.00 to: Co-op Resource 
Center, 1442 A Walnut Street, Suite #415, Ber- 
keley, CA 94709 


WHEN WAVY GRAVY SAYS, “TOWARD THE 
FUN” he means just that! Winnarainbow for 
Adults is a week long workshop and non stop 
good time! Our professional staff offers classes 
in juggling, clowning, stilt-walking, unicycling, 
stage performance, mask making and much 
more. A host of theater and circus art skills are 
geared for both the accomplished artist and to- 
tal beginner. Activities range from the physically 
demanding to “no sweat.” Last years campers 
ranged in age from 18 to 74. Wavy is the Work- 
shop Director and teaches daily classes in 
improvisation. You'll experience everything 
from a mini-rock concert to a meditative laby- 
rinth on 500 wooded acres in Laytonville, 
California. The concert will feature Jorma 
Kaukonen (Hot Tuna — Jefferson Airplane), 
who will be our guitar teacher in residence 
again this year. There’s a three acre lake for 
swimming, and a 359 foot world class 
waterslide. Housing is in tipis. Camp dates are 
June 15th to 22nd. Cost is $400.00. “Big fun or 
your money back!” —W. Gravy. Write: Camp 
Winnarainbow, 1301 Henry St., Berkeley, CA 
94709 or call 510-525-4304. 


55TH CO-OP SUMMER CAMP — families, 
single parent families & singles. Affordable, 
friendly, no work required. The usual camp fun 
plus pre-school, crafts, hikes, swimming, danc- 
ing, talent show, support groups, carnival, daily 
discussions: community, affordable housing, 
cooperatives, environmental concerns. Three 
sessions, July, August. Brochure: Co-op Camp, 
1442 A Walnut Street, Suite #415, Berkeley, 
CA 94709. 


FINE HERBAL EXTRACTS. Free brochure. 
Yellow Emperor, Inc. Box 11214 Eugene, OR 
97440 


RANDOM KINDNESS AND SENSELESS 
ACTS OF BEAUTY. This prophetic precept was 
first coined by Coevolution Quarterly’s own col- 
umnist, Anne Herbert, in 1982. With co-author 
Margaret Pavel, she has expanded the phrase 
into a poetic credo. Beautifully produced in 
accordian-folded hardcover, with powerful 
drawings by Mayumi Oda. At bookstores, or di- 
rect from Volcano Press, PO Box 270 WER, 
Volcano, CA 95689. (209-296-3445). $20.00, 
tax and postage paid. 


MAGIC MUSHROOM SPORES. Fertile spore 
prints of Hawaiian Copelandia Cyanescens, 
Panaeolus and Psilocybes. Specializing in the 
blue staining genera. Fresh hybrid Hawaiian 
Woodrose seeds. Catalog $2.00. Pacific Exotic 
Spora P.O. Box 11611-WE Honolulu, Hi 96828. 


CHEMICAL HAZARDS PROTECTION. Protect 
yourself, your family, and co-workers from haz- 
ardous chemicals in the home and workplace. 
Free brochure. 1-800-593-2205. 


JOBS IN THE PARKS — Join 15,000+ people 
working in National Parks & Forests (river/tour 
guides, hotel/park staff, firefighters, etc.). No 
exp. necessary. Excellent pay and benefits! For 
Employment Directory send $19.95 to: Outside 
Focus, P.O. Box 45190 Dept. N9098, Seattle, 
WA 98145-0190, **30-day unconditional 
money-back guarantee.** 


OLD CQ & WER ISSUES. 719-843-5118. 


PRACTICAL HUMAN-POWERED VEHICLES. 
Inventor seeks grants, loans & investors (any 
amount) to complete production prototype. 
S.A.S.E./Info: Wiren, 35 East Main #222, Avon 
CT 06001. 


CHRISTINE CREAMER — You are the light of 


my life and | love you. Johnnie Mouse. 


LIVING FREE newsletter. Forum for debate 
among freedom-seekers, homesteaders, 
survivalists, libertarians, anarchists, outlaws. 
Lively, unique. $9.00 for 6 issues, sample 
$1.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler Branch, Buffalo, NY 
14223. 


MARTIN GUITARS & ELDERLY INSTRU- 
MENTS. Get the best from the world’s largest 
Martin guitar dealer. Free discount catalog. Eld- 
erly Instruments 1100 N. Washington, POB 
14210-DE30, Lansing, MI 48901 (517) 372- 
7890. 


AMAZON MEDICINE /visionary plants, Litera- 
ture - Art - Elixirs, Exotic/Rare Plant Sources. 
$1. or $2. Catalog. Rosetta P.O. Box 4611 
Dept. W. Berkeley, CA 94704-0611. 


ARE YOU NONMONOGAMOUS? Love With- 
out Limits by Dr. Deborah Anapol! validates 
ethical multipartner lovestyles. 180 pages, 200 
resources. $18 to Intinet, POB 150474-GG, 
San Rafael, CA 94915-0474. 


THE WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link): if you 
have a computer and a modem, you can be 
part of a unique community that meets online. 
The WELL is divided into conferences contain- 
ing public discussions on just about anything 
you can think of ranging from culture to issues 
to technology. “Talk” directly with the many 
WER contributors who use the WELL. The 
rates are $15/month plus $2/hour for online 
time. Call 415/332-6106 for online signup, or 
415/332-4335 to talk with us over the phone. 


THE ENTHEOGEN REVIEW — For review 
copy send stamp to: Box 778, El Rito, NM 
87530 


FREE ELECTRICITY — page 42 Winter WER 
1991. 


PENPALS IN 156 COUNTRIES matched by 
age, interests. Send SASE to International Pen 
Friends, Box 3697-WER, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 20 years lectures at 
Esalen Institute, audio tapes, plus Bly, Bateson, 
Watts, Huxley, McKenna + more. Catalog, Big 
Sur Tapes, PO Box 4-W, Tiburon CA 94920. 
(800) 688-5512. 


WHOLESALE VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
Highest quality available. Sold by Doctors to 
their patients at twice the price. We sell directiy 
to the public as low as 60% off retail. That is 
less than Doctors pay! These supplements are 
fresh! Write for free information kit. Preventic’s 
Inc. P.O. Box 30327 K.C. MO, 64112 U.S.A. 
Only 


BEAUTIFUL ASIAN LADIES 17-40 residing 
overseas seek romance, marriage with Ameri- 
can gentlemen. Thousands featured, all speak 
English. Free photo brochure write: Box 437 
Davis CA 95616 


FLUTE/PANPIPE CATALOG $3. Over 300 Va- 
rieties. Lew Price, Box 88 (RT), Garden Valley, 
CA 95633. 


EUROPE—ONLY $169 from East Coast! NY- 
LA/SF each way $129. NY Specials: Chicago, 
Miami, Dallas, San Juan. 800-326-2009. 
Airhitch. West Coast-Europe $269, West Coast- 
Hawaii, NY $129. 800- 397-1078. 


ETHNOBOTANICALS and Shaman plants/ 
seeds: Daturas, henbane, poppies, cacti, bella- 
donna — over 100 species. Catalog $2 Horus, 
HCR 82 Box 29 Salem, AR 72576 


VOODOO, oldest organization. Ritual work by 
request. Treatment for sexual potency etc 
Largest catalog includes books, music, esoteric 
class tapes, ritual and church supplies, mu- 
seum replicas, artist’s materials etc. Catalog 
$15.00, T.O.T.S., Suite 310, 1317 North San 
Fernando Bivd., Burbank, CA 91504. Dept. 
WER 


“THE PERFECT PARTNER Network Newslet- 
ter,” links astrologically compatible, growth 
oriented, men and women for personal, profes- 
sional and travel related purposes. Fora 
complimentary copy call toll free: 1-800-626- 
4254. 


SPECIALTY COFFEES, teas and spices from 
around the world! Finest quality, guaranteed 
freshness. Free catalog: North Star, 6850 
Colburn-Cuiver, Dept. WER S94, Sandpoint, ID 
83864 208-263-7108. 


DOMES: European designs— correspondence 
courses — models — dome-it-yourself kit — 
math — 163 solutions — send $2.00 to $5.00 
for info: Kingdomes P.O. Box 980427 Houston, 
TX 77098 


BACK PAIN? Orthorocker Massager. (214)324- 
2235 


NEW! WORLDWIDE NEWSLETTER. Informa- 
tive World News NOT usually in US 
newspapers. Sampie: $2.50; $29/yr. FREE 
worldwide periodicals brochure. 
Multinewspapers, Box 866-W5, Dana Point CA 
92629 


DRUG TESTING. Protect your civil liberties. 
Guaranteed. Free Info 24 hr. — 800 333-2152. 
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HUGE BOTANICAL CATALOG listing hundreds 
of dried herbs, living herbs, seeds and rare sa- 
cred plants of Mexico-Iindia-South America, 
extracts, oils, gums and resins. Homeopathic/ 
Chinese/Flower remedies, mushroom extracts, 
Organic coffees, Teas, incense, Charts books 
posters and other accessories. Please send $3 
to: L.E.R., Box 1676-E, Coconut Grove, FL 
33233 


“THE SECRET HISTORY of the New World Or- 
der” — $10. “The Secret Space Program” 
—$10. Catalogue—$1. The Secret Information 
Network P.O. Box 3185, West Sedona, AZ 
86340 


S.M.IPL.E. 


SPIRITUALLY INCLINED? Single? Meet others 
on the path through newsletter and events. 
New York metro area only. 212/873-7187. Free 
brochure. 


OPEN RELATIONSHIPS, GROUP MAR- 
RIAGE, Intimate friendship. Interested? 
Discreetly contact others. SASE for details. 
Current issue $4.00 Touchpoint, P.O. Box 408- 
RW4, Chloride, AZ 86431 


CHANGE YOUR MIND Learn how to create 
your own customized subliminal tapes which 
your subconscious “listens to” while you sleep. 
For free brochure, call (800) 762-9937 


YLEM: ARTISTS USING SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY, an international arts group for 
the inventive and curious. Newsletter, illustrated 
directory, networking, SF Bay Area events. $30/ 
yr. Ylem, PO Box 749 (Dept. W), Orinda, CA 
94563. 


UNIQUE HOMESTEADING/BLACKSMITHING 
INFORMATION— guaranteed. Catalog $1.00 
Cybernetics, 88 E. Main St., Suite 457W, 
Mendham, NJ 07945-1832 


MAN, 32, OWNS 40 ACRES 25 miles north of 
Ojai, California. Artesian weii but no amenities. 
Seeks adventurous woman, others interested in 
horticulture, wilderness camping. P.O. Box 179, 
Pt. Hueneme, CA 93044 


CHEMICAL HAZARDS GUIDE to 397 harmful 
chemicals in home, office, workplace and food. 
Gives properties, permissible exposure limits, 
immediate danger to life or health level, health 
hazards, chemical incompatabilities, personal 
protection recommendations and first aid proce- 
dures. 245 pages. $18.50. Guyer Santin, P.O. 
Box 1322, Sacramento, CA 95812 


NATURIST/CLOTHING-OPTIONAL RE- 
TREATS organized for large groups and small: 
Caribbean, U.S., Canada. Sunshine Reserva- 
tions, 613-788-0538. Email: 

ac840 @freenet.carleton.ca 


COMING OF AGE INTERACTIVE newsletter. 
Exciting opportunities to experience phenom- 
ena with the Experience Laboratory. 
Parsapsychology, ufology and alternative medi- 
cine. News, views, interviews, book reviews. 
Box #19-214, 2250 E. Tropicana Las Vegas, 
NV 89119 $25 subscription (monthly issues) $2 
sample 


HERBS, NATURAL PRODUCTS, drug therapy, 
medicine. Latest information. Call requests to 
(814) 237-1063 or write EduSearch, 422 Martin 
Terrace, State College, PA 16803. Reasonable 
Rates. 


ANCIENT CHINESE LOVE HERBS $40/30 pills 
sample $5 R. Benson 2000 Corsham, Topanga, 
CA 90290 


FREE EARTH STICKERS. SASE. EarthSeals, 
Box 8000-WER, Berkeley, CA 94707 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FROM AFRICA 
Wide assortment of guitars, rattles, drums. 
Catalog $1.00. Sounds Ethnic, P.O. Box 57001- 
WER, Phoenix, AZ 85079 


DENVER MOUNTAIN SITE. 140 acres, 8500' 
high, view. Will build to suit. Envision an artifi- 
cial intelligence laboratory, communications 
center, school . . .(303)277-1843 


DREAM NETWORK, A QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL, serves individuals interested in exploring 
the mystery, meaning and symbolic language of 
dreams. $22 One Year USA/$6.95 sample is- 
sue to 1337 Powerhouse Lane, Ste. 22, Moab, 
UT 84532 Ph: (801) 259-5936 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #30 (The Journal of 
Western Inner Traditions’ Winter ’93 issue). 
Sufism. Edited by Jay Kinney. Sample issues 
$6 each. Subscriptions: $20/4 issues ($25 for 
Canadian & foreign subs). Checks drawn on 
U.S. banks or Int. M.O.s to: Dept. W, The Lu- 
men Foundation, P. O. Box 14217, 
SanFrancisco, CA 94114. 


FEELING SO HIGH WHEN YOU’RE NEAR 


GRATEFUL DEAD TAPERS— Please help me 
find copy of CAL X-Po show Wednesday May 
26, 1993. Will cover costs of tape and postage. 
Contact Mike Brenner, Box 1436, Nevada City, 
CA 95959, (916)273-4623. 


EXTREME BOOKS on-line alternative book- 
store. Fringe politics, fiction, sex, music, 
mayhem. Modem our BBS at (503) 288-3960; 
E-mail catalog @ mailer.extremebooks.com; or 
send $2 for print catalog to POB 11704, Port- 
land, OR 97211-0704 


JOHN SINGER, MASTER TEACHER, per- 
former, and recording artist, and former 
shakuhachi instructor at the University of Ha- 
waii is available for private instruction and 
performances. Zen meditation and World music 
recordings also being sold. Cail for free bro- 
chure. (510) 528-2027 


TURBOCHARGE YOUR MENTAL CIRCUITS 
with Rise & Shine™, Blast™, or Fast Blast™, 
one month’s supply $19.95 each plus $3 S&H. 
Get a head start with Designer Foods™, nutri- 
ent drinks. Delicious, natural fruit flavor. 
Century, P.O. Box 8261, Citrus Heights, CA 
95621. Visa/MC, checks & money orders ac- 
cepted. 


COVER YOUR BARE WALLS! Large tie-dye 
wall hangings. Only $30+ $3 s/h. Any custom 
pattern or colors. Cali, write for color catalog. 
On the Bright Side P. O. Box 4527, Arcata, CA 
95521 (707) 826-7571. Internet: 
mffowler @ oboe.aix.calpoly.edu 


ORGANICALLY GROWN, UNSULFURED 
DRIED FRUIT. For catalog send two 29¢ 
stamps to: JEK Enterprises; 2045 Lincoln Hwy. 
#281, St. Charles, IL 60174 


HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS AC/DC compo- 
nents 100 watts to 5 megawatt. Since 1973. 
Free brochure. Send $15.00 for Engineering 
Guide/Catalog. Water Power Machinery Com- 
pany, c/o Box 9723, Midland 08, Texas 79708; 
(915) 697-6955 


DREAMER WANTED— Longhaired male, 
blonde, blue, slim 37, former homesteader, 
Green, meditator, NS, vegetarian, wilderness 
lover seeking enlightened, longhaired?, slim, 
sane woman with sparkling eyes who loves 
truth—Paul, POB 7091, Minneapolis, MN 
55407 


SINGLE SCIENCE/NATURE ENTHUSIASTS 
are meeting through a growing North America- 
wide network. Contact us for info: 
1-800-667-5179; e-mail: 

71554.2160 @compuserve.com 


HEAVEN ON EARTH SEEDS: 50 Maxims Es- 
pousing Truth and Love. Mail $3.00 to: Book, 
Humble Heraldings, 37744 Dolphin St. NW, 
Dalbo, MN 55017 


INTENTIONAL COMMUNITY FORMING in NM 
mtns. Spiritually aware; ecologically respon- 
sible. Treelane Earthlove Community, P.O. Box 
613, Mora, NM 87732 


ON VIDEO: INTELLIGENT ALTERNATIVES in 
the arts, politics and society, ecology, travel, 
personal growth and more. New releases in- 
clude Joseph Campbell and Alan Watts. For a 
free catalog call 800-292-9001 or write MYSTIC 
FIRE DIRECT, PO Box 2249, Livonia, MI 
48151 


OUT YOUR BACKDOOR. Global Magazine of 
informal adventure. Savvy, friendly approach to 
biking, boating, travel, etc. $8/4 issues: 4686-W 
Meridian Rd., Williamston, MI 48895. 


PSYCHONAUTS MUST HAVE “Xochi Speaks!” 
- the world’s only full-color psychedelics mini 
course. Catalog: $1.00 & SASE LordNose! PO 
Box 17W473, San Francisco, CA 94117 


To Advertise: 


* You must be a current subscriber. 
Please send a current mailing label (or copy) 
from the cover of WER when you send in 
your ad copy. You may become a subscriber 
when you place your ad. WER subscription 
rates are $20/year ($26 foreign, $28 Ca- 
nadian — includes GST). Please add this 
amount to your payment if you are not cur- 
rently a subscriber. Order forms for sub- 
scriptions are at the back of the magazine. 


* Rates are $1 a word. You count them 
and send us payment with copy. We will 
not bill; payment must accompany the ad. 


* The first few words in your ad will be 
in capital letters. We cannot perform any 
other graphic tricks. (Arf!) 


* To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad 
payment times the number of issues in 
which you want the ad to run. Send in 


that amount and we will print the same 

ad that many times. If you decide to repeat 
your ad after it has run, or if you wish to 
make a change in the copy, you must 
submit the ad again. 


¢ Deadline is June 30 for the Fall "94 issue, 
September 30 for the Winter ’94 issue, 
January 6 for the Spring ’95 issue, and 
March 25 for the Summer ’95 issue. 


Sorry, we will not take ads over the phone. 
Ads received after deadline will be held for 
the following issue. 


¢ We print ads in the order received. 
“Unclassifieds” means “no categories.” 


¢ Mail ad and payment (made out to 
Whole Earth Review) to WER Unclassifieds, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
Please include your phone number with 
your ad order. 
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Anima, James Balog | | ned 

. Something Good for a First come, 

Change, Wavy Gravy First serve 


GRAVY $18.95 


Title Was 
Alternative Energy Sourcebook, John Schaeffe $29.95 
Artificial Life, Steven Levy $25.00 
Cohousing, Kathryn McCamant & Charles Durrett $22.00 
Common Sense Pest Control, William Olkowski, et al $40.00 
Ecology of Commerce, Paul Hawken $23.00 
Efficient House Sourcebook, Robert Sardinsky 

Envisioning Information, Edward R. Tufte 

Finding & Buying Your Place In The Country, Les Scher & Carol Scher 

Fringes of Reason, Ted Schultz 

Global Celebration-Cassette 

Global Celebration-CD 

Helping Nature Heal, Richard Nilsen, Ed 

Near Life Experiences, Jon Carroll 

News That Stayed News (Hardcover) 

News That Stayed News (Softcover) 

Sailor Song, Ken Kesey 

Shelter, Lloyd Kahn 

Small Houses, Fine Homebuilding 

Virtual Community, Howard Rheingold 

Virtual Reality (Hardcover), Howard Rheingold 

Virtual Reality (Softcover), Howard Rheingold 

Whole Earth T-Shirt (Xlarge) 

Whole Earth T-Shirt (Large) 

Whole Internet User’s Guide and Catalog, Ed Krol 

World of Zines, Mike Gunderloy & Cari Goldberg Janice 

Issue 65 (Winter 1989) Worldwide teen culture 

Issue 70 (Spring 1991) Highways of the mind 

Issue 71 (Summer 1991) Electronic Democracy 

Issue 74 (Spring 1992) The Goddess, witches, robots and outlaws 

Issue 75 (Summer 1992) Nontraditional families and mutual hypnosis 

issue 76 (Fall 1992) Artificial life and evolution 

issue 78 (Spring 1993) Real-life women, edited by Jon Carroll 

Issue 79 (Summer 1993) Unthinkable futures, edited by Stewart Brand 

Issue 80 (Winter 1993) Trees Are God 

Five-Year index of Whole Earth Review (1988-1992) 


Order Form item Code 


Name 


Address 


City/State 


Zip/Country 


Daytime Phone ( ) - 


(in case we have a question about your order) 


(J Check or Money Order (US funds, payable on a US bank) 
Charge my LJ VISA (J MasterCard 


Card # Exp. date 7.25% Sales Tax (CA orders) 


Signature Postage & Handling (see note) 


Postage & Handling: $3 for first item on each order, $1 for each Optional UPS delivery Raguier UPS: extra Salorde 
additional item. No P&H charge for back issues or index. Al- (continental US only) 2nd Day UPS: extra $5/item 
low 4-6 weeks for delivery. UPS optional for added fee. 


Gift Orders: Attach a separate sheet of paper, calculating postage Foreign orders: add $l/item 
peasant 7% GST (Canadian orders) 
Gift Certificate: We'll send your recipient a product brochure 

along with a certificate good for the amount you choose. Total (all orders must be prepaid) 


Whole Earth Review 27 Gate Five Road Sausalito, cA 94965 
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Gate Five Road. 


Angelic 
Supporters 


Grant Abert 
Hillpoint, Wisconsin 


Maniacal 
Supporters 


Cash Adams 
Miami, Florida 
Peter C. Akwai 
Dreieich-Gotzenhain, 
Germany 
Denise & Norman Alm 
inchture, 
Perthshire, Scotland 
Kathy Archibald 
Tallahassee, Florida 
August 
Bamboo Flying Water 
New York, New York 
Basic Living Products, Inc. 
Berkeley, California 
Leona & Bruce Baumgart 
Los Gatos, California 
Bonno Bernard 
Davenport, California 
Bernard Bildman 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Alex Bornstein 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Donna Boyd 
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